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The Honourable Donald Macdonald, M.P., P.C. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Macdonald: 


I refer to the Honourable John N. Turner's letter of 
November 16, 1972, addressed to Mr. L.E. Couillard, then Chairman of 
the Tariff Board, directing the Tariff Board to make a study and 
report on all conditions and factors which enter into the cost of 
production or price to users of glass fibres and filaments. 


I now have the honour to transmit the Report of the Board, 
in English and in French, signed by the Panel members on September 1, 
1977. A copy of the transcript of the proceedings at the public 
sittings accompanies this Report. 


Yours sincerely 


ond Ylagll 


Chairman 


Explanation of Symbols Used 
- Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


* Indicates a reported figure which disappears 
on rounding, or is negligible 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ 
from the total, owing to rounding. 


The record of the proceedings of the public 
sittings held by the Board on this Reference 
is referred to as the Transcript. 
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LETTER OF REFERENCE 


Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A OG5 
November 16, 1972 


Mra. COU lard, 

Chairman of The Tariff Board, 
219 Argyle Avenue, 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OG7 


Dear Mr. Coulllard: 


I have received representations to the effect that the 
provisions of the Customs Tariff relating to glass fibres and 
filaments have had an inhibiting effect on the development of 
industries using these materials, particularly the fibre reinforced 
plastics industry. On the other hand, I have received represen- 
tations to the effect that the costs of producing these fibres and 
filaments in Canada are such that the existing tariff protection 
is necessary in order to ensure that this production remains a 
viable operation. 


In view of the above, I believe that a detailed enquiry 
into all the conditions and factors which affect or enter into the 
COSE OL production of glass fibres, rovings, yarns; strand, and of 
non-woven batts and mats in Canada and their price to the consumers 
would be in order. I therefore direct the Board to make an enquiry 
and to report under Section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act; the 
Board's enquiry should include the effects on production and con- 
sumption of the following items in Schedule A of the Customs Tariff 
insofar as they relate to glass fibres, slivers, rovings, yarns, 
Strand and to non-woven batts and non-woven mats, but not including 
such goods as insulation, woven glass fabrics or items manufactured 
from glass fabrics: 


56005-1 56L 10-1 
560L0-1 Syed ble icih 
DOU lo) So000—1 
56105—1 


The Board may include such other tariff items as it may 
deem relevant to its study. 


If the Board's study should indicate that amendments to 
the Customs Tariff are desirable, I would request that the Board 
prepare a schedule of tariff items with recommendations as to 
rates of duty. 


Yours sincerely, 


John N. Turner 
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CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 


Glass fibres suitable for weaving have been known for over 
200 years, but it was not until after the Second World War that tex- 
tile glass fibre consumption and production began to expand rapidly. 
This post-war expansion of textile glass fibres and filaments was 
especially related to their non-textile application as reinforcement 
media for plastics and other materials. Glass fibres and filaments, 
like other man-made synthetic fibres, continue to be used in the tex- 
tile industry. Textile glass fibres are quite different. from glass 
fibres not suitable for weaving; this latter form is used primarily as 
an insulation material. 


SCOPE OF THE REFERENCE 


In his letter of reference, the Minister indicated that he 
had received representations concerning the possible inhibiting effect 
of the existing duties on glass fibres and filaments on user indus- 
tries and, on the other hand, as to the need for such duties for con- 
tinued viable production of these fibres and filaments. The Minister 
therefore directed the Board to make a detailed inquiry into all the 
conditions and factors which affect or enter into the cost of pro- 
duction of glass fibres, rovings, yarns, strand and non-woven mats and 
batts in Canada and their price to consumers. 


For this purpose, the Minister made specific reference to 
seven tariff items. All the included tariff items are drawn from 
Group X of the Customs Tariff which covers textile fibres and fila- 
ments and articles manufactured from textile fibres and filaments. 
The Minister's letter specifically excluded from the Reference 
insulation, woven glass fabrics and items manufactured from glass 
fabrics. In view of the exclusion of insulation on the one hand, and 
woven goods and items manufactured from woven goods, on the other 
hand, the Board has concluded that this Reference is quite clearly 
restricted to non-woven intermediate goods made from textile glass 
fibres and filaments. 


The Minister also authorized the Board to include in its 
study such other tariff items as it may deem relevant. The Board 
found the referred items to be the only ones fully relevant to this 
study. Tariff items 56205-1 (woven rovings) and 56235-1 (tire fab- 
rics) were discussed during the public sittings as items of peripheral 
interest, but these items cover woven products which were specifically 
excluded from the Reference. 


The text and the rates of duty currently applicable under 
the aforementioned seven tariff items are as follows: 


British Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariite Goods Subject to Duty ential Nation General 
Items and Free Goods Tariee lige Wes hes Hs Wl hp 
*56005-1 Man-made fibres or glass 
fibres, not exceeding 
twelve dnches dm Dength) <2. 4) spc. LOSp.«Ce LS pace 


*56010-1 Sliver, wholly or in part of 
man-made fibres or of glass 
EAIDYOS? soe eea'sate ae se Cece Cor pec. LOVDSC. Le pie Cs 


*56015-1 Man-made filaments or glass 
filaments imported for 
converting into lengths not 
exceeding twelve inches, 
for use in the manufacture 
of textile yarns or flock Sep ecs LOS pec. Loo DCs 


*56105-1 Yarns and rovings, wholly of 
man-made fibres or fila- 
ments or of glass fibres 
or filaments, not more 
advanced than singles, not 
coloured, with not more 
than seven turns to the 
PVE tas s AP ae kee Giaiste tree sreZOaD ec LORD Cx eis 8 ae 


and, per pound LOvets. 20. cES. 


*56110-1 Yarns and rovings, wholly or 
in part of man-made fibres 
or filaments or of glass 
fibres or filaments, 
including threads, cords or 
twines, not containing wool 
avamel: Be aemer age ee ty menses, er 22%. Duce \LOlpacs oS beyarens 


and, per pound LOPetS: 20°CUS:. 


56117-1 Yarns, wholly of glass fila- 
ments, whether or not plied, 
for use in the manufacture 
of woven tire fabrics ..... Leaps Caso pce Bal peGs 


and, per pound 10) cts. 20bces. 
(Expires February 28, 1980) 


*56300-1 Clothing, wearing apparel and 
articles made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile 
manufactures, wholly or 
partially manufactured, the 
textile component of which 
is fifty per cent or more, 
by weight, of man-made 
fibres or filaments or of 
glass fibres or filaments, 
not containing wool 
MG Dic a cicfoterctnie 6 pints ust seen questa te 2U0.9p. Ce 25 pet. DOS ee. 


*A tariff item bound under GATT (The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade). 


THE PUBLIC SITTINGS, PROPOSALS AND BRIEFS 
Public sittings were held at Ottawa on May 29, 30, and 31, 
19%3: 


Representations were received from the following; those not 
represented at the sittings are indicated by an asterisk: 


Atlas Asbestos Company 
*Bostlund Industries Limited 

*C & C Yachts Manufacturing Ltd. 
*Chestnut Canoe Co. Limited 
Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited 
Fiberglas Canada Limited 

*Ford, J. and Co. Limited 
Graham Products Limited 

*Grew Limited 

*ICL Engineering Limited 
*Northwest Industries Limited 
*Port Hammond Boat Yard Ltd. 
Protective Plastics Limited 
Reichhold Chemicals Limited 
Rubber Association of Canada, The 


In addition to the briefs submitted for the public sittings, 
the Board has again reviewed the proposals submitted in conjunction 
with its study of the pleasure craft industry (Reference No. 149) in 
so far as they related to glass fibres and filaments. As well, there 
were a number of informal proposals and recommendations resulting 
from the Board's surveys of the firms using glass fibres and fila- 
ments. The major proposals brought before the Board are summarized 
in Chapter V. 


MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS AND TARIFF ISSUES 


In the volume of its report on Reference No. 125 - (Tex- 
tiles) Silk and Man-Made Fibres, and Products (so-called Synthetics), 
Signed in March, 1959, the Tariff Board noted that it was proposing 
for the first time that glass should be recognized in the Canadian 
tariff structure as a man-made product with textile applications. In 
that report analysis relating directly to glass fibres and filaments 
was extremely limited; it was noted that fibreglass accounted for 
only a small share of the market, much of it in specialized applica- 
tions. The use of glass fibres and filaments as reinforcement mate- 
rials was not mentioned, probably because this application was still 
largely undeveloped. Consequently, any tariff recommendations stem- 
ming from that Reference with respect to glass fibres and filaments 
were concerned only with their use in the textile industry. However, 
most of the expansion that has taken place in the glass fibre and 
filament industry since that time has not been due to the growth in 
textile markets, but has come about as a result of increased demand 
for fibreglass as a reinforcement material. 


The present tariff schedule for glass fibres and filaments 
introduced in 1960 as a result of the Board's report under Reference 
No. 125 was, thus, designed primarily in the context of their use in 
the textile industry. However, the rates of duty on textiles are 
among the highest in the Canadian Customs Tariff. As a result, the 
rates on glass fibres and filaments, although mostly lower than those 
on finished textile products, are higher than those applicable to 


fibreglass reinforced products. This runs counter to the usual struc- 
ture of the Canadian Customs Tariff which provides higher nominal 
levels of protection for the more finished goods. This apparent 
anomaly was the main reason for the representation before the Board by 
user industries, primarily the reinforced plastics industry, that the 
present level of protection provided to glass fibres and filaments had 
an inhibiting effect. 


The major consideration in this study was therefore to 
determine whether the current tariff structure applicable to glass 
fibres and filaments, which was set up in a textile context, is too 
high given the non-textile applications of these products, and whether 
these duties might be reduced without destroying the viability of the 
glass fibre and filament industry in Canada. 


STATISTICAL PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURES 


Published data and information on Canadian production, con- 
sumption and trade for glass fibres and filaments are practically 
unavailable. Fiberglas Canada Limited is the sole Canadian producer 
of these goods. Moreover, glass fibres and filaments are only one 
aspect of this company's Canadian operations. Further, as Fiberglas 
Canada Limited was until recently a private company, even published 
financial data are lacking. 


A major portion of the data on which the Board's recommenda- 
tions are based was provided by Fiberglas Canada from company records. 
The Board obtained statistics dealing with all aspects of production, 
administration, and marketing for these goods with respect to costs, 
prices and returns or profits. Analysis of this data was carried out 
on both a plant and product level. Although the most detailed data 
were provided for the years 1971 to 1974, inclusive, the time period 
covered by this analysis was, wherever possible, extended back to 1967 
and some 1975 figures were also obtained. A large part of the data 
received from Fiberglas Canada was cross-referenced with company data 
gathered by Statistics Canada in the Census of Manufacturers(1) and 
with information received in a survey undertaken by the Board. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Tariff Board Act 
and the Statistics Act, virtually all the data and information 
obtained by the Board with respect to the goods in question are con- 
fidential and, therefore, cannot be presented in this report. The 
Board is satisfied that the information provided to it by Fiberglas 
Canada concerning costs of production of textile glass fibres and 
filaments in Canada was accurate and provided in good faith. Data as 
to prices are publicly available and are shown in the report. 
Further, the Board received permission from the company to publish 
certain other figures. In formulating its recommendations, the Board 
took into account both the information published in this report and 
the data that remain confidential. 


Although there are a large number of manufacturers utilizing 
fibreglass inputs, published industry statistics do not provide 
sufficient detail to identify properly the importance of fibreglass 
materials in the overall cost of production for these users. The 


(1) The information collected by Statistics Canada is confidential 
and was released with the permission of Fiberglas Canada Limited. 


Board, therefore, conducted three surveys in which questionnaires were 
sent to all the known users of fibreglass products: textile product 
manufacturers, reinforced plastics manufacturers, and pleasure craft 
manufacturers. These manufacturers were asked to supply information 
relating to both domestic and imported glass fibres and filaments, 
including usage, prices paid, sources, and the contribution and sig- 
nificance of these materials to the total cost of producing various 
end-products. 


Detailed import information was obtained from an analysis 
of import documents for the period January to December 1973, and, for 
certain products, May to December 1975, inclusive. Information re- 


garding exports was supplied by Fiberglas Canada Limited, and is 
confidential. 


TERMINOLOGY 


A study of the glass fibre and filament industry requires 
the use of a number of specialized terms. This section presents defi- 
nitions of the terms that will be used throughout this report. 


Textile Glass - Glass fibres or filaments in a form suitable for 
spinning or weaving. Although the glass fibres and filaments 
are manufactured in a form suitable for textile use, this does 
not preclude their usage in non-textile products. There are 
other differences between textile and non-textile glass relat- 
ing to the normally higher quality and greater fineness of the 
textile glass, but it is the capability of the textile glass of 
being used in textile products that is the most apparent 
differentiation. 


Throughout this report the term "textile glass" will be 
used to refer to the type and quality of glass which fulfills the 
above definition; thus used, it does not make any reference to appli- 
cation, unless specified. 


Fibreglass - The term "fibreglass" has gained common usage and will 
be used interchangeably with glass fibres and filaments. 


Fibre - A unit of matter, characterized by having a length at least 
100 times its diameter or width, that possesses considerable 
strength, pliability and resistance. Although this definition 
does not put any length restriction on a fibre, it will become 
evident in the next definition and throughout this report that 
such a restriction is necessary to avoid confusion. Therefore, 
throughout this report, a glass fibre is defined as being 15 
inches or less in length (see also "staple" and "staple 
fibre); 


Filament or "Continuous Filament" - A single unbroken or uncut con- 
tinuous man-made or glass fibre, the length of which is virtu- 
ally unlimited. These fibres can be manufactured in a continu- 
ous filament, as distinguished from all natural fibres (except 
raw silk), which normally occur in short lengths. Throughout 
this report a filament is defined as being greater than 15 


inches in length. In actual practice filaments are normally of 
an extreme length in order to facilitate their usage. 


Staple - Often used synonomously with fibre. In this report the term 
"staple" refers to all "fibres" that have been cut from "fila- 
ments" (compare to "staple fibre"). 


Staple Fibre - A somewhat redundant term widely used to refer to the 
staple of man-made or glass filaments that have been cut to 
definite spinning length. Unlike the terms "fibre" and "staple" 
which have no minimum but only a maximum length restriction, 
"staple fibres" must be of a minimum length suitable for spin- 
ning. This minimum length may be as low as 1 inch. Although 
staple fibres may be cut from continuous filaments, in present 
day practice glass staple fibres used in the manufacture of spun 
yarns are blown fibres 3 to 15 inches in length that are pro- 
duced by a specific process. 


A single glass fibre or filament is too fine to be used 
commercially, so that virtually all glass fibres and filaments are 
further processed into various products before being sold. Con- 
sequently, all references in this study to trade in glass fibres and 
filaments, or fibreglass, will refer to the trade in the basic 
products, which are defined below. 


Strand - A collection of fibres or filaments, twisted, plaited, or 
laid parallel to form an elongated unit resembling a rope. 
Because single glass fibres and filaments are too fine to be 
practically handled, they are normally gathered into an untwist- 
ed strand at the forming stage; from that point on in the pro- 
duction processes the strand is treated as a single unit. For 
the purposes of this report "strand" refers only to untwisted 
units (see.also “silver"). 


Sliver - A single continuous rope-like strand of loosely assembled 
staple fibres without twist that is approximately uniform in 
cross-sectional area; it is an intermediate step in the pro- 
duction of spun yarn (compare with "staple fibre roving"). 


One of the most important definitional differences between 
the textile industry and the glass filament industry occurs with re- 
spect to the term "roving.'' Throughout this study "roving" will be 
taken to mean the glass filament product, while that product which 
fulfills the textile industry definition will be referred to as 
"staplestibre, coving .-' 


Staple Fibre Roving - A loose assemblage of staple fibres drawn or 
rubbed into a single strand with very little twist. It is an 
intermediate state between "sliver" and "spun yarn" (compare 
with the following definition for filament "roving" which always 
refers to more than a single strand). 


Roving - Two or more ends, or its equivalent, of untwisted continu- 
ous filament strand. It includes "spun strand roving," a single 
continuous strand looped back onto itself to give the equivalent 
of two or more strands, "standard roving," which is a 


multiplicity of strands gathered together without a twist, and 
"P-30 (Process 30) roving," a heavy, single end-roving containing 
the equivalent of two or more ends of strand. 


Spun Yarn - A continuous staple fibre yarn, often of two or more 
plies, that is composed of carded or combed fibres twisted 
together by spinning. 


Continuous Filament Yarn - One or more filament strands, often of two 
or more plies, to which some twist has been applied. 


Throughout this study, unless otherwise noted, "yarn" will 
be taken to refer to the filament product, while "spun yarn" will 
refer to the staple fibre product. Because of the similarities 
between yarn and other products such as roving, the yarn definitions 
cover only yarn "packaged for sale as such." 

Chopped Strand - Short fibres, the staple length of which runs from 
% inch to 3-3/4 inches, produced by cutting filament strands; 
chopped strand can also be cut from roving or yarn. 


Milled Fibre - The filament strand (or roving or yarn) hammer-milled 
to staple lengths of 1/32 to # inch. 


Neither "chopped strand" nor "milled fibres" will fulfill 
the previously given definition of "staple fibre" because length and 
form will normally prevent their usage in spun yarn. 


Mat - A collection of chopped strand, $-inch to 3-inch strands, or 


continuous filaments gathered together in a random manner and 
held in position by a suitable binder to provide a given width 
and thickness. (1) 


Although by textile industry definitions a "mat'' may be 
woven or produced in a non-woven form, this study deals exclusively 
with the glass fibre or filament product defined above. The require- 
ment of randomness is directly related to its usage, see Chapter II. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 


Chapter II describes the products under study, the pro- 
cesses of production, and the uses of these products. The market for 
glass fibres and filaments in Canada, including a discussion of 
domestic production and trade is presented in Chapter III. 


Chapter IV examines the relationship between fibreglass 
prices and the existing level of duties in order to indicate the level 
of protection actually utilized. This chapter also investigates the 
impact of fibreglass prices, and of the present levels of tariff pro- 
tection, on fibreglass users. 


Chapter V examines the tariff items specifically referred to 
the Board, as well as other tariff issues specifically mentioned in 
the Minister's letter or deemed relevant to this Reference. Finally, 
Chapter VI contains the Board's conclusions and recommendations 
regarding tariff structure and rates. 


(1) A type of mat is also produced by a needle-punch process, whereby 
the chopped strands are joined by needle punching with continuous 
filaments. This process is used primarily for floor coverings. 
The Board is unaware of any such glass fibre or filament product 
produced or marketed in North America. 
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CHAPTER II: PROCESSES OF PRODUCTION AND THE PRODUCTS 
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CHAPTER II: PROCESSES OF PRODUCTION AND THE PRODUCTS 


The strength of glass rises enormously when it is drawn 
into fibres or filaments a few 10-thousandths of an inch in diameter 
(hundreds of times thinner than human hair). Laboratory-produced 
glass fibres and filaments have shown breaking strengths exceeding a 
million pounds per square inch (psi) and commercial glass commonly 
attains 400,000 psi when freshly drawn. There is some weakening dur- 
ing fabrication into finished products, but the final strength usually 
exceeds 250,000 psi. On an equal-weight basis it is the strongest 
commercially available construction material. 


Glass fibres and filaments are inorganic, incombustible, 
non-hygroscopic, chemically stable, bad conductors of electricity and 
in some cases of heat, and acid and water resistant. Glass textile 
fibres and filaments are flexible, although not as flexible as veg- 
etable or animal textile fibres; glass yarns cannot be knotted easily. 
Yarns and fabrics made from glass staple fibres resemble cotton or 
worsted; they have a rough texture produced by the free ends of the 
individual fibres. Continuous filament textiles resemble natural 
silk or rayon; they have a high lustre and a sleek surface. 


PROCESSES OF PRODUCTION 


Fine glass fibres that could be woven were known as early 
as the beginning of the 18th century when they were produced by melt- 
ing the end of a glass rod, attaching the droplet to a rotating wheel 
and thus drawing, or spinning, a fibre. In 1908, W. Pacsinsky pro- 
duced glass silk fibres by drum-winding threads drawn from the per- 
forated bottom plate of a ceramic glass melting chamber. During the 
the 1930s, three new processes suitable for large scale production 
were developed in the United States. The first was a process for the 
production of glass wool, an insulation material, while the other two 
were textile fibre proaesses producing glass staple fibres and con- 
tinuous filaments respectively. 


The production of glass fibres and filaments, both textile 
and non-textile, begins with making glass. The specifications of the 
glass may differ, although all glass fibres and filaments, like other 
man-made or synthetic fibres, are initially produced by extruding a 
liquid, in this instance liquid glass, through a spinarette or bush- 
ing. Processing subsequent to extrusion, however, can vary 
Significantly. 


These different processes are described below. 


Glass Wool Process 


The glass wool process produces fibres with diameters rang- 
ing from about 0.00035 inch to 0.00080 inch, which form a resilient, 
white fleecelike mass. Production begins with the formulation of the 
batch of silica sand, limestone and other selected materials as in 
standard glass manufacturing operations. The batches are melted in 
large gas-fired or electric melting tanks or furnaces. At the fore- 
hearth end of the furnace the molten glass drains down through small 
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holes in bushings of temperature-resistant metal at which time it is 
caught by streams of high pressure air or steam. This action attenu- 
ates the glass into fibres. These fibres may be long or short, coarse 
or fine, as determined by the temperature of the glass, the size of 
the bushing holes and the pressure of the air coming from the jets. 
The fibres fall through a forming hood onto a travelling conveyor belt 
on which they are gathered to the desired thickness. The basic wool 
may be processed and fabricated to form bats, blankets, boards, 
blocks, and pipe wrapping, for many uses such as insulation or sound 
absorption. 


Glass fibres formed by the glass wool process are limited in 
use to products specifically excluded from the terms of this study, 
and will not be further considered. 


Textile Glass Processes 


Textile glass fibres and filaments are manufactured by two 
processes: the staple fibre process and the continuous filament pro- 
cess. Textile fibres and filaments are thinner and of a higher 
quality glass than are the glass fibres produced by the glass wool 
process. Unlike glass wool, textile glass fibres are produced in a 
form suitable for use in the textile industry, although this does not 
mean that they will actually be put to such use. 


As with glass wool, both textile processes begin with the 
formulation of the batch, a mixture of raw materials used in making 
the glass from which fibres, or filaments are formed. The batch is 
melted in furnaces and the molten glass flows out in fine streams 
through the bushings. It is from this point onward that the two 
textile glass processes differ. 


Staple Fibre Process 


The staple fibre process is substantially the same as the 
glass wool process in that the staple fibres are formed from the 
extruded streams of glass by attenuation through the use of jets of 
Steam or air. A staple fibre that can be used for spinning requires, 
however, more accurate control over length and thickness than a non- 
textile staple fibre produced by the glass wool process. The staple 
fibres are gathered as a thin webbing on a revolving drum immediately 
below the bushings. The webbing is drawn off the drum, gathered as a 
sliver and immediately wound on a tube. The sliver may then be 
further processed into spun yarn. If the staple fibres were to be 
gathered as a webbing on a conveyor belt instead of a drum, they are 
treated with a binder, calendered and then dried to form a bonded mat. 


Textile glass staple fibre is produced in comparatively 
small quantities in the world today. On the basis of information 
presented to it, the Board is unaware of any Canadian production of 
textile glass by this process. (1) 


(1) The Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta, plant of Canadian Johns—Manville 
Co., Limited does produce a product similar to staple fibre, 
although by a slightly different process. That company has 
informed the Board that it does not manufacture any products in 
Canada which, if imported, would come under the tariff items 
listed in the Minister's letter. 


A Bas 


Continuous Filament Process 


All known production of textile glass in Canada uses the 
continuous filament process. In contrast to the two other processes 
described above, which break the extruded streams of glass into 
staple fibres, the continuous filament process gathers the streams of 
glass as unbroken filaments. The various phases by which textile 
glass filaments are formed and prepared for further processing are 
illustrated in Diagram 1. 


The various batch materials are delivered to the plant and 
transferred to a storage tower containing separate compartments for 
each of the powdered ingredients. After the ingredients have been 
weighed out and mixed, the batch is forced by air through pipes to 
the furnaces in quantities designed to maintain a constant level of 
glass. 


The furnaces are made from heavy refractory material up to 
the level of the molten glass, and lighter oven brick elsewhere. So 
intense is the heat of the molten glass that it actually melts or 
burns away the refractory material, necessitating the rebuilding of 
furnaces every third or fourth year. 


The molten glass proceeds from the furnace to the fore- 
hearth which consists of T-shaped tunnels, each of which contains a 
number of bushings. A bushing is a die, made of platinum, with a 
number of small holes in it and a forming tube welded over the end of 
each hole. A bushing may have from 200 to 2000 holes in it. The 
number of holes depends upon the number of filaments needed for a 
particular product. Molten glass is drawn through the holes to form 
filaments, which are cooled, using a water mist, and run over an ap- 
plicator which puts a thin coating of size or binder on them. 


Fibreglass filaments are self-abrasive; consequently, with- 
out a coating or binder the filaments would rub against each other 
and cause continual breakage within the strand, making the product 
extremely difficult to handle.(1) The binder is also a keying agent 
that allows the filament to form a bond directly to a resin. A great 
many different binders are used depending upon the end-use of the 
product. Pipes run from tanks storing these binders directly to the 
applicators, providing a choice of binders at each applicator. 


After the application of the size, the filaments are gath- 
ered together into a strand at a pully wheel. The untwisted strand 
is pulled down to a high-speed winder which winds the strand onto a 
cylinder, producing a tubeless forming package. This technique is 
known as mechanical drawing in that the tension created by the wind- 
ing unit mechanically draws each filament to a diameter considerably 
smaller than the bushing hole. The process is continuous and the 
length of the strand on the forming package is dependent only on the 
packaging requirements. 


The strand is the basic working unit of a continuous fila- 
ment glass plant. Each strand has been formed with a specific num- 
ber of filaments depending on what further processing is to be per- 
formed. From the winding area the forming packages of strand are 


(1) There are also lubricants applied in the other two glass fibre 
processes, for the same reasons. 
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placed on a yarn truck and taken either to the drying ovens, in the 
case of strand used in producing reinforcements and some coated yarns, 
or directly to the twist and ply area if the strand is to be used in 
the production of yarn. 


THE PRODUCTS AND THEIR USES 


The strand is normally further processed into various basic 
products in the same plant where the glass filaments are produced. 
The term basic products is used to refer to those products normally 
identified with a glass filament plant and are themselves intermedi- 
ate inputs into other further manufactured goods. The basic product 
groups are textile products, reinforcement products, and coated 
yarns. 


Textile Products 


The textile products group consists basically of twisted 
and plied yarns. 


The air-dried forming package of strand (strand for yarn 
does not go through a drying oven) is taken to the twist and ply area 
of the plant where the strand is wound from the forming package onto 
a bobbin (Diagram 2). This winding process determines the number of 
turns or twists to the inch in the yarn. More than one strand may be 
used in making a yarn. In this case, several forming packages are 
placed above the bobbin and the strands are gathered together and 
twisted as one onto a single bobbin. For "plied" yarn, the twisted 
yarns from two or more bobbins are twisted together onto another bob- 
bin; this twist is in the opposite direction from that of the feeder 
yarns so as to prevent the yarn from bunching-up. The twisted yarn 
can also be plied with other than fibreglass yarn, e.g., polyester 
yarn, to form a combination yarn. 


These yarns may be woven into decorative fabrics for use 
in draperies or industrial fabrics which can be further utilized in 
the manufacture of reinforced plastic products. Yarn is also used 
for reinforcement in the manufacture of tapes, laminates of paper, 
films, foils, or combinations thereof. When plied with polyester 
yarn, the yarn is used in the electrical industry for the manufacture 
of magnet wire. Glass yarn may go through multiple winding and be 
used in electrical insulation material. The yarn may be corded, 
waxed, dyed (with resins), or textured for various end-uses. Yarn 
that has been textured is yarn that, after plying, is bulked or 
blown up by means of air pressure. The texturing process increases 
the diameter of the yarn by 30 to 40 per cent, giving it a natural 
fabric look similar to wool, mohair or linen. 


Coated Yarns 


- Coated yarns are made from either untwisted strand or from 
yarn which has already been twisted and plied (Diagram 3). The 
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DIAGRAM 3 
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strand or yarn is put on a creel and passed through an applicator in 
which it receives a coating such as latex or urethane. After passing 
through a curing oven, where the coating is set, the strand or yarn 
is wound on reels, for further twisting before it is packaged for 
Sale. 


Yarns coated with latex are used primarily as a reinforce- 
ment in tires and conveyor and other belting. Vinyl coated yarn is 
used for window screening. Coated yarns are a relatively new fibre- 
glass product. 


Reinforcement Products 


After World War II, glass fibres and filaments began to 
find wide use in the field of plastics reinforcement, particularly 
with polyester-type resins which require little or no pressure during 
their hardening period. Although there are other reinforcing mate- 
rials used, more than 90 per cent of all reinforced plastics use 
fibreglass; the balance use sisal, cotton, jute, asbestos, synthetic 
or metallic fibres. Although epoxy resins are most often selected 
where high performance is a must, polyester resins, developed in 1942, 
are used in about 85 per cent of all reinforced plastics. Polyester 
resins are thermosetting, in that they become hard when heated and 
further heating will not soften them; the action is irreversible. 
Glass fibres or filaments may also be used with thermoplastic resins, 
such as polyethylene, which become soft when heated and hard when 
cooled; the action is repeatable. 


The strength of the finished reinforced plastic article is 
directly related to the amount of reinforcement material in it, e.g., 
an article containing 80 per cent fibreglass and 20 per cent resin is 
four times stronger than an article containing opposite amounts of 
these two materials. Equally important, the direction of strength is 
related to the arrangement of the glass fibres or filaments in the 
fibreglass reinforced plastic (FRP) product. When strands are laid 
parallel to each other, maximum strength results in one direction 
(unidirectional). When half the strands are laid at right angles to 
the other half, strength is highest in two directions (bi-direction- 
al), although the strength is less than with the parallel arrangement. 
When the glass fibres are arranged in a random manner this results in 
equal) strength in all directions (lsotropic). (inereris: alsona 
relationship between the way glass is arranged and the amount of glass 
that can be loaded in a given object, e.g., by placing continuous 
Strands next to each other in a parallel arrangement more glass can 
be placed in a given volume of plastic. 


Rovings, chopped strand and milled fibres, and reinforcing 
mat are fibreglass products used as reinforcement materials. (1) They 
are produced from filament strand. Reinforcement products, unlike 
yarns, are oven dried. 


(1) Woven rovings and woven fabrics are also used in reinforcements. 


These products, however, are usually produced by weavers and not 
in glass filament plants. 


eat 


Roving 


There are three main types of roving produced by Fiberglas 
Canada Limited: P-30 roving; spun roving; and standard roving. For 
P-30 roving the filaments are gathered together at the forming area 
into a heavy single-end roving, which contains the equivalent of two 
or more strands such as are used in the manufacture of yarn or stand- 
ard roving. Spun roving is a single continuous strand that is spun 
through two large wheels before going onto the winder. The strand is 
thus looped back on itself to give the equivalent of two or more 
strands. These two types of roving are known as direct forming prod- 
ucts in that they are ready for packaging and sale once they have 
come out of the drying ovens. 


In the case of standard roving, the forming packages are 
put onto a creel and the strands are gathered together, untwisted, 
through a tension control and rewound on a single winder (Diagram 4). 
The roving is then passed through a heat treating oven and is ready 
for packaging. 


Rovings may be used directly for reinforcement of plastics 
or they may first go to a weaver and be woven. Rovings may be used 
for continuous filament winding processes in which special lathes lay 
down glass filaments in a predetermined pattern to give maximum 
strength in the directions required, e.g., for chemical tanks, pipe 
or rocket motor cases. For "pultrusion" the roving impregnated with 
resin is pushed through a die which sets the shape of the stock and 
controls the resin content, as in fishing rods, extruded structural 
Shapes, arrow shafts and pipe. For spray-up operations the roving is 
fed through a chopper and ejected in a resin stream which is directed 
into a mould, e.g., for boats, prototypes, truck roofs or display 
Signs. In hand lay-up operations, woven roving, or glass fabric or 
mat, is placed in a mould and the resin is added to it, the material 
holding to the shape of the mould, as for FRP boats and swimming 
pools. 


Chopped Strand 


To make chopped strand, the forming packages are put on a 
creel, gathered together, and fed into a chopper which cuts the 
strand into lengths from + inch to 32 inches (Diagram 4). Milled 
fibres are produced by hammer milling strand into lengths of 1/32 to 


& inch. 


Chopped strand and milled fibres are generally used in the 
reinforcement of thermoplastics. As such, they may be used in injec- 
tion moulded parts such as small gears, automotive parts or coil 
forms. The fibres may also be used in pre-mix moulding compounds in 
which the chopped strand and resin are pre-mixed for use in the 
moulding of small complicated parts incorporating many delicate in- 
serts, e.g., electrical switchgear, automotive and appliance compo- 
nents, and trays. 
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Reinforcing Mat 


Strand is also used to make reinforcing mat. For chopped 
strand mat the forming packages are taken to a creel room where the 
strands are gathered together and fed through choppers at the top of 
a box (Diagram 5). In this case, the strands are chopped into some- 
what longer lengths than for chopped strand. The strands falling from 
the chopper form a randomly deposited mat on a conveyor belt below. 
The mat moves along the conveyor belt and passes under a binder appli- 
cator. The belt then moves through a curing oven where heat activates 
the binder, causing the strands in the mat to be permanently bound 
together. As the mat comes from the oven it is trimmed and rolled up. 


Continuous filament mat is made from continuous swirl 
strands laid down in a random pattern and held together by adhesive 
binders. Surfacing mat is often used (with other reinforcements) for 
appearance and to resist weathering, but is of low strength and not 
used alone as a reinforcement. As noted, reinforcing mat may also be 
composed of glass fibres formed by the staple fibre process. 


Mat is used in many of the same products as woven roving or 
woven yarn glass fabrics. The difference lies in the strength 
requirements of the product. Mat is a general purpose reinforcing 
product used where medium strength and uniform cross-section are 
required. 


IMPORTANCE OF FIBREGLASS IN FIBREGLASS REINFORCED PRODUCTS 


The percentage weight of glass fibres in a reinforced prod- 
uct varies greatly depending on the strength requirements and method 
of production of the end-product and the kind of fibreglass material 
used. Reinforced plastic objects made of filament windings using 
rovings or yarn normally contain about 75 per cent by weight of glass 
fibres and up to a maximum of 90 per cent; spray-up operations utiliz- 
ing continuous roving result in fibreglass reinforced articles which 
normally contain only about 30 per cent by weight of glass fibres. 
Continuous roving and yarn may be anywhere from 25 to 90 per cent of 
the weight of a finished article. Reinforcing mat normally accounts 
for 25 to 45 per cent and woven-roving fabric for 40 to 60 per cent, 
by weight. Chopped strand as a percentage of the weight usually 
ranges from 10 to 45 per cent, although it may total as much as 60 
per cent in some moulding compounds, while milled fibre will only 
range from 5 to 13 per cent. 


The aforementioned percentages relate solely to the 
reinforced plastic part, component or product. Plastics play a wide 
role-in many industries but may represent only a small part of the 
value of a finished product; for example, fibreglass may represent 
50 per cent by weight of the basic hull of a boat, but represent only 
5 per cent of the total factory cost of the finished boat. Fibreglass 
is a manufacturing material which may retain its original character- 
istics in a product such as drapery, or may lose its original identity 
entirely, having gone through many stages of further manufacture 
before reaching its final state, as in a plastic component of an 
automobile. 
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CHAPTER III: PRODUCTION, TRADE AND THE MARKET 


FOR GLASS FIBRES AND FILAMENTS 
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CHAPTER III: 
PRODUCTION, TRADE AND THE MARKET FOR GLASS FIBRES AND FILAMENTS 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MARKET 


Before World War II textile glass fibres and filaments had 
very limited use in certain special textile products. Since that time, 
the market for glass fibres and filaments has broadened outside the 
textile field and production has consequently expanded at a rapid rate. 
The principal factor in this expansion was the development of a polyester 
resin that could be applied easily to glass fibres and filaments at 
room temperatures, thus opening up the vast new field of plastics rein- 
forcement. It was not until the 1960s, however, that fibreglass rein- 
forced plastics gained wide acceptance with industrial users and con- 
Sumers, and the resulting growth in fibreglass production took place. 
Production of glass fibres and filaments in non-communist countries 
alone increased from 231 million pounds in 1960 to 1.2 billion pounds 
in 1974. 


The growth in fibreglass consumption and production has been 
largely a phenomenon of the high-income, industrially developed coun- 
tries, led by the United States. In these countries future expansion 
can be expected to moderate somewhat as existing markets and applications 
become more fully exploited. Much will depend upon the development of 
new markets, resulting from technological advances in both the produc- 
tion and use of these materials. For example, developmental work is 
taking place in the use of reinforced plastics in oil and gas trans- 
mission pipelines, such as the proposed Mackenzie Valley pipeline which, 
theoretically, would tax existing world capacity. World-wide the out- 
look for the fibreglass industry is very encouraging, because in most 
countries the use of glass fibres and filaments is still new. 


THE PRODUCER 


At present there is only one producer of textile glass fibres 
or filaments in Canada, Fiberglas Canada Limited. The principal owners 
of Fiberglas Canada are Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, and Duplate 
Canada Ltd., each with 48 per cent of the outstanding common stock; the 
remaining 4 per cent being held by Canadian shareholders. Duplate 
Canada.Ltd. is controlled bytPPG. Industries Inc. According to Fibergias 
Canada, since PPG Industries and Owens-Corning are competitors in the 
production of fibreglass in the United States, it works only with Owens- 
Corning in the area of technology. Since September 1974 Fiberglas 
Canada has been a public company; before that date it was a private 
company. 


Fiberglas Canada has five plants in Canada; however, only the 
plant in Guelph, Ontario, produces textile glass filament. The other 
plants manufacture glass wool for use as insulation material. The Guelph 
plant employs about 500 people, some one quarter of the company's total 
Canadian employment. Continuous filament products represent about 20 
per cent of total company sales. In 1973, the total capital investment 
in the Guelph plant was about $18 million. 
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Before 1965 all textile glass filament production by Fibre- 
glass Canada was from glass marbles imported from Owens-Corning in 
the United States. The company now makes its own glass. Due to pol- 
lution control requirements, the Canadian company has had to intro- 
duce a new type of textile glass in recent years. The company carried 
out a five-year research program at a cost of $1.5 million for this pur- 
pose jointly with Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. The new glass, 
Type E (electrical), eliminates the use of fluorine and boron and con- 
tains less than 1 per cent total alkali, much below the 4 per cent sod- 
ium usually present in borosilicate/alumina glass. 


According to the company, the new process, in service since 
January 1974, yields a glass fibre the equal of borosilicate. No one 
else in the world is as yet making a boron-free glass fibre. 


PRODUCTION 


Production of glass filaments began in Canada shortly after 
World War II. In volume terms, growth initially was modest; by 1960, 
production totalled some 3 million pounds. Output increased more than 
tenfold during the ensuing 15 years, to over 30 million pounds in 1974. 
An average annual growth rate of 24 per cent, one of the highest in 
the world, resulted in a tripling of production from roughly 3 to 9 
million pounds during the period 1961-65. Between 1965 and 1970, there 
was an annual growth rate of 19 per cent, with production reaching over 
19 million pounds in 1970. 


During the early 1970s Canadian output of glass fibres and 
filaments grew at an average annual rate of nearly 13 per cent. This 
was a considerably lower rate of growth than in the 1960s. Although 
some deceleration was inevitable with increasing market maturity, there 
were some unique and unusual circumstances during that period which also 
affected growth adversely. During 1971 and 1972, the company was unable 
to produce to capacity due to problems encountered in meeting polution 
abatement requirements and in developing a new glass. Furthermore, to- 
ward the end of 1974 the impact of the "oil crisis" and the ensuing 
economic recession began to be felt. Most of the growth was thus con- 
fined to 1973 and the first half of 1974. 


On a per capita basis, production rose from 0.2 pound in 1960 
to 0.5 pound in 1965 and to 1.5 pounds in 1974. Per capita production 
in Canada of textile glass fibres and filaments in 1960 was only about 
one-quarter that of the United States. However, the very rapid expan- 
Sion of domestic output during the subsequent years - double the growth 
rate of the more established U.S. industry - closed this gap in per 
capita production to one-half the U.S. level in 1974. 


Inasmuch as the United States is the world leader in 
fibreglass usage as well as production technology, it is likely that 
Canada also lags somewhat behind the United States in terms of per 
capita consumption. New fibreglass applications emerge on the Ca- 
nadian scene somewhat later than in the United States and, at any 
point in time, may not be as fully developed as in that country. How- 
ever, the gap in per capita consumption is undoubtedly considerably 
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smaller than in production. Canada imports relatively more than the 
United States, and exports less, not only of fibreglass materials, 
but also of the textiles and FRP products incorporating these materials. 


The rapid growth in domestic demand for fibreglass materials 
has led to continued increases in Canadian capacity to produce glass 
filaments. However, since each additional furnace enhances capacity 
by considerably more than immediate market requirements, periods of 
excess capacity occur from time to time. This situation may be aggra- 
vated by the sensitivity of demand to changes in general economic con- 
ditions. At the same time, surplus capacity can disappear very quickly 
when an addition to capacity is followed by a sharp upturn in demand, 
as happened in 1973. The cyclical sensitivity of the Canadian industry 
is not unique, the same phenomenon being evident in world production 
(Table 3-2). 


Although the Canadian tariff structure with respect to glass 
fibres and filaments was designed relative to their use in textiles, 
over two-thirds of domestic output is currently composed of products 
used in reinforced plastics. Textile applications (including coated 
yarns) thus account for less than one-third of Canadian fibreglass 
production. 


Considering the reinforcement market only, FRP boats, mostly 
pleasure craft, constitute the largest market for fibreglass, accounting 
for over one-third of all sales. Fibreglass used in motor vehicle parts 
and components has averaged slightly less than one-quarter of total 
Canadian output, although this market is expected to grow in importance 
as FRP products, in view of their light weight, will be used increas- 
ingly) in “the motor vehicle industry. Construction; in the form-of, 
for instance, reinforced panelling, averaged just less than 15 per cent 
of the total reinforcement market. A similar proportion of fibreglass 
is used in corrosion resistant materials. The remaining 10 per cent 
of all fibreglass sold for reinforcing is for manufacturing a number of 
miscellaneous items such as furniture, parts for household appliances 
and various leisure goods. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the public sittings, Fiberglas Canada stated that it 
does not actively seek export markets except when is has excess capac~ 
ity. This was confirmed by confidential information made available to 
the Board. 


IMPORTS 


Fibreglass products may be imported directly, or indirectly 
as textiles or fibreglass reinforced products. Indirect as well as 
direct imports compete with and displace Canadian production of fibre- 
glass products. The Board recognizes that indirect imports of fibre- 
glass in the form of further processed goods are probably much more 
significant than direct imports. However, the Board was unable to es- 
timate the level of these indirect imports, and hence the following 
discussion deals solely with imports of fibreglass materials. 
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Published data pertaining to imports of glass fibres and 
filaments are available only with respect to glass yarns and rovings 
combined, recorded under import commodity class 366-30. Imports of 
these and other fibreglass materials were not readily available by tar- 
iff item because glass fibres and filaments enter under the same tariff 
item as other synthetic fibres, with the exception of glass tire cord 
which has since June 1970 been provided for in a separate tariff item, 
56117-1. In order to fill this gap to some extent, the Board carried 
out a search of raw import documentation for 1973 to ascertain the level 
of imports in that year for fibreglass other than yarns, rovings and 
tire cord. 


Analysis of confidential information indicates that imports, 
excluding indirect imports, accounted for about 13 per cent of the 
Canadian market for textile glass fibres and filaments, and that the 
Canadian producer supplied about 87 per cent. With respect to yarns, 
rovings and tire cord it appears that imports, for which data are avail- 
able for a number of years, have grown in line with Canadian production, 
and that the level of import penetration has remained at about 10 per 
cent of the domestic market. 


Import penetration tends to be greatest at times of deficient 
capacity on the part of the domestic producer. This occurred in 1971 
and again in 1973. In addition, some product lines, for which the 
Canadian market has not yet grown to a level warranting production in 
Canada, are currently being imported by Fiberglas Canda for resale. 


On an individual commodity basis, of less than one-half mil- 
lion pounds of glass fibres imported under tariff item 56005-1 in 1973, 
virtually the entire amount was identified as chopped strand and milled 
fibre. Imports of glass fibres, under tariff item 56010-1, amounted 
to only a few thousand pounds. Furthermore, there were, in that year, 
no recorded imports at all of glass filaments for use in the manufacture 
of yarns or flock under tariff item 56015-1. 


It is not surprising that imports under these three tariff 
items were restricted to reinforcement products. As noted earlier, 
the Board is unaware of any manufacturer in Canada who uses glass staple 
fibres or who would import glass filaments for conversion into staple 
fibres. The Board found that even the imports of chopped strand and 
milled fibres did not appear to constitute any continuing influx of 
competitive goods. Milled fibres, which made up a large portion of 
the imports, are not produced in Canada. Almost all of the chopped 
strand imports were identified as being either intermittent intra- 
company transfers or products of a particular type not produced in 
Canada. All imports under these tariff items were from the United 
States. 


Imports of non-woven glass fibre or filament mat, tariff 
item 56300-1, amounted to approximately one million pounds in volume 
and one-half million dollars in value in 1973. Information received 
by the Board indicates that imports during 1973 were not representative 
of the current situation and were somewhat higher than in more recent 
years. There are a number of companies currently selling imported 
reinforcing mat in Canada. 
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Imports of glass tire cord, under tariff item S617=1,.(1) 
amounted to about one-half million pounds in 1971, increased to just 
under one million pounds in 1972 and returned to approximately the 1971 
level in the years 1973 and 1974. The market for fibreglass tire cord 
has been almost uniquely North American. Only Owens-Corning and PPG 
Industries appear to have developed tire cord technology; Fiberglas 
Canada takes its technology from Owens-Corning. There has been product 
differentiation on the part of these two U.S. companies with respect to 
glass tire cord. It seems that Canadian imports are limited to the 
type not produced by Fiberglas Canada but preferred by some certain 
tire manufacturers. 


Imports under commodity class 366-30, comprised of glass 
yarns and rovings, entering mainly under tariff items 56105-1 and 
56110-1, averaged 2.2 million pounds annually during the period 1970-75. 
Imports under tariff item 56105-1 totalled just over three-quarters of 
a million pounds in 1973, although they were nearly twice as high in 
1971 when there was a tight domestic supply situation. Imports enter- 
ing under this tariff item are singles, i.e., yarns and rovings composed 
of a single group of filaments or strand. Yarns and rovings comprised 
of more than one group of strands enter under tariff item 56110-1. 
Imports of the latter totalled over one and a half million pounds in 
1973. The United States is the main source of imports of glass yarn 
and roving. Italy, West Germany, United Kingdom, and France, on occa- 
sion, also ship these fibreglass products to Canada. 


Analysis by the Board pertaining to tariff items 56105-1 and 
56110-1 during 1975 indicated that at that time the major portion was 
rovings and the remainder yarns. The rovings entered almost exclusively 
under 56110-1. This pattern may well be different in other years. 


Information presented to the Board indicates that most of the 
yarn imports are for use in the production of further manufactured prod- 
ucts for export. This same situation holds true for a large portion of 
the roving imports. In gases where glass fibres or filaments are 
imported for further processing and subsequent re-export, the importer 
is able to obtain a drawback of duty. Under these circumstances, the 
rates of duty, regardless of their level, have no protective effect. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


Technology relating to the commercial production of textile 
glass fibres and filaments is still relatively new and is controlled by 
a small number of companies. As a result, most companies producing 
fibreglass in the non-communist world are affiliates or subsidiaries of 
a few major producers. 


(1) Before June 1970, when tariff item 56117-1 was established, tire 
cord entered under tariff item 56110-1, and was classified under 
import commodity class 366-30 with glass yarns and rovings. Begin- 
ning in 1971, import commodity class 367-95 covered glass tire 
ConG. 
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In 1975, there were estimated to be 79 textile glass fibre 
and filament producing plants in the world, located in 25 countries 
(Table 3-1). Owens-Corning is the world's largest producer. Other 
multinational producers include PPG Industries Inc., United Merchants 
and Manufacturers (United States), Saint-Gobain (France) and 
Pilkington Brothers (United Kingdom). Of the 56 plants located in 20 
non-communist countries, Owens-Corning had a direct or indirect inter- 
est in at least 18 plants in 13 countries, PPG Industries in six 
plants in four countries, United Merchants and Manufacturers in three 
plants in three countries, and Saint-Gobain in seven plants in five 
countries. Of the 22 plants which were apparently owned by independ- 
ent producers, nine were in Japan, eight in Western Europe, and five 
in the United States. (1) 


Rapid expansion in the output of glass fibres and filaments 
has not been unique to Canada but is a world-wide phenomenon. Table 
3-2 shows production for a number of specified countries.(2) In 1960, 
when fibreglass usage was still very much in the development stage, 
the United States produced much more than half of the world output of 
glass fibres and filaments. Since that time, as usage "matured" in 
the United States, and as production expanded rapidly in such coun- 
tries as Japan, the relative position of the United States has de- 
clined substantially. In 1974, Canada produced less than 3 per cent 
of world output. 


Using average output per plant as an indicator of scale of 
production, the United States ranked first among producers in 1973 at 
53 million pounds. By comparison, Fiberglas Canada produced 32 mil- 
lion pounds. Each plant in the Netherlands, Belgium, and West 
Germany combined produced on average 31 million pounds, in France 27 
million pounds and in Japan 20 million pounds. While these averages 
Suggest that there are undoubtedly larger plants in the world than 
the fibreglass plant in Guelph, there are also many which are 
considerably smaller. 


(1) Partial ownership of these apparently independent plants by the 
major fibreglass producers is quite possible, as the major pro- 
ducers may hold partial ownership through subsidiary companies. 

(2) Data were not available for all producing countries. Neverthe- 
less, it is believed that the total volume in Table 3-2 is a 
reasonable indicator of the trend in world production of 
fibreglass. 
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Table 3-1: Estimated Number of Textile Glass Fibre Producing 
Plants, elo) 5 


co a 


Country and No. of 
Region Plants 


West Europe 


Belgium and Luxembourg 
Finland 
France 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Italy and Malta 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Spain 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Total West Europe 
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2) age tpir erat rc arichy caren an © 


East Europe 


Czechoslovakia 2 
German Democratic Republic af 
Poland 2 
WIS. he. (1972) aay 

Total East Europe 16 


Americas 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Canada 
Columbia 
Mexico 
United States 
Total Americas 
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Africa, Asia, & Oceania 
Australia and New Zealand 


China, People's Republic (1973) 
India 
Japan 
South Africa 
Total Africa, Asia, & Oceania 
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World Total 


Source: Textile Organon. 
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CHAPTER IV: GLASS FIBRE AND FILAMENT COSTS AND PRICES 
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CHAPTER IV: GLASS FIBRE AND FILAMENT COSTS AND PRICES 


This chapter first presents the Board's findings with 
respect to the cost and profitability of glass fibre and filament 
production in Canada as compared with the United States. Next, there 
is an analysis of fibreglass prices and pricing policies in the two 
countries. This is followed by a discussion of the way in which 
higher prices in Canada affect Canadian users of glass fibres and 
filaments. Confidentiality again allows for the presentation of only 
limited portions of the data used by the Board. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


Fiberglas Canada Limited supplied the Board with detailed 
information on the costs of producing textile glass fibres and fila- 
ments in Canada, at both the plant and the individual commodity level. 
The Board, on the basis of data and information from various sources, 
was able to arrive at comparable figures on production costs in the 
United States, though only at the industry level. A comparison of 
the two industries indicates that production costs in Canada are 
higher than in the United States. However, this differential in pro- 
duction cost was considerably less than the level of protection pro- 
vided by the present tariff. 


It was found that the cost disadvantage of Fiberglas Canada 
was more the result of the wide range of glass filament products than 
of the plant's basic capacity to produce textile glass and glass 
filaments. Thus, while the smaller capacity of the Canadian plant, 
in terms of glass, did result in somewhat higher costs, as did raw 
materials, it was mainly in the production stages beyond the forming 
of the initial filament that the greatest cost differentials were 
incurred. This affected overhead costs as machinery, due to the 
shorter production runs required for the Canadian market, is used 
less efficiently. Showt production runs and frequent change-overs 
also had an adverse effect on overall productivity of labour at the 
Canadian plant; it was noticeable for a number of the high volume 
products that labour productivity in Canada compared very favourably 
with that in the United States. Moreover, in terms of unit labour 
cost, the productivity gap has, in recent years, been aggravated for 
the Canadian producer by rising wage rate differentials. 


PROFITS 


It was found that the return on gross sales to Fiberglas 
Canada for its glass fibre and filament production was similar to the 
overall return to fibreglass producers in the United States and other 
related Canadian manufacturing industries. It was equally clear that 
the company's profits were not excessive, despite the company's 
position as sole Canadian producer of these commodities. 
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PRICES AND PRICING POLICIES 


The absence of excessive profits to Fiberglas Canada from its 
textile glass operations, when coupled with production cost differentials, 
which are considerably less than the existing level of tariff protection, 
suggests that the Canadian producer does not price up fully to the tariff. 
This section examines whether and to what extent pricing up takes place. 


The Board obtained information relating to prices at a number 
of levels. Information dealing with domestic prices of fibreglass 
products to industrial users, volume discounts, and export rebates was 
available from published price lists. Data relating to distributors’ 
discounts and to prices charged for direct export sales were supplied 
to the Board on a confidential basis, as were data relating to the actual 
sales return, net of any discounts, rebates, freight costs, and other 
allowances, realized by Fiberglas Canada. The Board also obtained the 
published U.S. price lists of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Incorporated and 
confidential statements dealing with its distributor discount policies. 


While there are a number of other producers of textile glass 
fibres and filaments in the United States, whose prices were not in- 
cluded in the comparison of prices in the two countries, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas is the world's largest producer and is a price leader. The 
comparison of the list prices of Fiberglas Canada with those of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas was deemed to be representative of the general 
situation. 


Although the Board based its analysis and conclusions on all 
the aforementioned data and information, only published list prices are 
shown in the following analysis and discussion. However, these list 
prices represent the basis for the prices at which most consumers ac- 
tually purchase fibreglass, and are felt to be an accurate reflection 
of price differentials, if not actual prices charged, with respect to 
the vast majority of users, and most of the fibreglass used. 


Pricing Policies 


Fiberglas Canada markets fibreglass products from its Guelph 
plant by selling direct to large industrial users and through a system 
of distributors to handle the needs of smaller firms. The company has 
stated that it attempts to provide uniform pricing across Canada. for 
direct orders of a full truckload or carload of 30,000 pounds or more, 
Fiberglas Canada pays the transportation charges to the customers's 
warehouse or, in the case of rail transport, to the closest rail des- 
tination. Any number of listed products may be combined in one order 
from Fiberglas Canada to attain truckload quantities. On orders of 
less than 30,000 pounds, prices are f.o.b. Fiberglas Canada Limited, 
Guelph, Ontario. This policy, of absorbing transportation charges on 
the large volume orders, also applies to sales to distributors. 


Fiberglas Canada stated, at the public sittings that, while 
it does not attempt to dictate or control their resale policies, dis- 
tributors in major Canadian centres would normally sell according to 
the published list prices. For small orders outside of the major centres 
it is likely that the distributor would attempt to reclaim some of the 
additional transportation costs. This same type of deviation from list 
prices would also be expected to occur in the United States. Information 
obtained from the Board's surveys confirms the existence of the general 
application of list prices across Canada. 
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The U.S. distribution system, as exemplified by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, differs from that in Canada to the extent that 
absorption of transportation charges by the producer is not tied to 
volume purchase. With the exception of shipments to the Pacific Coast, 
all prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, but freight is allowed on 
seller's routing; additional transportation charges are extra. Ship- 
ments to the Pacific Coast do require some minimum volumes in order to 
have the freight charges absorbed. In the United States, the greater 
segment of business is on a direct basis, due in part to the size of 
user operations and in part to the policy of absorbing freight costs 
regardless of volume. 


Certain of Fiberglas Canada's product lines, such as yarns 
and tire cord, appear for the most part to have their usage largely 
limited to the central Ontario and Quebec region. For yarns and tire 
cord all sales are direct to weavers or other customers. On the other 
hand, many of the other industries utilizing fibreglass inputs are 
widely dispersed throughout the country. For most of these products 
the main portion of sales are made through distributors. 


Fiberglas Canada sells to distributors at a certain per- 
centage less than the full truckload list prices. However, the dis- 
tributor discounts given by the U.S. producers are believed to be 
roughly equivalent to those in Canada, and are also based on the same 
System of a percentage discount from list price. Such being the case, 
the percentage difference in producers' prices to distributors would 
be the same as the percentage difference on list prices. Throughout 
this chapter the differentials in full truckload list prices can be 
taken as being the same as the differentials in producers' prices to 
distributors in Canada and the United States. 


Users, purchasing reinforcement products direct from 
Fiberglas Canada in truckload quantities, are eligible for a rebate 
upon achieving a certain volume of purchases (Table 4-1). The per- 
centage and unit rebates are calculated on the basis of full truck- 
load (FTL) list prices. Distributors do not receive discounts with 
respect to volume purchased, but rather a discount to provide a 
margin for distribution costs. 


Purchasers of products destined for use in goods which are 
to be exported may obtain an export credit. This type of credit is 
available both to users who purchase directly from Fiberglas Canada 
as well as to users who buy through a distributor, although volume 
requirements are significantly lower for those buying through a dis- 
tributor. The amount of the export rebate is usually of such an 
order that the industrial user in Canada pays the same price as his 
competitor in the United States. Without such an export rebate, the 
Canadian user would simply import the required fibreglass material 
and, upon exportation of the finished product, claim a drawback of 
the duties paid. 


Available data for U.S. prices do not indicate either large 
volume discounts or export credits. The Board is not aware of any 
specific policies of large volume discounts or export credits by U.S. 
producers although in slack periods it is believed that there may be 
specially negotiated prices for both large volumes and exports. 
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Table 4-1: Selected Glass Filament Products: Volume Discounts 
for Direct Purchasers and Export Credits, 1972, 1974, 
and 1975 


Volume Discount Export (a) 
(at Applicable Poundage) Credit 
150,000 250,000 500,060 750,000 


- per cent - - $ per lb. - 
1972 
Continuous 
roving 5 7 7 7 AS 
Continuous spun 
roving 5 yi 7 7 wEL5 D 
Chopped strand mat 5 7 i 7 ‘OP etlSozaLe ee 
(M700, M750, and D 
M900) F09MCIE=3e0oze/ tte) 
Chopped strand 
(dollars per pound) - eOE 02 03 045 
1974 (Oct.) 
Continuous 
roving 5 7 7 i) 2G D 
Chopped strand mat 5 *) A; 7 LOGIC «/ Fit. #) 
(M751 and M777) .095 (14-3 oz./ft.%) 
Chopped strand 
(dollars per pound) - 201 02 203 . 04 
1974 (Feb.) 
Continuous 
roving 5 7 7 fi et 
Bhoppedteteean na cees 7 7 7 Myatt ee 


(M751 and M777) .095 (14-3 noma ee) 
Chopped strand 


(dollars per pound) - J00: £02 03 .04 
1975 (Oct...) 
Continuous 
roving - 3 5 5 rs 
Chopped strand 
mat (M751 and 
M797) - 3 5 i ps 
Chopped strand 
(dollars per pound) - - 200 02 #05 


(a) Exports must incorporate a minimum of 10,000 1b. of continuous 
roving or chopped strand mat. 


Source: Fiberglas Canada Limited. 
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Prices 


In this section Canadian and U.S. prices will be compared 
for the purpose of ascertaining the extent to which Fiberglas Canada 
utilizes the existing levels of tariff protection on textile glass 
fibres and filaments. With full tariff utilizations one would expect 
that Canadian fibreglass prices would be higher than the U.S. prices by 
the full amount or level (per cent) of the tariff. A United States - 
Canada price difference of less than this would indicate less than full 
tariff utilization. Less than full tariff utilization would confirm 
the Board's findings with respect to the cost disadvantage and profit- 
ability of the Canadian producer. 


The price comparisons will be made essentially on the basis 
of list prices. The differentials between U.S. and Canadian fibreglass 
prices arrived at in this manner are believed to be representative of 
the differences in the average prices actually paid by consumers in the 
two countries. In reality, differences in the average returns on sales 
to the producers will tend to be smaller than those indicated by list 
prices because of volume and export rebates offered by the Canadian 
producer and the greater prevalence of distributor sales and discounts 
in Canada. 


Yarn - Yarn prices in the United States and Canada for 1974 and 1975 
are shown in Table 4-2. As is evident, Fiberglas Canada appears to use 
only a small portion of the available tariff protection for yarns. 
Fiberglas Canada stated to the Board that the textile industry had been 
going through a major recession and that Canadian textile manufacturers 
would be unable to continue production with higher prices for glass 
yarns. The Board recognizes that in a number of cases yarns are being 
sold at a below-cost price, so that the list prices are not a reflection 
of the actual production costs. However, continuing production of these 
yarns enhances capacity utilization and absorption of plant overhead. 


Table 4-2: Comparative Glass Yarn Prices, Canada and United 
Seaver). IU) 7/4: hake) IS)7/5) 


Mor oN. 
Ma reabiate 
Ad Valorem 
Equivalent Percentage 
United Canada/Ucs. (Tel. 6105-1 of ‘Tarits 
Product. » Year wCanada States Differential and 56110-1) Utilized 
= Caltrans per: lb. = ys Z us 
DE 75 WOE sl. OS) 5 Bye. DoH Ths @ 1S) Ab 
LO Seon C08) 5 SMe) Saez PT Pe VOR T 
DESO 1974 .66(.02) 703 4.8 25.9 Isha 5) 
MOPS oC 6 O2)) -66 O20 DS. 2 0.0 
EG 75 LO Ae ee 5D oICsOS) ae) G50 BORG Dons 
US) ny Srsh(C ORS) Ao 0) G6 (0) 30.0 533 
Galso OO 21 G05) -59 Sen 26.9 19.0 
US Psy  a{SPA(Co@3S))) AG -1.6 25.9 -6.2 


The figures shown in brackets are the export rebates given to Canadian 
weavers by Fiberglas Canada Limited on proof of export of woven goods. 
There are no volume discounts. 


Source: Fiberglas Canada Limited; Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Incorporated, United States. 
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Tire Cord - Fibreglass tire cord is sold on a direct basis either to 
the tire manufacturer or to the weaver who, in turn, supplies tire fa- 
bric to the tire manufacturer. A credit or rebate approximately equal 
to the difference between Canadian and U.S. list prices is granted to 
the manufacturer on all tire cord which is used in tires going into the 
OEM (Original Equipment Manufacturers) market, either domestic or ex- 
port, and on all tire cord used in tires for export. Tire cord used 
in the manufacture of tires for the domestic replacement tire market is 
sold at regular list prices. Table 4-3 shows the relationship between 
Canadian prices for the replacement tire market and U.S. prices. 


Table 4-3: Comparative Tire Cord Prices, Canada (Replacement 
Tires Only) and the United States, 1973 to 1975 


MORON J efard er 


United Ad Valorem 
Canada States Differential Equivalent 
- Can. $ per lb. - he 
1973 -905 - 780 16.0 AE pr 
1974 -905 ~102 18.8 i oipgt ti 
1975 ~895 woo 7.8 LT SO 


Source: Fiberglas Canada Limited. U.S. prices are for Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Incorporated. 


The list price for tire cord used in the domestic replacement 
tire market averaged about 17 per cent higher than the corresponding U.S. 
list price for 1973 and 1974. There was, therefore, nearly a full uti- 
lization of the tariff on tire cord sales for domestic replacement tires. 
However, the differential declined to about half the available protection 
in 1975, when Fiberglas Canada reduced its price for tire cord while the 
U.S. price increased. 


Chopped Strand - Chopped strand, due to its specialized uses, is sold 
in Canada mostly to high volume users, who would probably receive a vol- 
ume discount from list price. The most appropriate comparison between 
Canadian and U.S. prices would be on the basis of discounted FTL and 
FTL prices respectively (see Table 4-4). On this basis it would appear 
that Fiberglas Canada does not price up fully to the tariff. As the 
Canadian-U.S. price differential on chopped strand declined considerably 
in 1975, it appears that, in fact, very large volume users in Canada 
did even better. However, it is likely, in the face of the poor market 
conditions also in the United States, that producers in that country 
also provided a volume discount and that actually the price difference 
in that year for chopped strand between the two countries was not un- 
like that in previous years. 
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Table 4-4: Comparison of List Prices for Chopped Strand, 
Canada _ and United States, 1972, 1974, and 1975 

1972 1974 1974 1975 

(Feb.) (Oct.) (Occ) 


- Can. $ per lb. - 


Prices 
Canada: 
FTL, with volume -365 to 230 LO 42 ‘EO <4 LO 
discount (a) 385 -40 44 46 
United States: 
FTL oD oo. -40 -46 
=— Der Cenc = 
Differential 
Canada/United States 4.3) to Ze EO 5.00 tO =2. 4 to 
10.0 Sod 10.0 0.0 
MerIN] Tariff 185 PAG) iO) LOSO 10.0 


(a) See Table 4-1 for applicable volume. 


Source: Fiberglas Canada Limited and Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Incorporated. 


Rovings - With respect to glass rovings and mat, which Fiberglas 
Canada sells mainly through distributors, prices in Canada and the 
United States are compared at the FTL level. As shown in Table 4-5, 
prices of P-30 roving, the lower value product, during the period 1972 
to 1974, were more than a third higher in Canada, while for standard 
roving this difference ranged from nearly a third to a quarter. Price 
differences between the two countries for the two products, at FTL lev- 
els, narrowed substantially as of October 1975. Although there may be 
no substantial increases in direct import competition, the rovings must 
be priced so as to allow users of these intermediate goods to maintain 
their competitive position. 


Prices are shown in Canadian dollars so that part of the 
change shown is due to exchange rate fluctuations; for example, if the 
exchange were calculated at par, the list price differentials shown in 
Table 4-5 would have been about 2.5 percentage points lower in 1974 and 
about 2.5 percentage points higher in 1975. 


Table 4-5 also shows that the level of protection for rovings 
has declined. Because the present tariff combines an ad valorem (per 
cent) and a specific (cents per pound) duty, the ad valorem equivalent 
of the specific duty component declines as prices of rovings rise. 
Moreover, this equivalent is higher for the lower-priced product, P-30 
roving, than for standard roving. 


As of October 1975, at FTL prices, it appears that the 
Canadian producer used only about half of the available tariff pro- 
tection for standard roving and close to two-thirds for P-30 roving. 
During the period 1972 to 1974 the level of tariff utilization exceeded 
70 and 90 per cent respectively. 
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Table 4-5: Bilan eater paN be (FTL) List Prices for Class Filament 
a 


Rovings, Canada and United States, 1972, 1974, 
and 1975 
1972 1974 1974 1975 
(Feb: ) (Cert) (Oct. ) 
- Can. $ per lb. - 
FTL Prices 
Canada 
Standard roving 747 49 ere! oO 
P-30 roving 44 s45 -49 wl 
United States 
Standard roving “36 wg ay 94 48 
P-30 roving woe pes: 5 oA, 
Differential Faas Oe 
Canada/United States 
Standard roving Sabie) 2.3 ide es: 16.2 
P=30 roving 38.8 30.0 36% 2 21.4 
M.F.N. Tariff (Ad Valorem 
Equivalent Rate of Duty) 
Standard roving 37 «8 30 33.8 30.8 


P-30 roving ot. 5 40.3 CY ERs) 33.5 


(a) Prices shown are for comparable products. 


Source: Fiberglas Canada Limited and Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Incorporated. 


Mat - Imports of tex¢ile glass fibre or filament reinforcing mat are 
subject to a rate of duty of 25 p.c. M.F.N. (Table 4-6). However, list 
price differentials in 1975 for full truckload purchases of comparable 
products ranged between 11 and 17 per cent (one product, not shown in 
the table, had a 17.1 per eent list price differential in sce.) 2197008 
Thus, the Canadian producer generally used, as of (Oct.) 1975, less 
than half the tariff protection available to him. Previously, the level 
of tariff utilization was higher, but, as can be seen, there was at no 
time. full aitilization: 
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Table 4-6: Comparison of (FTL) aes Prices for Glass Fibre 
Chopped Strand Mat, Canada and United States, 


Reeemnreeg Say Ns ANI Tt foe, a th 


1972 1974 1974 1975 
(Feb. ) (Oct.) (Oct.) 
FTL. Prices - Can. $ per 1b. - 
Canada 9 
1 oz./ft.* Mat ; 61 .635 -675 eT a 
1& to 3.0z./ft.~ Mat .58 605 645 . 68 
United States 
eee 
Wozs/ ft. war 20 -566 - 600 67 
er awn. EL. Pane 48 .518 .541 vol 
Ditrerential 
Cones States =e POL Cente 
Lc clgs ot Mat ‘ 16.2 iPS) te ela 
See LOUGT OZ. / rte Mart 2720 16.8 19 32 12.4 
MereNs, lLariot hate 
of Duty Dy s0 25.2.0 HSeay) 25.0 


(a) For comparable products: chopped strand mat for use in marine in- 
dustries and contact moulding. 


Source: Fiberglas Canada Limited and Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Incorporated. 


THE EFFECTS OF FIBREGLASS COSTS ON USER INDUSTRIES 


The present level of protection provided the Canadian pro- 
ducer of fibreglass, and the consequent higher fibreglass prices, can 
have a substantial and significant effect on users of these materials. 
At the public sittings, spokesmen for user industries claimed that the 
relatively high tariff on glass fibres and filaments increased their 
costs of production to such a degree that their competitive position in 
the domestic market was seriously undermined. This section, therefore, 
will examine the proportion of total costs represented by fibreglass for 
a number of user industries and the extent to which these costs are in 
fact increased by the existing levels of protection. 


The data used in this section were obtained by the Board 
through a number of surveys of domestic fibreglass users. The Board 
received a large number of returns from these surveys, encompassing a 
wide variety of manufactured products incorporating fibreglass. However, 
the number of returns dealing with each specific product was generally 
limited, and thus the actual figures cannot be revealed. The following 
discussion will, therefore, be confined to the general results of the 
analysis. 


In order to determine the extra costs faced by a manufacturer 
using domestically produced fibreglass, factory costs were recalculated 
on the basis of U.S. fibreglass prices, without duty. The reduction 
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in factory costs arrived at,by applying U.S. prices, measures the cost 
to users of the level of protection actually utilized by Fiberglas 
Canada, not the cost of the level of protection provided by the tariff. 
In accordance with the present degree of tariff utilization, it could 
readily be ascertained what the additional cost of full tariff utili- 
zation would have been, as well as the impact on fibreglass users of 
possible tariff changes. 


The incidence of tariff protection on glass fibres and fila- 
ments depends on the importance of these materials in total production 
cost, the actual tariff and the extent of tariff utilization. The 
following model exemplifies some of these relationships: 


Potential 
Additional Actual 
End- Significance Current Cost Due (a) Protection Additional 


Producto vor Fibreglass Tarire COsTaritT Utilized Cost \@ 


= percent - 
A 10 40 raps pas) Zou) 
B 2) Zo 120 10 Oe 
C 50 20 ae 20 Bio 
D 50 40 14.3 5 2.4 


(a) See footnote (b), Table 4-7. 


As shown, a tariff of 40 per cent could have a very great 
impact on end-product D“where fibreglass represents half of total 
production costs; if fully utilized it would add 20*per cent®to™its 
cost of production in Canada. However, in the case of end-product B 
it would add very little because not only is the tariff on the fibre- 
glass input less than that for the input to end-product D, but it is 
also a much less significant component. However, Canadian end-product 
manufacturers have, at least in recent years, not had to carry the 
full impact of the tariff on fibreglass because, as demonstrated pre- 
viously, Fiberglas Canada has not fully priced up to the tariff, so that 
the actual additional cost of the protection would be substantially 
lower, as demonstrated for end-products A, B, and D. The model also 
demonstrates that a lowering of the statutory rates to the level 
currently utilized would not provide any significant savings to users. 


Manufacturers of Textile Products 


Canadian weavers use fibreglass in the form of yarns, rovings 
and tire cord. Woven roving is not, itself, a final product because 
all woven roving is sold as an input for further use in the manufacture 
of reinforced plastics products. Yarns may be woven into products 
which are in their final form, or into intermediate products, such as 
cloth, which, like woven rovings, is used for reinforcement. Fibre- 
glass tire cord is woven into tire fabric. There is only one indepen- 
ent tire fabric weaver in Canada, Dominion Textile Limited; most 
Canadian tire producers have their own weaving facilities. 
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Eight firms‘)? responded to the Tariff Board survey of textile 
manufacturers using fibreglass. Responses to the survey included the 
largest weavers in Canada and the results are felt to be representative. 


The survey showed that the percentage of total factory costs 
directly attributable to the cost of fibreglass inputs ranged from about 
one-quarter to one-half of the total factory costs of products woven 
from yarns, and to an even higher proportion for woven rovings and tire 
cord fabric. Inasmuch as Canadian-U.S. list price differentials in late 
1975 were close to 20 per cent (see Table 4-5) it appears that the pro- 
tection provided to rovings have added more than 10 per cent to the 
cost of woven rovings. As indicated earlier in this chapter, most 
Canadian and U.S. yarn prices are relatively close, as only a small pro- 
portion of the tariff on yarn is used. Consequently, the costs of pro- 
duction for yarn users have been comparatively little affected by the 
existing tariff; the maximum impact noted was 3 per cent. This figure 
would, of course, be considerably higher if the tariff on fibreglass 
materials were fully utilized. For woven rovings, full tariff utili- 
zation would have increased production cost in 1975 by more than 15 
per cent, and for glass textiles by the same extent. 


Such products as woven roving and tire fabric are not end- 
products but intermediate goods for use in other industries. The im- 
pact of higher Canadian prices of non-woven glass fibres and filament 
on such end-products would, in turn, depend on the importance of the 
woven glass products in the total cost of production of the end-products 
in question. 


Manufacturers of Fibreglass Reinforced Plastics 


Fibreglass is an essential ingredient of fibreglass rein- 
forced plastic (FRP) products. However, its importance in terms of the 
total factory cost of these products was generally found to be small. 
Based on the Tariff Board survey, fibreglass costs as a percentage of 
total factory costs ranged from close to 3 per cent better than 40 per 
cent as shown in Table 4-7. The small number of responses for each 
particular end-product do not allow the actual product to be identified. 


For most reinforced plastics the higher Canadian prices for 
fibreglass appear to add less than 5 per cent to total factory costs. 
In the marine market, the largest end-use market for fibreglass, the 
total impact of a fully utilized tariff on glass fibres and filaments 
would be to add at most about 5 per cent to the factory costs with 
respect to FRP canoes and less than 2 per cent for fully equipped power 
cruisers. However, because the tariff is not fully utilized, the addi- 
tional costs for boats, resulting from higher Canadian fibreglass prices, 
actually range from about 1 to 3 per cent. As indicated by the fol- 
lowing table, the cost impact on fibreglass reinforced products of the 
utilized tariff protection is relatively small. 


(1) Excluding the weaving facilities of tire manufacturers. 
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Table 4-7: Effect of Tariff for Glass Fibres and Filaments 
on Manufacturers of Fibreglass Reinforced Plastics, 


1974 

Potential 

Additional Actual 
Fibreglass Significance Current Cost Due to Protection Additional 
Input of Fibreglass Tariff  Tariff(a)  Utilized(>) cost (a) 

- per cent - 
A Roving les 3 33.8 sie ipa fleas 
B Roving 41.4 3358 tL0 2303 Meee’ 
C Roving fase 33,8 67, He WE Bed 
D Roving 7 az 33.8 230 2353 A bey 
E Mat eZ Zon0 Bott, NS 1.9 
F Mat eff 25.0 ed ies i eben 
G Mat 17.9 25's0 Awd 17.4 Ze O 
H Chopped 

strand 238 1060 OsZ i) OJ 


(a) To current production costs of Canadian users of Fiberglas Canada 
products. 
(b) Based on prices applicable at volume of purchases. 


Source: Based on Tariff Board survey of Manufactures of Fibreglass 
Reinforced Plastics. 


In summary, it appears that the overall effect on users of 
glass fibres and filaments of having to pay higher input prices is 
somewhat less than is often represented. This is not only because 
fibreglass materials often are a relatively minor cost component, as in 
FRP products, but also because Fiberglas Canada does not price up fully 
to the tariff protectioh available. Even if glass fibres and filaments 
entered free of duty, most user industries could expect reductions in 
factory costs of 5 per cent or less. On the basis of this evidence it 
seems that the present tariff on glass fibres and filaments, to the ex- 
tent that this protection is utilized, has not had a significant 
inhibiting effect on the development of Canadian industries using these 
materials. 


THE EFFECTS OF ALTERNATIVE TARIFF LEVELS ON FIBERGLAS CANADA LIMITED 


An analysis was also carried out to determine the impact of 
possible tariff changes on the Canadian producer of textile glass fibres 
and filaments. It can be said that a reduction corresponding to the 
unutilized portion of the tariff would affect neither the producer nor 
the users of glass fibres and filaments. However, with regard to re- 
ductions which go beyond that point it was clear that the impact would 
be much greater for the producer than the user. 
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CHAPTER V: 


THE TARIFF ITEMS 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The seven tariff items specifically referred to the Board by 


the Minister are set out in Chapter I. 
convenience. 


Tare be 
Items 


*56005-1 


Goods Subject to Duty 
and Free Goods 


Man-made fibres or glass 
fibres, not exceeding 
twelve inches in length ... 

*56010-1 Sliver, wholly or in part of 
man-made fibres or of glass 
PS CSUN olaverd oe 8 + H.R Sars > 

*56015-1 Man-made filaments or glass 
filaments imported for 
converting into lengths not 
exceeding twelve inches, 
for use in the manufacture 
of textile yarns or flock 

*56105-1 Yarns and rovings, wholly of 
man-made fibres or fila- 
ments or of glass fibres 
or filaments, not more 
advanced than singles, not 
coloured, wath not more 
than seven turns to the 
VICHY te ce Sear atels cheese elas soe ote 


and, per pound 


*56110-1 Yarns and rovings, wholly or 
in part of man-made fibres 
or filaments or of glass 
fibres or filaments, 
including threads, cords or 
twines, not containing wool 
OT HNG LG ie sleve'c eu s-e16 inte css «e's 


and, per pound 
56117-1 Yarns, wholly of glass fila- 
ments, whether or not plied, 


for use in the manufacture 
Ctawovenmtirewtabricsen list 


and, per pound 


(Expires February 28, 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Taritt 


Da Dis Co 


eM apres 


20 (0.¢3 


2254p. 


1980) 


Most- 


Favoured- 


Nation 


Lacie. 


LOPD= Ce 


LOD ee. 


IAD. Co 


10 pe; 


10 cts. 


LO 7p. Ch 
LO ets. 


Ss Diet 
TOME bss 


They are repeated below for 


General 


Taree. 


Loads Cs 


ie aya 


Aer Roe 


Sey ae ee 
LOGS. 


OS pees 
20e0CS. 


Slay Paar 
Z0F Cts: 


24 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty ential Nation General 
Items and Free Goods Tariee Taber Larece 


*56300-1 Clothing, wearing apparel and 
articles made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile 
manufactures, wholly or 
partially manufactured, the 
textile component of which 
is fifty per cent or more, 
by weight, of man-made 
fibres or filaments or of 
glass fibres or filaments, 
not containing wool or 
DUT ol ece eral acarsinteroteteateia ce so ate Stee Denies PRET SL aN ale 50° pecs 


*A tariff item bound under GATT (The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade). 


As already noted, these tariff items were specifically refer- 
red to the Board to the extent that they "relate to glass fibres, sliv- 
ers, rovings, yarns, strand, and to non-woven batts and non-woven mats, 
but not including such goods as insulation, woven glass fabrics or items 
manufactured from glass fabrics.'' Only one of the tariff items refers 
exclusively to glass fibres or filaments; the remainder of the items 
include organic man-made fibres or filaments as well as inorganic glass 
fibres or filaments. Although the Minister also authorized the Board 
to include in its study such other tariff items as it might deem rele- 
vant, no such additional items were found. 


Goods qualifying for entry under British Preferential Tariff, 
under tariff items 56105-1, 56110-1, and 5611/7-1, would take the M.F.N. 
rates of duty if the combined specific and ad valorem rates under that 
tariff were lower than the B.P. rate. Further under these three items, 
and under tariff item 56300-1, importers of goods subject to the B.P. 
rates of duties, meeting the conditions set forth in section 5 of the 
Customs Tariff, are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent of the amount 
of duty computed under the said Tariff. 


Tariff items 56005-1, 56010-1, and 56015-1, were excluded by 
Statute from the operation of the General Preferential Tariff. Further, 
one week before the coming into effect of the G.P.T., the other tariff 
items included in this Reference were withdrawn by Order-in-Council from 
the list of items to which this new tariff would apply. 


All of the specifically referred items are drawn from Group 
X of the Customs Tariff which covers "Cotton, flax, hemp, jute, and 
other fibres, and silk, wool, and manufactures thereof." They obviously 
relate to textiles and have been administered as such; glass fibres not 
capable of being used in the textile industry are considered to be "min- 
eral wool" and, as such, are classified under tariff item 68905-1. 
Products of glass wool which are used principally for insulation or 
filtration purposes, but which also include such goods as "angel's 
hair" for Christmas decorations, are not classified under items spe- 
cifically referred to the Board and, like insulation, are considered 


ee 


to be excluded from the Board's terms of reference. In this connection 
it should be noted that non-woven batts, although listed by the Minister 
as a form of the product to be included in the study, are, in fact, 

used as insulation; consequently these goods have not been further con- 
sidered. In summary, the products referred to the Board are textile 
glass fibres and filaments and their derivatives such as strands, chop- 
ped strand, yarns, rovings, tire cord, chopped strand and other non- 
woven mats, and textile glass staple fibre, and its derivatives such 

as sliver, (staple fibre) rovings, spun yarns and mats. 


Tariff items referring specifically to glass fibres and fila- 
ments were introduced with effect from April 1, 1960. Before that date 
glass fibres and filaments were grouped with man-made fibres ary fila- 
ments under the term "synthetic textile fibres and filaments." 1) The 
temporary tariff item for glass tire cord yarn, 56117-1, was first in- 
troduced on June 2, 1970 and currently has been extended to February 
28, 1980. Tariff item 56117-1 is not specifically bound under GATT be- 
cause it was not introduced until after the Kennedy Round negotiations. 
If the temporary item were not renewed, the products covered would be 
subject to tariff item 56110-1; the maximum rates possible, therefore, 
are those bound under tariff item 56110-1. 


The tariffs established April 1, 1960 remained unchanged un- 
til the Kennedy Round of GATT negotiations. The reductions negotiated 
under the GATT, and their timing, are shown in Table 5-1. Except for 
a reduction in the specific portion of the G.T. rates under tariff items 
56105-1 and 56110-1 (Gen. rates are not negotiated under GATT), the 
only change in rates were with respect to the M.F.N. rates. The M.F.N. 
rates under tariff items 56110-1 and 56105-1, for yarns and rovings, 
were more than halved, both for the specific and ad valorem portion, 
while the rates for tariff items 56005-1, 56010-1, 56105-1 and 56300-1, 
affecting mainly chopped strand and mat, all declined by 2% percentage 
points. 


(1) That volume of Tariff Board Reference No. 125 dealing with syn- 
thetic textiles, 1959, p. 94; "..., for the first time, glass is 
being recognized in the tariff structure as a man-made product 
which has textile applications - not only in respect of yarns, but 
of fabrics and of manufactured end-products, (e.g., curtains and 
drapes)." The history of the tariff items relating to synthetic 
textile fibres and filaments is given in the aforementioned volume 
Of Reference No. 125, pp. 247-251. 


Table 5-1: 
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Canadian Tariff Relating to Glass Fibres and Filaments - 


Timing of Reduction Resulting from GATT Negotiations (M.F.N.) 


56005-1 


56010-1 


56015=-1 


96105-1 


56110-1 


Man-made fibres or glass fibres, 


not exceeding twelve inches in 


length 


Sliver, wholly or in part of 
man-made fibres or of glass 
ELDUGS) is: 5. 4.civ,6.eceislensceieic ebereie ene ith 

Man-made filaments or glass 
filaments imported for con- 
verting into lengths not 
exceeding twelve inches, for 
use in the manufacture of 
textijtevwy ars Ort lock iio 6 css 

Yarns and rovings, wholly of 
man-made fibres or filaments 
or of glass fibres or fila- 
ments, not more advanced than 
singles, not coloured, with 
not more than seven turns to 
the inch 


eoeeoeeeeereeeeeeeeeee ee @ 


and, per pound 


except that on goods valued at 
less than one dollar per pound 
the duty under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation tariff shall 
DE FNaiarens cfisekebs 'o:oteromate Mekwishsta sures 


and, per pound 


Yarns and rovings wholly or in 
part of man-made fibres or 
filaments or of glass fibres, 
or filaments, including 
threads, cords or twines, not 
containing wool or hair 


and, per pound 


except that on goods valued at 
less than one dollar per pound 
the duty under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation tariff shall 
De ee cee... ieee PPstatetelel ete 


and, per pound 
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1969, 
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Current 
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Table 5-1 (concl.) 


June 4, 
dhe 5 be 
Jane 13 eis thee and 
1967 1968 1969 Current 
56300-1 Clothing, wearing apparel and 
articles made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manu- 
factures, wholly or partially 
manufactured, the textile 
component of which is fifty 
per cent or more, by weight, of 
man-made fibres or filaments, 
or of glass fibres or filaments 
HCLecontainineawooluoruhair,.., 2/5 DeG. 27 Dic. 205 ve or Pees 


pource: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


The fibreglass products falling within the Board's terms of 
reference are classified under the various tariff items as follows: 


Tariff Items Commodities Pertaining to Reference* 
56005-1 Textile glass "staple fibres," 
"chopped strand," "milled fibres"; 
56010-1 Textile glass "sliver": 
56015-1 Textile glass filament "strand" or 


"roving" for conversion into staple 
fibres for use in the manufacture 
Of spun yarn: 


56105=-1 Textile glass filament yarn, spun 
yarn, roving, ‘staple fibre roving," 
or strand; 


56110-1 As in 56105-1, but broader coverage 
to include plied yarn, cord, twine, 
vinyl-covered yarn etc.; 


56117-1 Textile glass tire cord and yarn; 


56300-1 Textile glass fibre or filament 
reinforcing "mat." 


*See Chapter I for definitions. 


All glass fibre and filament products normally entering under 
the above tariff items are included in this study, except certain goods 
which are classified under tariff item 56300-1. This item includes 
goods manufactured from woven fabrics, which have been specifically ex- 
cluded from this study, and "non-woven fabrics."' These are fabrics 
which, although they often have the texture and appearance of woven 
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fabrics, consist of yarns or strands bonded or joined by some means 
other than weaving. Although the Minister did not specifically exclude 
any such non-woven fabrics, he specifically included only "non-woven 
mats.'"' Glass fibre or filament "mat,'' as defined in Chapter I, 

requires that the fibres or filaments be "deposited in a random for- 
mation,'' and as such has a radically different form from other non-woven 
fabrics. The Board has excluded non-woven fabrics other than "mat" 

from this study. 


IMPORTS BY TARIFF ITEM 


In 1973, the estimated $2.3 million of fibreglass imports 
accounted for only 1 per cent of the $240 million of imports under the 
referred tariff items. Excluding tariff item 56117-1 (glass yarns for 
tire fabrics), fibreglass accounted for less than 1 per cent of the 
total imports under each of the referred tariff items, with the 
exception of tariff item 56105-1 where it accounted for 3.3 per cent. 
In addition, there were no imports of fibreglass under tariff item 
56015-1 in 1973. Imports under tariff item 56005-1 are virtually all 
of chopped strand and milled fibre; the nomenclature problems related 
to these imports will be discussed later in this chapter. Of the total 
value of textile glass fibre and filaments imported in 1973 less than 
6 per cent entered under tariff items with a M.F.N. rate of 10 p.c. 
(Table 5-2). The bulk of the imports therefore, enter under the items 
with rates of duty exceeding an equivalent of 174 p.c., and more than 
three-quarters at rates exceeding 25 p.c. 


Table 5-2: Distribution of Estimated Fibreglass Imports 
by Jariffi.ltem, 1975 


Fibreglass Imports 


as Percentage of Percentage 
Total Imports Under of Fibreglass 
Tariff Items Tariff Items Imports 
—- per cent - 
56005-1 Dit/ ree 
56010-1 * O71 
96015-1/(,) = = 
26105-1725 Bios IVs, 
56110-1 the 41.2 
S6117-1/,) 100.0 Lea 
56300-1 0.4 19,0 
Total |e) 100.0 


(a) Tariff items 56105-1 and 56110-1 include both yarns and rovings, 
and in terms of value of imports, are split fairly evenly between 
the two products, although a much higher quantity is of the lower 
valued rovings. 

(b) Reinforcing mat only. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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The lowest rates of duty for glass fibres and filaments are 
for those imports qualifying for entry under the British Preferential 
(B.P.) Tariff coming from those present and former Commonwealth coun- 
tries and terrritories to which this tariff status has been accorded. 
From evidence gathered by the Board, applicable imports entering under 
the B.P. Tariff appear to constitute something less than 2 per cent of 
all relevant imports. Thus, margins of preference appear not to have 
been important in the trend or composition of fibreglass imports. 


COMPARISON OF CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RATES 


Except for the two tariff items relating to glass filaments 
and yarns for use in the manufacture of tire cord fabric (56117-1 and 
56237-1), there are no items in the Canadian tariff which relate ex- 
clusively to textile glass fibres and filaments. The Canadian nomen- 
clature is thus in direct contrast to the Brussels Nomenclature and 
also to the United States tariff, where most items relating to glass 
fibres and filaments do so to the exclusion of all other synthetic 
fibres and filaments. 


The United States M.F.N. equivalent tariff rates, applying 
in 1976 for products relevant to this Reference are shown in Table 5-3. 
The United States tariff schedules make the distinction between textile 
and non-textile ee ee on the basis of their applicability 
in the textile industry. Glass fibres and filaments and their prod- 
ucts are considered to be textile industry products only if they are 
in a form suitable for the manufacture of yarns, cordage or woven fab- 
rics, or if present in fabrics or other articles in the form of yarns 
or cordage. Articles which are not considered to have met the afore- 
mentioned requirements are classified under the schedule relating to 
non-metallic minerals and products. 


Whether or not the relevant fibreglass products are classified 
in the United States under the textile schedule or the non-metallic min- 
eral schedule, the products are all considered to be of "textile type" 
fibre. Production of these glass fibres and filaments is classified 
under Glass Products Industries by the United ea Census of 
Manufactures as Glass Fiber (Textile Type Fiber), bue for tarife 
purposes it is recognized that only some of the articles have direct 
textile applications. In Canada, textile-type glass production is 
classified by the Census of Manufactures Be eae Fibre, Yarn and 
Cloth Mills, Fibre and Filament Manufactures. All articles produced 
are considered to be applicable for textile purposes, and for tariff 
purposes all articles are, at present, classified under the textile 
tariffs: 


(1) The distinction is set forth in a footnote, appended to Table 
=e Peed. 

(2) Industry Code No. 32293, United States Census of Manufacturers. 

(SyeS1C No. 16312 
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The articles which have a direct textile application, i.e., 
yarn, strand, staple fibre yarn, and continuous filament rovings, are 
dutiable in the Tariff Schedules of the United States at 10.5 per cent 
ad valorem if not coloured, or 15 per cent ad valorem if coloured. 
Chopped strand, milled fibres, and other textile glass staple in bulk 
are subject to a 7.5 per cent ad valorem duty; staple fibre sliver and 
staple fibre roving are subject to a specific duty of 2.5 cents per 
pound plus 7.5 per cent ad valorem, when made entirely of glass fibres, 
or 12 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem when glass fibres are 
the chief component of value. Chopped strand mat and continuous strand 
mat are not considered to be in a form which is applicable to the tex- 
tile industry and are dutiable at 11 per cent ad valorem, whether or 
not coloured. 


Canadian and U.S. tariff rates for fibres, sliver, and fila- 
ments for conversion to fibres are approximately the same, with the 
exception of imports entering the United States under item 390.80, where 
the U.S. rate is considerably higher. For all other fibreglass prod- 
ucts, such as yarn and’ roving, the U.S. rates are substantially lower. 


The United States tariff reductions following the Kennedy 
Round of the GATT negotiations are shown in Table 5-4. A comparison of 
pre-Kennedy Round rates indicates that the difference between Canadian 
and U.S. rates on fibreglass has narrowed substantially, with the ex- 
ception of that for reinforcing mat, which rose from 5.5 percentage 
points in 1967 to 14 percentage points in 1972. United States tariffs 
declined more for fibres, sliver, filaments not further processed and 
mat, while for yarns and rovings the Canadian rates made the greater 
absolute adjustment. 


The Board also examined the provisions for glass fibres and 
filaments in the customs tariff schedules of a number of countries 
other than the United States. All these countries use the 
Brussels Nomenclature (BIN). As noted elsewhere in this chapter, all 
glass fibres and filaments covered by this Reference are classified 
under Heading 70.20; however, this Heading may be subdivided in any 
way that a country desires. The BIN Heading includes not only the 
textile-type glass fibres and filaments, yarns, fabrics and articles 
made therefrom, but also glass wool and the articles made therefrom. 
The rates quoted in Table 5-5 are those applicable to glass fibres and 
filaments classified under that Heading, according to the latest 
editions of these tariffs available to the Board at the time of 
WLibing « 
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Before its entry into the EEC, Britain granted free entry to 
all glass fibre articles from Commonwealth countries; Britain is now 
gradually adjusting its rates to the common external rates of the EEC. 
The EEC tariff is divided into two parts, non-textile and textile, ac- 
cording to the application of the glass fibres and filaments. The non- 
textile glass fibres and related articles, which include chopped strand 
and glass fibre reinforcing mat, as well as glass wool, enter at the 
conventional Get MPS Ne) rate of 11 per cent ad valoren. The EEC 
fates or rovings, yarns, and fabrics do not’ differentiate as’ to deeree 
of processing; all these goods enter at 13 per cent. The Japanese 
tariff accords free entry to glass fibre articles from lesser developed 
countries and applies a rate of 10 per cent to most imports from GATT 
countries. 


Japan, the EEC, and the United States all have highly devel- 
oped glass fibre industries. They account for upwards of 90 per cent 
of all textile glass fibres and filaments produced in the non-communist 
world. The M.F.N. or equivalent dutiable rates applicable to articles 
covered under this Reference range from 7.5 to 13 per cent. 


In addition to the tariffs of the larger producing areas, the 
Board also studied the tariffs of some countries which, like eRe 
have textile-type glass plants serving mainly the domestic market. 
Both South Africa and Brazil generally applied rates of 20 per cent to 
M.F.N. equivalent imports of the relevant textile-type glass articles. 
AuStralia had M.F.N. rates of 22.5 per cent, or $0.20 per kg, whichever 
is higher, for imports of sliver, rovings, chopped strand and chopped 
SUrolaemot.a co pee. ter plastic coated yarns, anda 225 p.c. for other 
articles. 


As may be seen from the foregoing, the Canadian rates for 
glass fibres and filaments and articles produced therefrom are, with 
the exception of glass fibres, sliver, and glass filaments for convert- 
ing into fibres, substantially higher than those applied by the major 
producing areas of the world. With respect to yarns and rovings they 
also are somewhat higher than the rates of countries with relatively 
small textile glass industries. 


THE BRUSSELS NOMENCLATURE 


The Board has examined the feasibility of using the "Nomen- 
clature for the Classification of Goods in Customs Tariffs" commonly 
known as the Brussels Nomenclature (BTN). 


The BIN is intended to cover all goods normally traded in in- 
ternational commerce. It is the basis of the customs tariffs of most 
of the major trading nations of the world; the principal exceptions are 
Canada, the United States and the state-trading countries. The Nomen- 
clature is published by the Customs Co-operation Council, in Brussels, 
of which Canada is a member. The Council and its committees are respon- 
sible for the revision of the Nomenclature and related publications, as 
required; they also assist national customs administrations in the inter- 
pretationeanad application of the BIN, 


(1) Canadian and United States duties are levied on values for duty, 
f.o.b. country of origin, while all rates shown in Table 5-5 refer 
to rates levied on c.i.f. value of goods. 

(2) Latest tariff available to the Board at time of writing. 
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In the BIN, goods are grouped into 21 Sections which are di- 
vided into 99 Chapters which, in turn, are subdivided into a large 
number of Headings. The BIN does not attempt to specify all individual 
products by name, and, in each Chapter, there is usually a residual 
Heading to provide for products which would be difficult to classify 
under the more specific Headings of the Chapter. These residual Headings 
are similar, in concept, to the "basket" items in the Canadian Customs 
Tariff. The classification of individual products is affected. by the 
application of "Section Notes" and "Chapter Notes," which form an inte- 
gral part of the BTN system and may lead either to the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of goods from specific Sections, Chapters or Headings. Further, 
there are four general "Rules for the Interpretation of the Nomenclature" 
which are to be used when classification cannot be effected through the 
wordings of the Headings and the Section Notes and Chapter Notes. 


In addition to the Nomenclature itself, the Customs Co-oper- 
ation Council publishes the "Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomen- 
clature."' These Notes explain, in some detail, the coverage of each 
Section, Chapter and Heading and give numerous examples of products 
classified in the various Headings, particularly for products which 
may pose problems of classification; they also illustrate the applica- 
tion of the Section Notes and Chapter Notes. The Explanatory Notes 
constitute a valuable aid to the determination of the Heading approp- 
riate to a particular product. The Council publishes also a "Compendium 
of Classification Opinions'' which contains agreed opinions regarding 
the appropriate classification of particular products, to ensure the 
uniform application of the Brussels Nomenclature internationally. 


Nothing precludes any country using the BIN from subdividing 
any Heading for the purpose of applying different rates of duties to 
different products of the Heading, or for statistical purposes; however, 
in subdividing a Heading it is not the practice to make provision for 
goods covered by other Headings or ‘to exclude any products intended to 
be covered by the Heading being subdivided. Such action would require 
the revision of the relevant Chapter Notes and Explanatory Notes to 
the BTN and might make their use impossible, thus impairing the useful- 
ness of the BTN in providing a widely accepted, uniform system of clas- 
sification of the goods entering international trade, for customs and 
statistical reporting purposes. 


Chapter 70 of the BIN forms part of Section XIII; it provides 
for glass and glassware. All products included in this Reference, to- 
gether with those glass fibre products which have been specifically ex- 
cluded from the Reference are in Heading 70.20. The Heading is worded: 
"Glass fibre (including wool), yarns, fabrics, and articles made 
therefrom." 


As noted above, any Heading may be subdivided. Examples may 
be seen in Table 5-4. These extracts illustrate the broad coverage of 
Heading 70.20. Virtually all glass fibres and filaments and articles 
therefrom are included under this Heading, so that in order to adopt in 
full this one Heading of the BIN it would be necessary to change a large 
number of tariff items and deal with a number of products not included 
in this Reference. The problem does not exist for those countries that 
have adopted the whole of the BTN. However, for Canada it does not 
appear to be feasible at this time to adopt or adapt this single BIN 
Heading. 
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PROPOSALS AND REPRESENTATIONS 


Fiberglas Canada Limited contended at the public sittings and 
elsewhere that with respect to imported glass fibres and filaments the 
existing rates and structure of tariff items 56015-1, 56105-1, 56110-1, 
56117-1, and 56300-1 should remain unchanged and that the rates should 
be raised in the case of tariff items 56005-1 and 56010-1. It was as- 
serted that continuous filament production was a marginal operation 
which would have to be curtailed or eliminated in the case of a reduction 
in present rates. The company stated that it enjoys an exclusive manu- 
facturing position in Canada because it is the only firm to date which 
has been prepared to invest heavily both in facilities and market devel- 
opment, and that there are no patent or other restrictions on other com- 
panies manufacturing in Canada. It was argued that the fibreglass 
products under tariff items 56005-1 and 56010-1 are subject to the same 
degree of processing as the products covered under the other relevant 
tariff items. Although no particular rates were proposed, in effect the 
company was asking for a more uniform structure. 


Two Canadian weavers, although not submitting their own briefs, 
made comments to the Board in support of the retention of the existing 
rates. A third weaver, Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited, which also acts 
as a distributor of fibreglass reinforcing mat for its U.S. parent com- 
pany, submitted in a brief to the Board that it had for some time been 
considering establishing its own glass filament production facilities 
in Canada. The Ferro Enamels brief reads in part as follows: 


---.lf, as we see it, it is in the best interests of Canada 
to support and encourage primary and secondary manufacturing 
industries, it must be recognized that the high labour cost 
content and the increasing costs of pollution and emission 
control equipment create cost factors which are not built 
into products imported from certain other countries. In 
addition, it must be remembered that in many respects, the 
Canadian market in terms of its size and area is not an ec- 
onomically viable unit for the manufacture of a product in- 
volving both a high capital content and high labour and pro- 
duction costs. 


Nonetheless, it is Ferro's present view that with the 
use of the advanced production techniques and equipment 
available today, it can compete in these fields with Fiberglas 
Canada Limited. Such competition would be in our opinion of 
benefit both to the technology of the fiber glass industry 
and to the Canadian industries using these materials. How- 
ever, this competition will not come phounas the customs 
tariff is reduced in any material respect. 


Views of ee eee who are members of The Rubber 
Association of Canada, were presented to the Board in a brief sub- 
mitted by the association. This brief concerned itself not only with 
glass tire yarn (tariff item 56117-1), but also with woven tire fabrics 
of fibreglass (tariff item 56237-1) which were specifically excluded 
from this Reference. It is noted that the Rubber Association's 


(1) Transcript, Volume II, pp. 290-291. 

(2) Michelin Tires Manufacturing Company of Canada Limited which is not 
a member of the Rubber Association did not submit a brief to the 
Board. Michelin is not known to make use of fibreglass tire cord. 
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proposals were the same for both tire yarn and tire fabric. Tne pro- 
posals, and the reasons for them, were summarized in the association's 
Deter. 


The use of tariffs to protect the Canadian manufacturer 

is fully appreciated. However, we do not believe there is 
justification for a higher level of protection than that 
existing for other tire cord and woven tire cord fabric 
(12252) 


It was recognized in 1970 that the sole manufacturer of 
fibreglass in Canada had just set up business involving 

a substantial investment in machinery and equipment, and 
was therefore entitled to enjoy some tariff protection in 
recovering some of these costs. It is felt that the 
supplier is now well established, and the current level 
of tariff protection is no longer required. 


Since February 1973 when the tariff protection on tires 
was reduced from 17.5% to 12.5%, it has been even more 
imperative that the competitive position of the Canadian 
tire industry be maintained. 


As the cost of materials makes up roughly 502% of the total 
factory cost of an automobile tire, it is essential that 
these materials be obtained at the lowest possible cost. 


For the above reason the tire industry strongly urges 
that the MFN levels of duty applicable to temporary 
tariff items 56117-1 (5% and 10¢ per pound) and 56237-1 
(1l7262) be -reducem te.I2 557 ora per Lbs WaGas (in 
56115-1) or 12.5% (as in 56235-1). (1) 


Implementation of the Rubber Association's proposals would 
have an effect primarily on tires produced for the domestic replacement 
tire market. Imports of tire cord used in tires produced for the export 
market or on original equipment exported under the Canada-United States 
Automotive Agreement are eligible for a duty drawback and are therefore 
not affected by rates of duty; Fiberglas Canada provides export rebates 
with respect to tire cord for these two markets that, in effect, equate 
U.S. and Canadian prices. Reduction of the applicable rates of duty 
to the proposed 12% p.c. would in fact have little or no effect on do- 
mestic prices of tire cord for use in the replacement tire market if, 
as it appears, the protection provided in excess of this level under 
tariff item 56117-1 is currently not utilized. Such a reduction would, 
however, allow Canadian tire manufactures utilizing the alternative type 
of glass tire cord, which is not produced domestically, to import their 
requirements at a lower cost. It should be noted that the reference by 
the Rubber Association to materials making up 50 per cent of factory 
cost was to the cost of all material inputs and not just to glass tire 
cord, which accounts for less than 5 per cent of the factory cost of 
producing tires. 


(1) Transcript, Volume III, page, 319. 
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Briefs and comments submitted to the Board by Canadian rein- 
forced plastics manufacturers and pleasure craft manufactures were vir- 
tually unanimous in their contention that the tariff protection afforded 
glass fibres and filaments should be reduced. In many briefs it was 
noted that the present tariff structure did not follow the "usual" 
structure of the Canadian tariff, in that the end-products using fibre- 
glass as an input have a lower rate of protection than the fibreglass 
materials themselves. Consequently, Canadian manufacturers of fibre- 
glass reinforced plastic products believed themselves to be at a serious 
disadvantage against the U.S. producer who was able to purchase his raw 
materials at much lower prices. As an alternative to lower rates of 
duty on imports of fibreglass, several manufacturers suggested that the 
Tates Ol duty on reintorced plastic products be raised. 


A common objection noted in the briefs and comments was that 

Fiberglas Canada is a "monopoly" with respect to the production of con- 
tinuous filament glass fibres. It was contended that, because the pre- 
sent rates on fibreglass were prohibitive, Fiberglas Canada was able to 
follow a monopolistic pricing policy, setting the prices of their prod- 
ucts only marginally below the duty-paid prices for competitive imports. 
Further, it was claimed that some fibreglass materials could not 

be obtained domestically, because Fiberglas Canada, as a monopolist, 
restricted its production to goods which were highly profitable. 


There were also some comments which dealt mainly with the 
tariff structure respecting woven fabrics of fibreglass. These woven 
articles are, however, outside the terms of this Reference. 


Many submissions to the Board included specific reommendations 
concerning the tariffs on fibreglass. These proposals are summarized 
below. 


Removal of Tariffs - A few boat producers proposed that all duties 
on fibreglass be eliminated. It was argued that there should not be 
any tariffs which serve only to protect a monopoly and that increased 
activity in the user industries would substantially outweigh any losses 
to -Fibérgias Canada Limited. 


Removal of End-Use Restrictions on Tariff Item 56015-1 - Atlas 
Asbestos Company proposed that the end-use requirement "for use in the 
manufacture of textile yarns or,flock" be removed from tariff item 
56015-1 and that fibreglass rovings and strand be allowed to enter under 
this tariteelecemi without, any restriction to end-use. This company 
argued that the protection of 175 per cent that it received on its 
products was insufficient because U.S. producers could obtain their 
fibreglass inputs at substantially lower prices. Atlas argued that in 
the Tariff Board's report on Reference No. 125, an item had been pro- 
posedswith a wording, that didynot restrict, end-use. 


Removal of the end-use restrictions in tariff item 56015-1 
would, in effect, create two tariff items for fibreglass roving and 
strand, based upon the form in which the products are used. Rovings 
that were used in continuous form, such as for filament winding or woven 
roving, would be subject to tariff item 56105-1, while rovings that are 
chopped up before use, such as for manufacturing chopped strand mat, as 
the Atlas Asbestos Company does, or for certain "spray-up" operations 
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in manufacturing boats, would be accorded the lower rate of duty avail- 
able under tariff item 56015-1. There would then be two tariff items 
under which the same product could enter depending solely on the pro- 
duction technique to be used in the user's further manufacturing 
processes. 


Special Consideration for Translucent Panels - Graham Products Limited 
proposed that all glass fibres and filaments for use in the manufacture 
of translucent panels, including roving, strand, or mat, be allowed to 
enter under tariff item 56015-1. The Graham submission stated: 


We have considerable difficulty in competing in our home 
market because of the high raw material costs and the low 
import duty on the finished product. We are denied the export 
market to the U.S. because of their high import dithyer ae 


In effect, this proposal called for the establishment of a 
new end-use item for all fibreglass materials used in the manufacture of 
translucent panels, with 10 p.c. rate now applicable to goods entering 
under tariff item 56015-1. Roving and strand, for this use, are 
currently dutiable at a rate of 10 per cent ad valorem plus 10 cents a 
pound and mat at Zo p.c. 


In comments to the Board subsequent to the public sittings 
both Graham Products and Atlas Asbestos complained of seasonal dumping 
of consumer panels. It was alleged by the companies that the only con- 
ceivable explanation for the ability of foreign producers to export to 
Canada at these lower prices would be lower raw material costs. 


Exemption from Duty - Materials’ for Use in the.Manutfacture of 


Pleasure Craft - The Government of New Brunswick stated in a 
letter to the Board in connection with Reference No. 149 - Pleasure 
Craft. than: 


We agree with the Chestnut Canoe Company's contention 
that the rates of duty under tariff items 44002-1, 44003-1, 
and 44004-1 should remain unchanged but would suggest a new 
tariff item covering the importation of fibreglass fabric 
and mat for use in the manufactures of boats and canoes 
should be introduced. Materials for the purpose of manu- 
facturing boats and canoes should be imported free of duty 
or at least pee lower than those applied on finished boats 
and canoes. ‘¢ 


An exemption or at least lower rates for the pleasure craft 
industry was often urged in connection with Reference No. 149. As in 
the case of the Graham Products proposal, this particular proposal im- 
plies the establishment of a separate tariff item with special consid- 
eration, fora particular) industny.,= 


(1) Transcript, Volume III, page 409. 
(2) Transcript, Volume III, page 461. 
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Reduction of Duty to 10 Per Cent or Less - ICL Engineering Limited 


proposed that the rate of duty on imports of glass rovings should be 
lowered to 10 per cent or less. ICL also proposed that Fiberglas Canada 
be allowed to import rovings duty-free. It was felt that this arrange- 
ment would allow Fiberglas Canada to produce the basic supply in Canada 
and to meet peak period demand through imports without having to make 
additional capital investments. The ICL proposal would have the advan- 
tage of providing Fiberglas Canada with the opportunity of operating 
close to full capacity at all times; excess domestic demand would be met 
by imports and domestic expansion would take place only when warranted 
by the volume of such imports. However, it is conceivable that such 
expansion might not take place at all, because Fiberglas Canada would be 
in a unique, and potentially profitable position, as the sole importer 
with duty-free access to the Canadian market. A reduction in the rate 
of duty on rovings would, it is evident, benefit users of this fibre- 
glass material. 


Maintenance of Present Rate for Chopped Strand - J. Ford and Co. 
Limited proposed that the 10 per cent rate of duty under tariff item 
56005-1, applicable to chopped strand, remain unchanged. This proposal 
was urged on the grounds that imports were mainly of a type not manu- 
factured in Canada. If these imports are not strictly competitive with 
Canadian production, any increase in the rate of duty would not increase 
the demand for domestic chopped strand but would serve only to increase 
the costs of production. of the user of this material. 


Reduction ,Of Ratevon Duty to,S Per Cent — Northwest Industries 
Limited proposed that the rate of duty on all fibreglass intermediate 


products be lowered to 8 per cent. 


The implications of the specific rate proposals will be dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. 


TARIFF STRUCTURE AND NOMENCLATURE 


Any changes in rates of duty or nomenclature resulting from 
this Reference must, under the terms of reference set forth in the 
Minister's letter, deal only with glass fibres and filaments, to the 
exclusion of all other products covered by the applicable tariff items. 
Any changes in duties would therefore require a new tariff structure 
and nomenclature which, as opposed to the existing tariff structure, 
would concern itself solely with textile glass fibres and filaments. 


Another issue that emerges is as to whether a new tariff sched- 
ule with respect to glass fibres and filaments ought to provide for dif- 
ferentiation based on the application or end-use of the fibreglass. 
Moreover, the question arises as to whether it would be more desirable 
and practical to have one all-inclusive item encompassing all the com- 
modities under study, or a number of tariff items corresponding to the 
main products or groups of products. 


In the Canadian context, this Reference deals with a single- 
plant industry, and with a number of cost elements which are best meas— 
ured at the plant or firm level, and which are difficult to break down 
on a product basis. Furthermore, in reinforcing, the main and fastest 
growing application of fibreglass, it can be argued that use of various 
fibreglass products is interchangeable, and that a single industry level 
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of protection might be preferable to differential product protection. 
A broadly worded item, with a single rate applying to all relevant 
fibreglass products, would permit the Canadian producer to exercise a 
great deal of sensitivity or response to the competitive situation of 
Canadian users, while maintaining the viability of the operation as a 
whole. As it does now, the producer could price well below the tariff 
for some products, possibly even at less than total cost, while for 
others it would be able to price fully up to the tariff. 


It should be noted, however, that, in order to allow for the 
degree of flexibility in pricing referred to above, the industry level 
of protection would have to be set higher than would be indicated by 
the cost disadvantage at the plant level, including normal profits. 

Of necessity, pricing below the plant level of protection for one prod- 
uct, requires pricing above that level for another product. The pres- 
ent practice of Fiberglas Canada of pricing below the existing tariff 
in varying degrees for different products reflects the fact that the 
available protection exceeds that which is required on the basis of 
normal profits. The temptation, however, always exists to price up to 
the tariff and to rationalize production in favour of the most profit- 
able items. 


An "industry" approach also presents problems in that 
Fiberglas Canada produces continuous filament glass products only, while 
the tariff must also accommodate products produced by the staple fibre 
process. Moreover, while a single tariff item might be feasible at 
present with only one producer this could be inequitable following the 
entry of another producer in the future with a different process or 
product mix. It is self-evident that if it should be felt desirable 
to provide for differential treatment with respect to application or 
use that a commodity approach would be required for the nomenclature. 
Particular problems arise with respect to different products and appli- 
cations; these can best be determined by a review of the current class- 
ification, of glass fibres and filaments. 


Textile glass fibres currently enter under tariff item 56005-1. 

This item was established as a result of Tariff Board Reference No. 125 
specifically for staple fibres of a length suitable for spinning. How- 
ever, textile glass fibres, not exceeding 12 inches in length, may be 
produced either by a specific production technique known as the "staple 
fibre process" or from continuous filaments purposely cut to spinning 
lengths. From all information available to the Board, it would appear 
that production of glass staple fibre spun yarns is currently non-exis- 
tent in Canada, and extremely limited on a world-wide basis. Asa 
result, the trade in staple fibres of spinnable lengths for use in the 
manufacture of spun yarns would also be expected to be negligible. 


Because the description of tariff item 56005-1 did not include 
a specific textile end-use provision, the item has also been held to 
cover "chopped strand" and "milled fibres," i.e., cut lengths of con- 
tinuous glass filaments used as reinforcements of plastics, paper, etc. 
While some lengths of chopped strand would be of spinnable lengths, most 
chopped strand and all milled fibres are of a length and in a form un- 
suitable for spinning. Moreover, chopped strand and milled fibres re- 
present a further stage of processing than staple fibres, and it may be 
argued that, on this basis, a difference in tariff treatment is war- 
ranted. This could be accomplished be two separate tariff items, or by 
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a single description with two divisions (and two rates), one restricted 
to fibres used in the manufacture of yarns and the other to fibres used 
for other purposes, 


The second tariff item referred to the Board, 56010-1, refers 
to "sliver." Sliver is an intermediate step in the production of spun 
yarns. ‘'Roving,'' as used in the textile industry, refers to "staple 
fibre roving” and is the intermediate step between sliver and spun 
yarn. As has been discussed earlier in this study, there is no 
known trade in either textile glass sliver or staple fibre roving in 
Canada. Because both of these goods are primarily products of inter- 
mediate operations in a yarn-spinning plant, it would be feasible to 
group the sliver and roving together under one item. 


Technically, all glass filament products begin as strand, which 
is the collection of glass filaments gathered together without twist; 
a single glass filament is too fine and fragile to be used alone. 
These strands may be twisted as in the case of yarns, used in a 
continuous form as in the production of rovings, chopped as in the 
manufacture of reinforcing mat or cut as in the production of chopped 
Strand or staple fibres. Filament strand is currently imported under 
Unreestarits items:  39601l5>—1, 56105-1 and 56110-1.. Tariff item 56015-1, 
restricted to imports for use in the manufacture of yarn or flock, 
refers to "filaments," while the other two tariff items refer to "yarns 
and rovings." A glass filament roving contains two or more ends or its 
equivalent of untwisted strand and, as such, is much heavier than yarn 
and is easily distinguishable from it. The filaments entering under 
56015-1 and the rovings under tariff items 56105-1 and 56110-1 are both 
untwisted and could readily be included under one classification. 


Textile yarns, cords and similar products constitute a distinct 
product group within the textile glass fibre and filament industry. 
These products are covered under tariff items 56105-1, 56110-1, and 
56117-1. Tariff item 56117-1 is a temporary item established in order 
tovalien the duty on elass tire cord with that on tire cord fabric and 
tires. Because glass yarns and cords fit into a specific classifica- 
tion and can, with few exceptions, be differentiated from other glass 
fibre and filament products and other materials, it would, therefore, 
be feasible to provide a separate nomenclature for these products in 
one or more items. Although yarns are mainly used in textile applica- 
tions, it would be possible to distinguish as to the actual application 
in the nomenclature. One possibility would be to make permanent the 
temporary tariff classification for tire cord yarn. 


Glass fibre or filament reinforcing mat refers to mat in any 
non-woven form made either from continuous filaments, or from fibres, 
deposited in a random formation. The requirement of randomness allows 
for differentiation from other non-woven glass fabrics produced by 
joining the yarns in a set pattern resembling woven textiles, and could 
provide a basis for a separate tariff item. 


It, therefore, appears administratively feasible to establish 
a tariff schedule for textile glass fibres and filaments based on the 
following five categories or groups: 


(1) See Chapter I for definition. 
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1. Textile glass fibres, not exceeding fifteen inches in 
length, in bulk, including "chopped strand," "milled 
fibres;" and fibres of a length suitable for the 
manufacture of spun yarn; 


2. Textile glass fibres, not exceeding fifteen inches in 
length, which have been further processed, but not 
spun into yarn, including sliver and staple fibre 
roving; 


3. Untwisted groups of continuous textile glass filaments; 


4. Yarns of textile glass fibres and filaments, including 
threads, cords, or twine; and 


5. Non-woven mat wholly of textile glass fibres or fila- 
ments deposited in a random formation. 


The first category would encompass all textile glass fibres in 
bulk which had not been carded or combed or otherwise further processed. 
A limiting length of 15 inches, rather than 12 inches as in tariff item 
56005-1, would be used to encompass the upper limit normally defined for 
glass staple fibre. The second category would include all the inter- 
mediate products between the bulk unprocessed staple fibres, in the 
first group, and spun yarn. All of these stages are normally done 
within the yarn-spinning plant. 


All untwisted grouped filaments of fibreglass, such as roving 
and strand would be covered by the third classification. The products 
covered under this category consist of two or more continuous filaments 
grouped together, with the filaments substantially parallel and untwist- 
ed. They would not include filaments, that have been subjected to pro- 
cesses such as twisting and untwisting, false crimping and curling, 
which are usable as yarns. The fourth category encompasses yarns wholly 
or in chief value of textile glass fibres or filaments, with some twist. 
The final category refers to textile glass mat. 


A new tariff schedule for glass fibres and filaments could 
be retained in Group X of Schedule "A' to the Customs Tariff. However, 
it would also be possible in certain instances to include items with 
specific end-use provisions in those Groups of the Customs Tariff con- 
taining the tariff items for the end-products referred to in the spe- 
eific application. 


RATBO OF DULY 

Based on the current sources of Canadian imports of glass 
fibres and filaments, it is clear that the level of protection with 
respect to M.F.N. countries alone is significant. Therefore, the fol- 
lowing discussion is limited to M.F.N. rates; the B.P. or Gen. rates 
are not discussed. 


A major consideration in the determination of rates for fibre- 
glass is the criteria to be used. Fibreglass users urged before the 
Board that the rates of duty on fibreglass should be lower than the 
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levels of protection in turn received by them. Fibreglass rates would, 
then in essence, be based on the rates of duty on woven glass fabrics 
and fibreglass reinforced plastic products. This would ensure what may 
be called the usual structure of ‘the:Canadian tariff. 


However, a lower duty for the intermediate than for the end- 
product is not automatic, nor is its justification always self-evident. 
Whether or not lower fibreglass duties are warranted would depend on the 
amount of protection, in terms of higher Canadian prices, the user ac- 
tually pays on fibreglass, its importance in his overall cost of pro- 
duction, the cost of protection on other material and non-material in- 
puts, and the amount of protection received by the user on his output. 
A consideration of all those factors might well indicate a reduction in 
the level of protection of fibreglass materials. Should, however, 
rates, thus determined, be less than would be indicated by fibreglass 
production costs, then the viability of that production would be ad- 
versely affected. The alternative, as suggested by an interested party 
appearing before the Board, would be to raise the protection for fibre- 
glass users; this was obviously not considered by the Board, being out- 
side its terms of reference. 


Duties for fibreglass could, alternatively, be established in 
line with the level of protection actually utilized by the Canadian 
producer. In the event that the existing protection is not fully uti- 
lized, the nominal tariff would, consequently, be reduced. This would 
appear to be a reasonable approach if, at those rates of duty, Canadian 
production were, or would potentially be, profitable. However, as is 
the case with Fiberglas Canada, the degree to which available protec- 
tion is used varies from time to time and in some cases for some of its 
product results in unprofitable production. Therefore, to use the de- 
gree of tariff utilization as rate determinant would in such instances 
tend to lock in the unprofitable status and would discourage future ex- 
pansion. Conversely, those products which would be very profitable to 
produce would be favoured in future expansion to the detriment of the 
other products. 


The third alternative would be to set the rates of duty for 
glass fibres and filaments relative to the differentials in production 
costs, including a normal profit, that exist between the Canadian pro- 
ducervand Gts U.S.ecompetitors. In this situation» Fiberglas Canada 
comldScontinue touproducerall its current products) at ,ewhat as today, 
a normal profit. However market conditions may, in the case of some 
prod@ctss Not. peritethisslevel of protection to’ be fully utilized. 
These products would be sold below cost and, since these losses could 
not be offset by higher than normal profits on the remaining products, 
the overall operation might no longer be economically viable. Further- 
MOvreweasitanir tes waLtche provided, ain the Tight) of current, circumstances, 
for a normal profit, might well result in what would be considered ex- 
cessive profits in the future if demand for fibreglass should grow as 
anticipated, and as capacity utilization of the Canadian producer 
improved. 


It appears from the preceding discussion that the use of any 
single criterion for determining rates of duty for glass fibres and fil- 
aments would present a number of problems. 
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There was a general proposal for the elimination of all 
duties applicable to the textile glass fibre and filament products 
included in this Reference. Free entry would improve the competi- 
tive position of domestic user industries such as boat-builders and 
would probably result in some increase in their output; however, as 
was pointed out in the previous chapter, fibreglass costs, particularly 
with respect to fibreglass reinforced products, are relatively small 
and consequently the benefits of free entry can easily be overstated. 
Further, as indicated by the Board's analysis of production cost dif- 
ferentials and profit margins, free entry for glass fibres and fila- 
ments would impair the economic viability of production of these 
products in Canada. 


Fiberglas Canada proposed that the rates of duty applicable 
to imports of glass fibres, covered in tariff item 56005-1, be raised, 
but did not specify what the increase should be. The impact of an 
increase in the duty on chopped strand, from the present level of 
10 p.c., would, in terms of higher Canadian prices, increase user 
costs, but this impact would not appear to be significant in terms of 
total factory costs. Similarly the benefit for users from a reduction 
in the tariff protection afforded this product would also be limited, 
but it could well make domestic production of this product uneconomical. 
A higher rate of duty for chopped strand would, however, serve to 
bring its level of protection more in line with that accorded other 
glass fibre and filament products which are processed to roughly the 
same level. 


With respect to textile glass staple fibres for use in the 
manufacture of yarn, currently imported at 10 p.c. as well, any pro- 
posed change in rates would only affect users, inasmuch as this mater- 
ial is currently not produced in Canada. This would also apply to 
glass sliver and glass staple fibre roving; an increase in duty would 
only increase user cost. 


With few exceptions, the representations and proposals pre- 
sented to the Board called for a lowering in the rate of duty on 
roving from its? current Levelvof 10 p.c.7plusi LO) cents perspound, to a 
level below the rates applicable to reinforced plastics products. The 
majority of thesespropesals! calledetor, MI FaNw ratestof LOiprcimor 
less; this compared with the applicable ad valorem equivalent rate of 
33.8 per cent, in effect in October 1975. Based on Canada-U.S. price 
differentials for roving during 1974-75, a reduction in the rate of 
duty to 25 p.c. would have no effect on any reinforced plastics pro- 
ducer using standard or spun roving and only a negligible effect on 
users’ of P-30* roving. | Reducing the. tariff on) roving) tonml0) pre.ewould: 
of course, lower user cost. However, the impact would not be great; 
in the case of three-quarters of the products surveyed total produc- 
tion costs would diminish by less than 2 per cent and for the remainder, 
by less than 5 per cent. At a 20 per cent rate of duty the impact on 
user costs was estimated to exceed 1 per cent in only a few cases; for 
all but one of the other products analyzed, the impact on factory costs 
was estimated to be less than 0.5 per cent. At a 17% p.c. rate of 
duty for roving, the impact on user factory costs ranged from zero to 
Zui. 


A reduction to 25 p.c. would have affected the profits of 
Fiberglas Canada on rovings adversely, especially with respect to the 
high volume P-30 roving. The impact would, however, not be commensurate 
with the reduction inasmuch as the presently available tariff protection 
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was not fully utilized, particularly for standard roving. In the light 
of market conditions, costs and degree of plant utilization existing 
during 1974-75, any reduction in the level of protection below 25 p.c. 
would have had an adverse impact on all rovings. On the other hand, if, 
as anticipated, demand for fibreglass should increase and the Guelph 
plant, were) to, operate. closer ito full. capacity, then. the viability of 
the textile glass operation could be maintained with a tariff of less 
than 2o7 pan. 0n rovings. 


The filaments imported under tariff item 56105-1 for use in 
the manufacture of yarns or flock are, like roving, grouped filaments 
which have not been twisted. To reduce the rate of duty on materials 
imported for these purposes from its present level of 10 p.c., or to 
increase it, would appear to be of little direct consequence since im- 
ports under this tariff item, and domestic production for these purposes, 
appear to be negligible. Eliminating the present end-use provision 
would mean that these filaments would be classified along with and at 
the same rate as other rovings. 


Yarns, except for tire cord yarn, enter under tariff items 
56105-1 oe clea aus at identical M.P.N. rates, 10 pec. plus 10 cents 
per pound. From the viewpoint of current rates of duty, there is no 
reason therefore why these two tariff items could not be combined. 
Moreover, the Board did not obtain any information on production cost 
differentials that would indicate separate tariff treatment. 


There were no representations made to the Board concerning 
the tariff on glass yarns. In the Board's survey of textile manufac- 
turers, the opinion was expressed that the current tariff was reasonable 
and should be retained. However, as has been shown in Chapter IV, the 
level of protection available appears to bear little relationship to 
the prices actually charged by Fiberglas Canada. In the majority of 
cases, reducing the tariff on fibreglass yarns to any level above 10 
p.c. would have little or no impact on users. The main reason for the 
relatively low prices of fibreglass yarn appears to be the current 
state of the Canadian textile industry; market conditions would not 
permit the absorption of higher input prices. However, a rate of duty 
above 10 p.c. but lower than the current level, would appear more 
appropriate from the viewpoint of production costs. Even though this 
level of protection might not be immediately utilized, the Canadian 
producer would have the opportunity to produce glass yarns on a 
financially self-sustaining basis in the future. 


It can be argued that tire cord yarn, even though it currently 
receives preferential tariff treatment, by way of an end-use provision 
under 56117-1, could be included with other yarns and at the same rate. 
That could be dependent on whether the rate recommended for other yarns 
would involve an increase or decrease from the present rate of 5 p.c. 
plus 10 cents per pound for tire cord yarns; an ad valorem equivalent 
rate of 18.1 per cent in 1974. The recommendation of the Rubber 
Association was that the levels of duty applicable to temporary tariff 
item 56117-1 be reduced to 12.5 p.c. or 11 cents per pound, as in 
56115-1, or 12.5 p.c. as in 56235-1. (The recommendation was also 
meant to apply to 56237-1, woven tire cord fabric; this item was not 
specifically included in the Reference.) 


(1) The only difference in rates of duty between tariff items 56105-1 
and 56110-1 is in the B.P. rate, which is 25 percentage points 
higher under tariff item 56110-1. 
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The propsed level of protection for glass tire cord yarn 
would, in terms of nominal levels of protection, put this product on 
the same basis, as far as users are concerned, as tire cord made from 
other synthetic fibres. From the viewpoint of the producer, there 
would be adverse effects if comparisons were based on the degree of 
tariff utilization in 1974; but based on 1975 experience, neither the 
producer nor the users of Canadian-made tire cord would be greatly af- 
fected. As previously noted, users of imported tire cord would benefit. 


The final category covers glass fibre reinforcing mat. Re- 
presentations and proposals submitted to the Board requested that mat 
be accorded the same tariff rate as proposed for roving, namely 10 p.c. 
or less. This would be a sharp reduction from the present rate of 25 
p.c. Such a reduction would: lower user costs, but not sienificantly;: 
in fact the reduction would be less than 1 per cent primarily because 
mat, in 1974, was not priced up to the full level of tariff protection 
available. However, a 10 p.c. rate, even though the existing tariff is 
not fully utilized, would impair the viability of Canadian production. 
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CHAPTER VI: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This chapter is presented in three sections: the first 
section summarizes the Board's findings based on the analyses carried 
out in the preceding chapters; the second section presents the Board's 
conclusions and recommendations; the third section sets out the recom- 
mended tariff structure, nomenclature and rates. As already noted, 
the Board's conclusions and recommendations are based not only on the 
most recent public data and information available at the time of 
writing, but also on information obtained in confidence by the Board 
in accordance with the Tariff Board Act. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Glass fibres and filaments were first used, like man-made or 
other synthetic fibres, such as nylon, in ithe textile industry. It 
has, nonetheless been the development and exploitation of new non- 
textile applications, such as plastic reinforcement, which have 
brought about the dramatic expansion in Canadian and world production 
of fibreglass during the past two decades. Growth of this market has 
not been smooth, however, because it is particularly sensitive to 
cyclical fluctuations in general economic conditions. Moreover, the 
rate of growth has moderated from earlier levels as the industry 
matured. Nevertheless, the general picture that emerges is of a 
healthy industry that is likely to continue to enjoy an expanding 
market for some years to come. 


Fiberglas Canada Limited, the sole domestic producer of tex- 
tile glass fibres and filaments, has increased production at its 
Guelph plant in line with the growth of the Canadian market. The 
company imports a number of products for resale, which, because of the 
volumes involved, do not warrant domestic production. Furthermore, 
some glass fibres and filaments are imported by Canadian users which 
Fiberglas Canada cannot supply from domestic or foreign sources. 
Overall, the Board found that total imports accounted only for some 
13 per cent of the domestic market for glass fibres and filaments and 
that the Canadian producer provided the bulk of the domestic require- 
ments for these materials. 


The Board found no evidence indicating that the unique 
position of Fiberglas Canada as the sole Canadian producer of textile 
glass fibres and filaments was the result of the inability of other 
producers to locate plants in Canada due to patent or technology 
restrictions. Rather, it would appear that it is the small size of 
the Canadian market, relative to that in the United States, that has 
made other producers decide not to invest in this highly capital- 
intensive industry. 


It is evident, moreover, that Fiberglas Canada faces higher 
production costs than U.S. producers. Evidence indicates that it is 
largely the lack of specialization and consequent short production 
runs, arising out of the need to provide a broader product range out 
of assingle plant thanjdo U.S. producers, .and not iscale or overall 
capacity, that results in a less efficient use of capital and labour. 
This basic disadvantage for the Canadian producer has been aggravated 
in recent years by the emergence of higher wage rates. However, the 
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Board is of the opinion that the anticipated growth of the Canadian 
market for glass fibres and filaments will lead to improvements in 
plant efficiency and overall labour productivity in the future. 


The Board found that the extent of the overall cost dis- 
advantage of the Canadian producer was less than the level of protec- 
tion provided by the present tariff. Moreover, an examination of 
Canadian-U.S. price differences for fibreglass materials indicates 
that Fiberglas Canada does not price up to the full extent of the 
presently available protection. The profits realized by Fiberglas 
Canada on its textile glass operations appear to be normal compared 
with similar operations in the United States and with other manufac- 
turing industries. Although the company has a unique position as the 
sole producer of textile glass fibres and filaments, it is unable to 
price its products fully up to the tariff because the competitive 
position of the users of fibreglass has, apparently, not permitted 
this. Producing what are essentially intermediate goods, Fiberglas 
Canada must necessarily set its prices at levels which allow users to 
remain competitive. It is evident, therefore, that domestic fibre- 
glass users have paid less for these materials than would be indicated 
by the duty. Consequently, the Board concludes that the price of 
fibreglass in Canada, while higher than in the United States, has not 
resulted in disadvantages to users of the magnitudes often claimed. 
Fibreglass prices are indeed higher, but, given the tariff protection 
afforded the finished products, there is no reason to believe that the 
domestic cost of glass fibres and filaments has had an inhibiting 
effect on the development of user industries. 


MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the above factors and considerations the Board 
concludes that for most of the glass fibres and filaments included in 
this study the nominal level of protection can be reduced. Reductions 
in the level of protection in line with the current cost disadvantage 
of the Canadian producer are recommended to take effect immediately. 
The Board recommends, however, that further reductions be implemented 
in stages with final tariff adjustment not to take place for two 
years. Moreover, the Board has decided to make its recommendations 
in terms of specific commodities or groups of commodities and not on 
the basis of a broad industry approach. In this manner recognition 
can be given to differences with respect to trade, end-use, domestic 
production “and “production costs. 


The recommendations are essentially discussed in terms of 
recommended M.F.N. rates, the only ones of major significance. It 
has not been necessary for the Board to give extensive consideration 
to B.P. and Gen. rates. The former have been left unchanged except 
when they are higher than the proposed M.F.N. rates; in these cases it 
is proposed that the two rates be the same. The General rates are 
also unchanged except where compound rates have been replaced by ad 
valorem rates. 


No change in the rates of duty applicable to textile glass 
fibres in the form of chopped strand, milled fibres, or glass staple 
fibres for use as a reinforcement material is recommended. An in- 
crease in the applicable rates of duty would not serve to expand an 
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already limited user market. Any lower rate of duty would not be 
expected to lower the production costs of the user industries by any 
significant percentage, while the cost-price relationship for chopped 
strand indicates that the existing tariff is required at this time. 


The Board recognizes that the Canadian producer does not 
manufacture the glass staple fibres used in the production of yarns, 
nor is any Canadian producer likely to do so. It is therefore recom- 
mended that glass staple fibres "for use in the manufacture of textile 
yarns" be granted free entry. 


Further processed textile glass staple fibres, either in the 
form of sliver or staple fibre roving, are not known to be traded in 
Canada. Moreover, any imports into Canada of these products, which 
are intermediate steps in the production of spun yarn, are unlikely to 
provide significant competition to domestic production. The Board 
therefore recommends that imports of further processed textile glass 
staple fibres "for use in the manufacture of textile yarns" be granted 
free entry as well. 


Untwisted grouped continuous glass filaments, known as roving 
and strand, account for a larger share of Fiberglas Canada's production 
Lnen any Other product slime: in the opinion of the Board the tariff 
on these fiberglass materials, can, on the basis of current production 
Gost and prices, be reduced to a level of 223 p.c. This reduction 
would essentially be neutral, affecting neither users nor the producer 
ereatly. Lt dsetorther concluded that, given time to adjust, the 
domestic: producer. could be. competitive. at a raté of 174 p.c. This 
final rate would also be more in line with the level of protection 


received by the users of roving and strand. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the M.F.N. rate of duty for untwisted grouped filaments 
be immediately lowered to 223 p.c. It is also recommended that this 


rate be reduced by a further 24 percentage points per year, until it 
te0l/> pees Witherespect. to the B.P. rate, it 1S recommended? that it 
be set at 20 p.c. until the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff reaches that 
tevel walterewhich they should be the same. A Gen. rate of 50 pc. 
is recommended. The Board recommends, furthermore, that glass fila- 
ments for conversion into (staple) fibres for use in the manufacture 
of textile yarns or flock, presently classified separately under 
tariff item 56015-1, be included with rovings and other untwisted 
grouped filaments at the same rates of duty. 


On the basis of production costs and its price relationship 
to roving, the Board concludes that a final level of protection of 
173 p.c. would also be possible for glass reinforcing mat. This 
reduction should also be implemented in stages. It is therefore 
recommended that the M.F.N. rate for glass mat be 20 p.c., effective 
immediately. It is further recommended that the M.F.N. rate be 
lowered by an additional 23 percentage points to 173 p.c., the follow- 
ing year. It is also recommended that the B.P. rate remain at 20 p.c. 
the first year and then also be lowered to 173 p.c. The Gen. rate of 
50 p.c. should remain unchanged. 


Evidence brought before the Board indicates that the rate 
of duty on glass yarns can also be reduced. Indeed, in considering 
the present level of tariff utilization, it could be lowered greatly 
with no immediate effect. However, the Board is of the opinion that 
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it would be appropriate to provide yarns with a level of protection 
similar to the other fibreglass materials, and in line with their pro- 
duction costs. Therefore, it recommends the same rates of duty under 
all tariffs for glass yarns as for untwisted grouped filaments such as 
roving, with similar implementation. For glass tire cord, it is 
recommended that it continue to be classified separately, at a M.F.N. 
rate! of 123 spice. 


The Board's recommendations as to nomenclature and rates are 
embodied in the recommended tariff changes. In formulating its recom- 
mendations, the Board has had to bear in mind that the items it con- 
sidered covered not only goods within its terms of reference but also 
other goods, and that it must ensure that these other goods continue 
to be provided for without changes in rates of duty. With the excep- 
tion of »the* temporary tariff item 56bl7-ly none.of the tarifi 2tems 
referred to the Board deals exclusively with glass fibres and fila- 
ments. In order to establish a tariff structure that will deal specif- 
ically with the products under review the Board has found it necessary 
to delete the reference to glass fibres and filaments from a number of 
the referred tariff items and to recommend new tariff items for these 
products. 


THE BOARD'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Board recommends: 


1. That Schedule "A" to the Customs Tariff be amended by 
deleting therefrom tariff items 56005-1, 56010-1, 56015-1, 
56105-1, and 56110-1. 


2. That the Customs Duties Reductions Regulations (P.C. 1971- 
1402, as amended) be further amended by deleting therefrom 
tariff item 56117-1. . 


3. That the following headings, enumerations of goods and rates 
of duty, together with appropriate tariff item numbers be 
inserted in Group X of Schedule "A" to the Customs Tariff: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Tariff Tabeou TariirT 
Textile glass fibres, 

including chopped strand 

and milled fibres, not 

exceeding 15 inches in 

length, not carded, not 

combed and not otherwise 

processed: 

I For use in the manufacture 
Ofutextile varie: ian... ietecedss Free Free Free 


Dil Ns Gis Gan wrote aisle dale cteletenenere teria terres Dats EO wy ae Lop. es 
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British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
bariitt batiee asa Gi 
JIA Textile glass fibres, not 
exceeding 15 inches in 
length, which have been 
carded, combed, or other- 
wise processed, but not 
spun, for use in the 
manufacture of textile 
WA Al S Areeeeayoleis se) sl aerert tere as «5,6: Free Free Free 


IV Grouped filaments, wholly 
of glass, consisting of 
two or more continuous 
filaments grouped to- 
séther, with the 
filaments substantially 
bagoliel and untwisted .22. ~20 pc. 225 p.c. DOs pace 
On and after (Cone 
year after first 
effective date)..... ZO GOs ZO Da Ce OU De. 
On and after (two 
years after first 
ef iccriverdatejen <a. 1/5>p.c. thee poe. 50 pee. 


V Yarns, wholly or in chief 
value of glass fibres or 
filaments, with some twist, 
including threads, cords 
and twines, not containing 
lctele raphe wivad 20h fs gees pa neem 20: Pues 225 p.c. 50 pecz 
On and after (one 
years awober inst 
erecta veldate). 5...) 1200p .c. PAU So sen oe, SU) pee. 
On and after (two 
yearseatter first 
eflective.date). =... 172 p.c: Is on ek SOD ee 


Vi Yarns ;4wholly-of elassstila— 
ments, for use in the manu- 
facture of woven tire 
aD Ee shee tart nny eas (Weare e Popes A nied ar 


VII Non-woven mat, wholly of 
textile glass fibres or 
PLLAMENCS” wvecere tore oeelers lo 0/ehe «ys Oa Ge ZODIAC. DUTCH eC. 
On and after (one 
year after first 
ebtective date)... 275, pee. Nise. bOspec. 


VIII Man-made fibres not exceeding 
Lgminceness ime lene Ghia. 4s stm.s< hg one LOSp.c. LD Dac. 


IX 


XI 


XII 


Ottawa, 
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Sliver, wholly orvin part of 
man=mace; FLD TES. sew see eteie ee 


Man-made filaments imported 
for converting into lengths 
not exceeding 12 inches for 
use in the manufacture of 
textile yarns on flockw.....: 


Yarns and rovings, wholly of 
man-made fibres or fila- 
ments, not more advanced 
than, singles, not. coloured, 
with not more than seven 
turnseto) Che winiciiget cs... 0 


and per pound 


Yarns and rovings, wholly or 
in part of man-made fibres 
or filaments, including 
threads, cords or twines, 


not containing wool or hair 


and per pound 
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The Honourable Donald Macdonald, M.P., P.C. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Macdonald: 


I refer to the Honourable John Turner's letter of July 6, 
1973, addressed to Mr. L.E. Couillard, former Chairman of the Tariff 
Board, directing the Tariff Board to make a study and report on 
specified tariff items in so far as they relate to fresh and 
processed fruits and vegetables. 


I now have the honour to transmit Volume 1, Part I of the 
Report of the Board, in English and in French, signed by them on 
March 2, 1977. This part contains the summary and recommendations 
for fresh vegetables and fruits. Volume 1, Part II will contain the 
individual commodity reports on which the revised tariff schedule is 
based. Volume 2 will be devoted to processed fruits and vegetables. 
These volumes will be forwarded to you as soon as they have been 
completed. 


A copy of the transcript of the proceedings at the public 
sittings accompanies this first part of the report. 


Yours sincerely 


La M ifllagell” 


Chairman 
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Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


Indicates a reported figure which disappears 
on rounding, or is negligible 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ 
from the total, owing to rounding. 


The record of the proceedings of the public 
sittings held by the Board on this Reference 
is referred to as the Transcript. 
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LETTER OF REFERENCE 


Ottawa, Ontario, 
K1A 065, 
July Goel Us3.. 


Mes LE. «Coulliard, 
Chairman, 

Tariff Board, 

219 Argyle Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 
K1A 0OG7. 


Dear Mr. Couillard: 


My Colleagues and I have concluded that a number of devel- 
opments in recent years have made many of the present tariff provi- 
Sions for fresh and processed fruits and vegetables inadequate and 
Out Of sdate. 


As a result of rising prices, the specific rates of duty 
applicable to many of these products have been affording growers and 
processors a diminishing level of protection against imports. The 
greenhouse industry has become a more important factor in the Canadian 
market, particularly for tomatoes and cucumbers. Greenhouse and field 
crops reach the market at different times of the year and it is 
claimed that the present tariff structure cannot provide sufficient 
protection for both crops. 


Moreover, in some years, there have been periodic imports 
or the threat of imports of certain fruits and vegetables at very low 
or distress prices while at other times certain domestic products 
have been in short supply. The present tariff is not structured to 
deal adequately with either of these situations. 


I believe it would be useful if the Tariff Board were to 
examine the impact of the present tariff structure on the fruit and 
vegetable growing and processing industries taking into account the 
general interests of Canadians as consumers and the importance of 
these products in the budgets of Canadian families. I would expect 
the Board to include in its report a detailed assessment of other 
factors affecting the production, consumption, marketing, and inter- 
national trade in the products of these industries. It should also 
consider and report on how, in its view, provision could be made for 
action to be initiated quickly to either counter the adverse effects 
of low-priced imports or the threat of low-priced imports on Canadian 
growers and processors or to benefit consumers at times when domestic 
products are in short supply. 


I, therefore, direct the Tariff Board to make a study and 
report under section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act on the following 
tariff items insofar as they relate to fresh and processed fruits 
and vegetables: 


LETTER OF REFERENCE (concl.) 
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8305-1 8721-1 9032=1 105251 
6310-1 Ceca 903 S—0 10525=2 
8315—1 S/2a-1 9040-1 10525=3 
6320-1 8724-1 9045-1 Os 20-1 
8400-1 Sie 9100-1 10535=1 
8500-1 a7 Z0=1 9201-1 10550-1 
8505-1 Of 27-1 Sid dee ik 105359- 1 
8507-1 B/20-L 9203-1 10601—1 
8701-1 S720—4 O204-— 1. LOG0Z=" 
8702-1 8730-1 9205-1 10603-1 
8703-1 8731-1 920 0= 10604-1 
8704-1 S90tH1 eos = 10605-1 
O72 05-1 8902-1 9208-1 10606-1 
8706-1 C908 = weL0— 1 10607-1 
3707-1 8904-1 O22 et 10608-1 
3708-1 B90l—4 o2 2a) 10701-1 
o709=1 O20a—2 9500-2 10702-1 
Bis LO=1 O906—L 9401-1 LO708—— 
8711-1 900T-1 9402-1 10704-1 
G11 Z=1 9002-1 9500-2 14800-1 
ee all 9003=1 905-1 14900-1 
8714-1 9004-1 9600-1 15202-1 
oy iels Gok JO L= 1 2905-2 lhe 720 tna b 
o7 16-1 Solo 9Oy0= 15206=1 
STi/=1 S02G-1 O94 To2O aL 
8718-1 207 ow 10405-1 152038=1 
pager S0Z2—1 10500-1 t5215=1 
Gi 20-2 20s0-i 0520-1 0 — Er 


The Board should include in its review such other tariff items it may 
consider relevant to its study. 


Your Board will note that the list of tariff items includes 
items covering products which are imported in semi-processed condition 
to be further manufactured for the consumer market in Canada. Canadian 
processors represented that this further manufacturing is vital in 
maintaining their over-all operations at an efficient level. 


If the Board should find that amendments to the Customs 
Tariff are desirable, I would request that it prepare a revised 
schedule of tariff items with recommendations as to appropriate tariff 
descriptions and rates of duty, and recommendations as to the tariff 
structure or other arrangements as will, in the Board's view, deal 
effectively with the problems of low-priced imports or the threat of 
low-priced imports or of products in short supply. 


I would ask the Board to submit its report on this reference 
as soon as may be consistent with a thorough examination of these 


matters. 


- Yours sincerely, 


John N. Turner 


CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 


ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 


This is the first of two volumes of the report by the Tariff 
Board on Reference No. 152 - Fresh and Processed Fruits and Vege- 
tables. The Reference covers 118 tariff items and many more individual 
commodities and products. Because of its scope and the lengthy time 
required to collect the relevant data and to investigate the various 
items, the Board has chosen to submit its report on this Reference in 
several stages. This procedure permits the Board to submit its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Minister of Finance on particular 
segments of the study in advance of the completion of all research and 
deliberation required for the total project. It is hoped thereby to 
lessen the risk that the data relating to certain parts of the report 
would be out of date when submitted. 


The first volume deals with the tariff items pertaining to 
fresh fruits and vegetables and will appear in two parts. Part I 
presents the Board's recommendations with respect to the tariff 
schedule for these commodities. The evidence, findings and tariff 
considerations on which those recommendations are based will be 
published separately in Part II of this first volume in the form of 
49 individual commodity reports on the major fresh vegetables and 
fruits. The Board reports also in Part I on its considerations of a 
number of the major issues with respect to protection of the Canadian 
horticultural industry. Of these, the Board's conclusions and recom- 
mendations with respect to measures to counter distress-priced imports 
are the most important. Volume 2 of the report will deal with the 
tariff items referred to the Board pertaining to processed fruit and 
vegetable products. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


In his letter of reference to the Rocca. the Minister of 
Finance stated that a number of developments in recent years had made 
many of the present tariff provisions for fresh and processed fruits 
and vegetables inadequate and out of date. Specific mention was made 
of the diminishing level of protection against imports provided by 
specific rates of duty on many products as a result of rising prices 
and of the inadequacy of the present tariff structure to deal with 
periodic imports or the threat of imports at distress prices, on the 
one hand, and periodic shortages of domestically produced products, 
on the other. The Minister also noted the increased importance of 
the greenhouse industry and referred to the alleged inadequacy of the 
present tariff structure to provide appropriate protection to both 
greenhouse and field crops, given their different production and 
marketing seasons. The Board was asked to make a thorough study of 
the relevant tariff and non-tariff issues and to make appropriate 
recommendations on the basis of this detailed assessment of the 
various factors affecting the products and industries concerned. 
Certain temporary reductions in the statutory rates for fruits and 
vegetables have been introduced by the Minister of Finance in recent 


(1) The full text of the letter of reference is given supra, pp. xi, 
or gle 


years and some of these reductions are currently in effect. The Board 
has based its tariff considerations on the permanent statutory rates 
and its recommendations relate to those permanent rates. 


THE PUBLIC SITTINGS, PROPOSALS AND BRIEFS 


The public sittings relative to this Reference were held in 
the Government Conference Centre in Ottawa on January 29 to February 
15, 1974. In advance of the sittings, members of the fruit and vege- 
table growing and processing industries and other interested persons 
were invited to submit proposals concerning the wording and the rates 
of duty of the relevant tariff items and the recommendations the Board 
should make to the Minister. Briefs containing relevant facts, 
opinions and arguments in support of those views were also invited. 
Copies of proposals and briefs were circulated to interested parties 
and were available on request. The major tariff and other proposals 
made to the Board with respect to fresh fruits and vegetables are 
summarized in Chapter III. 


Written submissions for consideration at the public 
sittings were received from: 


Australian Apple and Pear Board, Melbourne, Australia 


* Australian Canned Fruits Board, Melbourne, Australia 
* California Grape & Tree Fruit League, San Francisco, 
Galit er, Usk 
* The Canada Starch Company Limited, Montreal, Que. 
* Canadian Canners Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 
* Canadian Food Processors Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
* Canadian Fruit Wholesalers' Association 
* Canadian Horticultural Council, The, Ottawa, Ont. 
* Canadian Importers Association Inc., Toronto, Ont. 
* Canadian Mushroom Growers Association 
* Canadian Wine Institute 
Chambers, McKelvie & Associates Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
* Coca-Cola Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
* Consumers! “Association of Canada; Ottawa} Ont. 
Florida Canners Association, Winter Haven, Fla., U.S.A. 
* Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Fla., U.S.A. 
* bibby, -McNeilis& Libby of sGanada’ Lids, DonuMilis, .Ont: 
* Minute Maid Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
* National Farmers Union 


Northwest Horticultural Council, Yakima, Wash., U.S.A. 

* Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers Association, 
Leamington, Ont. 

Powell Foods (1973) Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
: Quebec, Province of, Department of Industry & Commerce 
* Quebec Wine Producers Association 

Suncrest Growers Inc., Menlo Park, Calif., U.S.A. 

SsunkistsGrowers® Inc® ,~U.SPAz 

sunland Marketing Inc., Menlo Park, Calif., U.S.A. 
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* Taiwan Mushroom Packers United Export Association, 
Taipei, Taiwan 
* Thomas J. Lipton Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Valley Co-operative Ltd., Grand Falls, N.B. 


* Represented at the public sittings. 


Subsequent to the public sittings, further written repre- 
sentations were received from some of the above. In addition, 
written representations were received from: 


Atlantic Fresh Produce Association 

B.C. Tree Fruits Limited, Kelowna, B.C. 

Kirkland & Ross Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

National Association of Greenhouse Vegetable 
Growers, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

New Brunswick, Government of, Department of 
Agriculture and Rural Development 

New Brunswick, Government of, Department of 
Economic Growth 

Newfoundland, Government of, Department of 
Forestry and Agriculture 

Nova Scotia Fruit Growers' Association 

Scotian Gold Co-operative Limited, Kentville, N.S. 


There were also present, at the public sittings, repre- 
sentatives of a number of other firms, associations and governmental 
agencies, many of whom participated in the discussions. Among those 
represented were: 


Australian High Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 

B.C. Coast Vegetable Marketing Board 

B.C. Fruit Growers’ Association 

British High Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 

Canada, Government of, Department of Agriculture 

Canada, Government of, Department of Consumer & 
Corporate Affairs 

Canada, Government of, Department of Industry, 
Trade & Commerce 

Canada, Government of, Department of National 
Revenue, Customs & Excise 

Canada, Government of, Food Prices Review Board 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Press, Ottawa, Ont. 

Catelli Foods Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


Country Guide 
Embassy of the United States 


Florida, State of, Department of Citrus 

Irish Export Board 

Metcalfe Foods of Canada Limited, Deseronto, Ont. 
New Brunswick Federation of Agriculture 


New Zealand High Commission 

Ontario Asparagus Board 

Ontario Federation of Agriculture 

Ontario Food Council 

Ontario Grape Marketing Board 

Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing Board 
Provincial Food Brokers (1971) Ltd. 

South African Embassy 

Sunny Orange Canada (1966) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Les Vins Chantecler Limitée, Montreal, Que. 


SOURCES OF STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 


Valuable information relating to the development, problems 
and cultural practices of the horticultural industry was obtained 
from the briefs submitted to the Board and from evidence given at the 
public sittings. In order to sharpen their perspective and broaden 
their technical knowledge of the industry, members of the Board 
visited some of the major vegetable-producing and fruit-growing areas 
in Canada, including the L'Assomption district in Quebec, the Bradford 
and Keswick Marshes to the north of Toronto, the Erieau Marsh in 
Essex County, the Saint John Valley in New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and the Lower Fraser Valley and the Okanagan Valley in British 
Columbia. The Board viewed the operations of a number of individual 
growers of representative horticultural products across the country 
and also visited the Ontario Food Terminal as well as several of the 
"packing" houses which wash, grade and pack fruit and vegetables for 
the retail and export markets. 


While a number of departments and agencies, federal and 
provincial, collect data on one or another aspect of commercial trade 
in fresh fruits and vegetables, much of this data is unpublished and 
available only from worksheets at various locations in Canada. The 
information is often not comparable with respect to time period 
covered, geographical coverage, definition, and level of trade. The 
first task of the Board, therefore, was to embark on a time-consuming 
task of gathering, correlating and assessing a massive quantity of 
information on each fresh fruit and vegetable. In this connection 
the Board is of the opinion that both industry and governments would 
benefit from greater coordination of this data gathering activity 
amongst the various departments and agencies involved. 


The most complete information respecting the structure of 
the horticultural industry in Canada is contained in reports compiled 
in connection with the census of agriculture. Census information was, 
however, of limited use for this study because the most recent census 
was taken in 1971 with some of the data referring to 1970. The 1971 
Census of Agriculture did provide information on the number, size and 
geographical distribution of farms reporting the production of fruits 
and vegetables. While farms cannot be equated precisely with farmers, 
the degree of correspondence is believed to be fairly high. The 1971 
Census also reported the number of trees, by age group, for the more 
important tree fruits grown in Canada. Neither the census nor any 
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other source provided any information on the number of full and part- 
time workers employed by Canadian fruit and vegetable growers and the 
Board was therefore unable to estimate the total labour force engaged 
in horticulture. 


Annual statistics on Canadian acreage, production and farm 
value - and, hence, implicitly on yield per acre and average farm 
value per pound - are published by Statistics Canada in Fruit and 
Vegetable Crop Reports (Catalogue No. 22-003). At the time of writing, 
these statistics were available for 25 fruits and vegetables covering 
close to 95 per cent of Canadian production. Estimates of the produc- 
tion of some of the other vegetables produced in Canada (e.g., 
radishes) were provided to the Board by Agriculture Canada. Provincial 
agricultural agencies, particularly in Ontario and British Columbia, 
were a source of production data pertaining to their respective 


provinces. The Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part 1: Field 


Crops (Catalogue No. 21-507) and the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003), both published by Statistics Canada, 


were also used as sources of production data. Statistics relating to 
the cultivation of vegetables in greenhouses, in contrast to field 
production, were obtained from the Statistics Canada publication, 


Greenhouse Industry (Catalogue No. 22-202). 


In many instances, a detailed provincial breakdown of the 
principal statistics of acreage, production and farm value was pre- 
cluded because of the confidential nature of the data. The published 
Statistics pertaining to the Atlantic Provinces, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta were found to be especially affected by this limitation, often 
being available only as regional aggregates, sometimes embracing more 
than one region. Thus, on occasion data for the Prairie Provinces 
were combined with the regional totals for the Atlantic Provinces. 


Published production data refer to marketed or commercial 
production only. Vegetables and fruits grown either on farms or 
elsewhere for home consumption are not included. Hence, the produc- 
tion figures used in this report under-estimate total production. 
Whenever acreage is reported, reference is made to planted acreage; 
the exceptions are snap beans for processing, corn, peas and tomatoes, 
for which harvested acreage is reported. Acreage in the United States 
is normally reported on a harvested basis. A comparison of yields per 
acre between Canada and the United States would therefore in most 
cases tend to favour the United States. The difference would not be 
great except in the event of very adverse growing or harvesting 
conditions. 


The Board estimated the monthly distribution of domestic 
production for the fresh market on the basis of the month-by-month 
pattern of unloads of domestic produce on the 12 principal wholesale 
markets (1) covered by Agriculture Canada in its Annual Unload Report, 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. In so doing, the Board assumed that the 
monthly distribution of unloads for the fresh market, which repre- 
sents the bulk, but not all, of fresh market production for most 
fruits and vegetables, is the same as that for total domestic fresh 


(1) These are Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary, and Vancouver. 


market production; there is no proof that this is indeed so, but it 
is believed that the two are very similar. The monthly flow of fresh 
vegetables for processing could be estimated only very approximately, 
because unloads data refer exclusively to fresh market produce. 


Most fruits and vegetables are grown for processing as well 
as for fresh market consumption. Statistics Canada publishes a break- 
down between the two uses with respect to acreage, production and farm 
value for most of the fruits but for only three vegetables - corn, 
tomatoes and beans. Where such information was unavailable, produc- 
tion for processing has generally been taken to be equal to the volume 
of the vegetable, or fruit, purchased by Canadian processors from 
Canadian growers. Data on domestic purchases are published by 
Statistics Canada in Fruit and Vegetable Preservation Service Bulletin 
(Catalogue No. 32-023). When, for reasons of confidentiality, domestic 
acquirements data have not been available, an estimate of production 
for processing has been based in most instances on total processor 
acquirements, including imported produce, as published annually by 
Statistics Canada in Fruit and Vegetable Processing Industries 
(Catalogue No. 32-218). Where in the case of some vegetables this 
approach proved to be unsatisfactory, the Board obtained information 
directly from individual processors. 


Special arrangements were made to obtain information on the 
Structure of the vegetable growing industry in the Bradford Marsh 
area and on the production and marketing of tomatoes, cucumbers 
and strawberries in Mexico. Data pertaining to the United States 
fruit and vegetable-growing industry were taken from published 
Statistics for that country, primarily Agricultural Statistics, put 
out by the United States Department of Agriculture. Information 
relating to the economic and technical aspects of growing the major 
fruits and vegetables in producing areas in Canada and the United 
States was obtained from various farm management sources. Informa- 
tion concerning the cost of packing» vegetables in consumer packs was 
supplied to the Board by a number of firms engaged in this line of 
activity. 


Data on exports and imports were obtained, wherever possible, 
from the regular publications of Statistics Canada dealing with 
external trade (especially Catalogue Nos. 65-202 and 65-203). 

Published trade statistics could be used wherever the commodity 
description coincided with the tariff item description; for imports 
this was frequent, but for exports, it was rare. Where there was not 
a commodity description identical to the tariff item, imports were 
derived from unpublished computer printouts of Statistics Canada in 
which imports were broken down under a commodity class by tariff 
item. 


Many relatively minor, but not insignificant, fruits and 
vegetables enter under "basket" tariff items, such as tariff item 
8731-1: "Fresh vegetables, n.o.p." In order to obtain an indication 
of the characteristics of the various vegetables imported under such 
items, the Board examined the original import documentation over a 
two-month sample period. Another source of import information was 
the information on unloads at 12 principal domestic markets, which 
also covers and specifies unloads of imported produce; this source 


also provided an estimate of the internal geographical distribution 
of imported produce. 


Published statistics on imports of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables combine shipments for both the fresh market and for processing. 
Imports for processing were estimated by the Board on the basis of 
acquirements of imported produce by Canadian processors as contained 
in the aforementioned Fruit and Vegetable Preservation Service 
Bulletin or supplied by individual processors. The conversion ratios 
used to arrive at the fresh equivalent weight of imports of processed 
vegetables and processed fruits were supplied to the Board by Agri- 
culture Canada. 


The published data of Statistics Canada on exports of fresh 
fruits and vegetables were supplemented by U.S. statistics on imports 


from Canada contained in U.S. Imports for Consumption, T.S.U.S.A., 
Commodity and Country of Origin, United States Department of Commerce, 


and by figures of unloads of Canadian fresh vegetables and fruits on 
principal markets in the United States, published in Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Unload Totals, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Information on prices received by growers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables for the fresh market is practically non-existent. 
Average farm value per pound, calculated by the Board on the basis 
of the production and total farm value published by Statistics Canada, 
is available for 16 vegetables and nine fruits. However, for most of 
these vegetables, and some of the fruits, this value is a combination 
of the price received for produce grown for processing as well as 
produce grown for the fresh market. Average farm values for both 
processing production and fresh market production could be calculated 
for all the major fruits but for only three vegetables; corn, tomatoes 
and beans. For some processing vegetables, the Board was provided 
with prices established by contract between the grower and the 
processor. 


Weekly wholesale-to-retail price data for 1974 pertaining to 
the principal packs and grades of most of the fruits and vegetables 
treated in this study were compiled by the Board for five major 
Canadian markets, i.e., Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver, from unpublished documents provided by Agriculture Canada. 
Statistics relating to the landed cost of the main vegetables imported 
into these five market centres - broken down into f.o.b. cost, freight 
and brokerage charges and duty paid - were compiled by the Board on a 
sample basis from the records of individual wholesalers; such infor- 
mation was not collected for fresh fruits. In the case of Toronto, 
all these price and cost data were collected for the years 1972, 1973, 
and 1974 while, due to time constraints, data in respect of the other 
four centres were obtained for 1974 only. Unit import values for 
Canada as a whole were calculated from the trade statistics for the 


years 1968 to 1975 inclusive. 


The Board arranged for the collection of information per- 
taining to the cost of producing fresh vegetables and fresh fruits, 
for both processing and the fresh market, in Canada and the United 
States. Costs of production per acre and/or per pound were calcu- 
lated on the basis of this data for a large number of vegetables and 
fruits in one or more major producing areas. 


The Board considered that it needed to exercise a good deal 
of caution in the use of this information because of the very real 
difficulty in establishing comparability as between different produc- 
ing areas on the basis of available data. It was found for example 
that the reference year frequently varied between cost estimates. The 
conceptual basis of cost estimates was often different, particularly 
with respect to the calculation of land use and marketing costs. An 
additional difficulty related to determining whether the grower or 
growers surveyed were in fact representative of the average grower for 
that producing area, in terms, for example, of acreage farmed or 
yields per acre. For a number of fruits and vegetables, the Board 
omitted cost of production data from its considerations because of 
doubts as to the usefulness of the information. The Board was of the 
opinion that the relative advantage or disadvantage of Canadian 
growers with respect to U.S. growers, in the long run, was often quite 
accurately demonstrated by the average farm value per pound in the two 
countries. 


TERMINOLOGY AND APPROACH 


The period of time under study covers, wherever possible, 
the years 1961 to 1975. The early sixties were deemed a good starting 
point, in view of the implementation in 1959 of most of the Board's 
recommendations pursuant to Reference No. 124, which also dealt with 
fresh and processed fruits and vegetables. (1) Developments during 
these years are mainly discussed with reference to five-year averages, 
1961-65, 1966-70, and 1971-75 (or 1971-74). This approach commended 
itself not only because it digests the experience of 15 years into 
three figures but, more important, because year-to-year fluctuations 
in agricultural output are frequently very substantial and are often 
due more to weather conditions than to underlying structurel circum- 
stances; the reduction in the output of vegetables in 1972 illus- 
trates this point. By the use of .averages the more extreme fluctua- 
tions in any statistical series are ironed out, thus providing a 
fairer basis for comparison. 


In.this report, the words, ‘fresh vegetables" or ‘'fresh 
fruits" are used to refer to vegetables or fruits that, in essence, 
are in the form in which they are harvested. Fresh vegetables and 
fruits can be washed, trimmed, graded, waxed and packaged into 
individual consumer packs; they can be refrigerated, chilled or 
stored under controlled temperature and humidity, but they have not 
been processed, i.e., frozen, canned, dehydrated, etc. Fresh vege- 
tables and fruits comprise produce for processing and for the fresh 
market. 


When reference is made to the supply of a fruit or vege- 
table, the Board includes not only the supplies grown in Canada but 
also imports. This supply is then disposed of by way of export sales 
or sales on the domestic market. Wherever possible, Canadian produc- 
tion, imports and exports of fresh fruits and vegetables were divided 


(1) Report by the Tariff Board Relative to the Investigation Ordered 


by the Minister of Finance Respecting Fruits and Vegetabless= 
Reference No. 124 (Ottawa, 1957). 


into the volume for processing and for the fresh market. Moreover, 
in order to take account of the production lost to Canadian growers 
due to imports of processed fruits and vegetables and the production 
gained by exports of processed fruits and vegetables, the Board 
included the fresh equivalent weight of this trade in total exports 
and imports. 


As a result of the above distinctions, it was possible to 
estimate the total volume of a fruit or vegetable processed in Canada, 
and the proportion of it produced by Canadian growers and the propor- 
tion grown abroad. Furthermore total consumption in the processed 
form and fresh market consumption could also be determined separately. 
With respect to processed consumption, the volume processed in Canada 
could be compared with the volume, in fresh equivalent weight, 
processed abroad and imported. Similarly, total fresh market consump- 
tion could be divided into that met from domestic production and that 
imported. 


The Board did not attempt to calculate consumption by region. 
While data on production, imports and exports are available on a 
regional basis, adequate statistics on interprovincial movements of 
fresh vegetables and fruits are lacking. 


For the purposes of this report the term "competing imports" 
(or "competitive imports") designates imports of a fresh vegetable or 
fruit of a class or kind produced in Canada, during the period when 
Canadian supplies are easily available, either directly from the 
field or out of storage. Imports of a fresh vegetable or fruit which 
are not grown in Canada, or which take place during the period when 
Canadian supplies are not available, are deemed to be "non-competitive' 
in the sense that such imports do not directly displace Canadian 
produce in the market. The Board recognized however that all imports 
of fresh fruits and vegetables compete for consumer preference with 
each other as well as with domestic supplies of the same or other 
fruits and vegetables. 


"Non-storable" vegetables and fruits, as defined by the 
Board, are those that must be consumed within a very brief period of 
being harvested; they are very perishable and, even with optimum 
storage conditions of low temperatures and high humidity, remain 
marketable for a maximum of two to three weeks only. Examples are 
lettuce, celery, radishes, green beans, corn, strawberries, cherries 
and grapes. '"Storable" vegetables and fruits are those which, when 
properly stored, remain marketable for a considerable length of time 
after harvest. Principal examples include potatoes, carrots, onions, 
apples and pears. 


For non-storable vegetables and fruits, the production 
period and the marketing period are practically identical; storage 
extends the marketing period very little. On the other hand, for 
storable produce the marketing period is substantially longer than 


(1) "Fresh equivalent" weight means the weight of fresh vegetables 
normally required to produce the weight of the processed product. 
The Board used standard ratios supplied by Agriculture Canada to 
convert processed weights into fresh equivalent weights. 
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the production period. The production period refers to the period of 
time beginning with the first day when domestic supplies come on the 
market and ending with the last day of harvest. The marketing period 
begins on the same day as the production period and ends on the last 
day that domestic supplies are available. These periods vary from 
region to region and from product to product. For analytical purposes, 
these periods were deemed to start and end at the beginning and end of 
a month, because the shortest time period for which most statistics 
are collected is one month. The term "in season" is on occasion used 
to denote the period when domestically grown supplies are available, 
in contrast to "out of season" or "off-season" when only imported 
supplies are available in any quantity. 


The duration or length of the marketing period is seen by 
the Board as being an important consideration with respect to the 
determination of the maximum period for the application of the seasonal 
duty. The Board used information from various sources to ascertain 
the marketing period for fruits and vegetables grown in Canada. The 
most frequently used indicator was the time over which domestic 
produce is unloaded at the 12 principal wholesale markets, as 
reported by Agriculture Canada. For some storable products, such as 
potatoes and carrots, monthly reports on storage supplies also 
provided an indication of when domestic supplies begin to run out. 


Statistics relating to non-storable fruits and vegetables 
are presented on a calendar-year basis, while data pertaining to 
storable commodities are based on the crop year (i.e., July 1-June 30). 
Whenever possible, the calendar year was used because other data, 
especially external trade statistics, are most readily available on 
this basis. For non-storable fruits and vegetables, the calendar 
year encompasses the entire domestic production and marketing season. 
For storable products, the marketing season begins in one calendar 
year and carries on into the next, sometimes continuing, as with 
potatoes, until the new crop is ready for harvesting. 


The Board also attempted to estimate in the case of each 
commodity the additional cost to Canadian consumers and the additional 
income to Canadian growers that could result from the increases in 
tariff protection requested for fresh market fruits and vegetables by 
The Canadian Horticultural Council. An increase in protection provides 
financial benefits to government, to wholesale and retail distributors, 
and to Canadian growers of fruits and vegetables. The sum of these 
financial benefits constitutes the additional outlay or cost for 
Canadian consumers. 


An estimate of additional consumer cost for a particular 
commodity was calculated by adding: (a) the additional revenues to 
government from higher rates of duty; (b) the added income to the 
Canadian grower based on the premise that he would price up to the 
level of the laid-down, duty-paid price of in-season imports; and 
(c) the higher wholesale and retail percentage mark-up resulting from 
a higher base price. A per capita consumer cost was derived from this 
total and expressed for each fresh fruit and vegetable in terms of the 
annual increase in spending for a family of four. Grower benefits 
were expressed in terms of the increase in gross returns per acre 
under cultivation. 
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In making these estimates the Board was conscious that 
because of the underlying assumptions the likely costs to the 
consumer were in all cases overstated. It is highly unlikely, for 
example, in the case of an increase in the duty, that the entire 
domestic output of each fresh fruit or fresh vegetable will be 
priced fully up to the new level of the tariff. In fact, there is 
evidence which indicates that at the height of the comparatively 
short Canadian production season, supplies of many horticultural 
products are so substantial as to push domestic prices below those of 
competing imports. In such circumstances the tariff does not consti- 
tute a cost to the consumer at all. The grower at such times does 
not benefit from protection and the estimated grower benefits also 
would be overstated. When the Canadian grower as a result of a 
tariff increase, increases his production at the expense of imports, 
the income of Canadian growers increases at no additional cost to 
consumers. 


SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION OF VOLUME 1 


In this volume, the Board is concerned with almost all 
fresh vegetables, both for the fresh market and for processing. 
Exceptions comprise vegetables classified under tariff items not 
specifically referred to the Board or subsequently added to the 
Reference by the Board. Among the exceptions are spices, cereals, 
peas and beans (other than green peas and green beans) lentils, sago, 
tapioca, truffles and sugar-beets. The tariff items relating to 
fresh vegetables specifically referred to the Board, or subsequently 
included for study are: 


7120-1 Seed potatoes 8713-1 Eggplant 
8305-1 Potatoes, n.o.p. 8714-1 Horseradish 
8310-1 Sweet potatoes and 8715-1 Lettuce 
yams 8716-1 Okra 
8400-1 Onion sets and 8717-1 Onions, n.o.p. 
shallots 8718-1 Parsley 
8500-1 Mushrooms 8719-1 Parsnips 
8701-1 Artichokes 8720-1 Green peas 
8702-1 Asparagus 8721-1 Peppers 
8703-1 Beans, green 8722-1 Rhubarb 
8704-1 Beets 8723-1 Spinach 
8705-1 Brussels sprouts 8724-1 Tomatoes 
8706-1 Cabbage 8725-1 Watercress 
8707-1 Carrots 8726-1 Whitloof or endive 
8708-1 Cauliflower 8727-1 Broccoli 
8709-1 Celery 8728-1 Green onions 
8710-1 Corn on the cob 8729-1 Radishes 
8711-1 Cucumbers for pick- 8730-1 Turnips 
les or preserves 8731-1 Fresh vegetables, 
8712-1 Cucumbers, n.o.p. n.O.p. 


Most of the vegetables listed by name in the tariff items 
specifically included in this Reference are grown commercially in 
Canada. Exceptions are sweet potatoes, yams, okra and artichokes. 
Canadian production of whitloof and watercress is extremely limited. 
All vegetables not specifically mentioned above, whether or not they 
are produced in Canada, are classified under tariff item 8/311; 
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This volume also deals with many fresh fruits, primarily 
those of a class or kind grown in Canada. Tropical citrus and other 
fruits of a class or kind not grown in Canada entering under specific 
tariff items were not referred to the Board and are excluded from 
this study. The tariff items on fresh fruits specifically referred 
to the Board are listed below. 


9201-1 - Apricots 9211-1 - Strawberries 

9202-1 - Cherries, sour 9212-1 - Berries, edible, 

9203-1 - Cherries, sweet iss ps 

9204-1 - Cranberries 9300-1 - Apples 

9205-1 - Peaches 9401-1 - Grapes, Vinifera 

9206-1 - Pears 9402-1 - Grapes, Labrusca 

9207-1 - Plums 9500-1 - Cantaloupes and 

9208-1 - Prune plums muskmelons 

9210-1 - Raspberries and 9505-1 - Melons, n.o.p. 
loganberries 9600-1 —°" Fruits, fresh, n-o.p. 


The Board included nectarines in its study of peaches under tariff 
item 9205-1. Nectarines enter currently under tariff item 9209-1 
"Quinces and nectarines,'' an item not referred to the Board. 


Chapter II presents an overview of the fruit and vegetable 
growing industries in Canada in order to provide a national and 
regional perspective for the reports and recommendations for the 
individual commodities. This general background is followed by a 
review (Chapter III) of the written and oral submissions made to the 
Board with respect to the tariff on fresh fruits and vegetables and 
of the proposals brought forward by interested parties. 


Chapter IV discusses a number of general issues pertaining 
to the tariff schedule for fresh fruits and vegetables, such as the 
additional duty on fresh vegetables entering in consumer-sized 
packages and specific duties as against ad valorem duties. The 
Board's conclusions and recommendations with respect to these general 
tariff issues are presented in this chapter also. 


Chapter V deals exclusively with an examination of various 
measures to counter the adverse effects on growers of low-priced 
imports or the threat of such imports. The "automatic" safeguard 
mechanism proposed by The Canadian Horticultural Council is dealt 
with in this chapter. It concludes with the Board's recommendations 
with regard to this issue. Chapter VI deals with consumer interests. 


Chapter VII presents the Board's tariff and tariff-related 
recommendations on fresh vegetables and fresh fruits in the form of 
a revised schedule. As indicated earlier, the individual commodity 
reports, providing the evidence and considerations on which these 
recommendations are based, will be submitted in Part II of this 
volume. 


(1) That part of Schedule "A" of the Canadian Customs Tariff pertaining 
to the tariff items covered by Reference No. 152 is reproduced in 
Appendix A, pp. 187-202. 
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CHAPTER II: VEGETABLE AND FRUIT GROWING IN CANADA 


In arriving at its tariff recommendations for the individual 
fruits and vegetables, one of the Board's considerations was the 
present state of the fruit and vegetable growing industries as a 
whole and the developments which have taken place in these industries 
since 1960, roughly the period following the Board's last review of 
these commodities. These broader aspects are relevant because a 
relatively poor market performance by growers of one fruit or vege- 
table is apt to be less disturbing if the industry as a whole is 
otherwise healthy and vigorous. In these circumstances the growers 
in a weak segment often can switch resources to the many more viable 
ones, an option not as easily undertaken when the industry, overall, 
is experiencing difficulties. Moreover, an overview is also desirable 
from the viewpoint that individual commodities are appreciated more 
accurately from an industry perspective, rather than in isolation 
when they so readily assume an exaggerated importance. 


The purpose of this chapter is therefore to present the 
more general developments that have taken place in fruit and vege- 
table growing in Canada since 1961. In this regard production, and 
the factors affecting production, such as acreage and yields, will be 
looked at first. Then the rapid rise in farm-gate prices, especially 
during the 1970s, is examined. The international competitive position 
of Canadian growers, as measured by exports and imports is considered 
next, especially the level of imports during the period when Canadian 
supplies are available. The discussion also includes trends in 
consumption and consumption patterns. These broad considerations are 
presented separately for vegetable growing first and then for fruit 
growing. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the cost of 
producing fruits and vegetables in Canada and the United States. 


A. - VEGETABLE GROWING 


Canadian vegetable growers produce as many as 50 different 
vegetables ranging from potatoes and tomatoes to kale and salsify. 
The Board has included all these vegetables in its tariff recommenda- 
tions, and has considered 42 of them in some detail. It is readily 
apparent that, for the purpose of the overview presented in this 
chapter, a classification of these individual vegetables in a number 
of distinct groups would greatly facilitate the analysis of the 
pertinent statistical information and its presentation. 


Since the overview attempts to describe the developments in 
the Canadian vegetable growing industry over the period 1961-1975 as 
well as its present structure, it was not possible to include those 
vegetables for which consistent data were not available over the 
relevant period. This meant that the overall examination of this 
industry was confined to the 17 vegetables for which Statistics 
Canada maintains and publishes data on production, acreage and farm 
value. While these 17 vegetables account for only about a third of 
the 50 or so vegetables grown in Canada, they are by far the more 
important ones, accounting for about 95 per cent of the volume and 


value of production of all vegetables. 
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The 17 major vegetables are divided into four, and sometimes 
five classes. The first is potatoes which are singled out because of 
their very great importance in the total. Frequently a particular 
development in the potato growing industry obscures completely what 
is happening to other vegetables, so that its isolation as a separate 
class will often be very revealing. The second group comprises the 
four main processing vegetables: peas, corn, tomatoes and snap 
beans. These four vegetables, more so than most others, are mainly 
processed rather than sold to the fresh market, and together with 
potatoes, account for the bulk of vegetable processing. The third 
group includes onions, carrots, celery and lettuce. These are four 
vegetables which are primarily produced for the fresh market and 
grown on organic or "muck" soils. '"Other'' vegetables, namely aspar- 
agus, beets, cabbage, cauliflower, cucumbers, parsnips, spinach and 
turnips are included in the fourth group. Frequently turnips are 
broken out of the latter class because of the distorting effects 
caused by the sharp decline in their importance. 


Data for the 17 major vegetables refer to field production 
only, and do not include mushrooms or vegetables grown in greenhouses. 
Inclusion of controlled environment output would have unnecessarily 
complicated various aspects of the following discussion, such as with 
respect to yield per acre; not only was the Board unable to obtain 
accurate data on the area under cultivation for greenhouse vegetables 
and mushrooms but the yields, compared to field production, are very 
high. Another factor is that only two field-grown vegetables, 
tomatoes and cucumbers would be affected; other vegetables are not 
important for greenhouse production and are normally grown outside 
only. Similarly, there is no commercial field production of mushrooms 
at all. The greenhouse and mushroom industries will be presented in 
the individual reports relating to vegetables in Volume l, Part II of 
this Reference. The following paragraph indicates the size of these 
industries. 


In 1974 there were 438 growers of greenhouse vegetables in 
Canada and 128 mushroom houses. Greenhouse production of vegetables 
is highly specialized, with some 99 per cent of production being 
accounted for by tomatoes and cucumbers. Greenhouse production 
relative to field production is significant particularly for these 
two vegetables. Overall. in relation’ to'the total productionvolyalt 
vegetables, it is relatively unimportant, especially in terms of 
volume where it accounts for less than 1 per cent. In value terms, 
its importance is greater; greenhouse vegetables, coming on to the 
market during the off-season, are considerably higher priced than 
field-grown vegetables. Greenhouse production in 1971-74 totalled 
$14 million or roughly 5 per cent of the farm value of all fresh 
vegetables produced in Canada. 


Production of mushrooms in volume terms, is similarily 
unimpressive when compared to the total output of all vegetables; it 
was equivalent to approximately 0.5 per cent of total Canadian vege- 
table output. However the value of mushroom production, averaging 
$20 million in 1971-74, was about the same as the farm value of field 
tomatoes, the second-ranking vegetable after potatoes. In total, the 
$34 million dollars of greenhouse vegetables and mushrooms produced 
annually in Canada during 1971-74 was equal to nearly 13 per cent of 
the total farm value of all other vegetables. 
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LOCATION 


The production of vegetables requires a minimum number of 
sunny and frost-free days. As a result, the major portion of the 
industry is located within a 100-mile belt running along the border 
between Canada and the United States, where there is an adequate 
period of sunny days between the early and late frosts to allow for 
economically viable commercial production. Within this belt, agrono- 
mic and locational factors have defined numerous concentrated areas 
of production, often specializing in only a few crops. 


Vegetables will grow on almost any type of soil but they 
generally do best on organic soils or mineral soils with a high 
organic matter content. Moreover, most fresh vegetables are bulky, 
as such they are expensive to transport and store, and many deteri- 
orate rapidly once harvested, so that vegetables grown for the fresh 
market are usually produced in areas that are adjacent to metropolitan 
centres. A large portion of the vegetable production for the fresh 
market is, therefore, concentrated in three areas in Canada: (a) the 
muck soils of the Bradford Marsh just north of Toronto, Ontario, (b) 
the muck soils in the L'Assomption area close to Montreal, Quebec, 
and (c) the muck soils of the Lower Fraser Valley near Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Vegetables are also grown on smaller pockets of 
organic soil in other places, for example, the Erieau Marsh in south- 
western Ontario, and the Mer Blue outside of Ottawa, Ontario. Organic 
or muck soils generally yield a larger volume of production per acre 
than other soils. “This factor, in addition to the limited availa- 
bility of muck soils in suitable locations, has greatly increased the 
value of that land. Consequently, usage of developed muck soil areas 
is mainly restricted to production of the relatively higher yielding, 
higher valued fresh market vegetables, such as lettuce, celery, 
onions, and carrots. 


Due to the lack of extensive additional acreages of muck 
soils most vegetables are grown primarily on mineral-type soils. 
Vegetable production outside the three aforementioned areas takes 
place throughout central and southern Ontario and southern Quebec, 
and also in southern Manitoba, on irrigated areas of southern Alberta, 
the interior of southern British Columbia, in Prince Edward Island, 
and in New Brunswick. Vegetables produced for processing, such as 
snap beans, sweet corn, peas and potaotes, are grown on relatively 
cheaper land, in acreages which permit mechanized harvesting. Climate 
confines the production of tomatoes largely to southern Ontario. On 
the other hand, potatoes, a storable vegetable, are one of the most 
profitable cash crops in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick and 
certain areas of the Prairies. These areas have, in fact, developed 
extensive outside markets and tend to specialize to a large degree in 
the production of this single vegetable. 


The Canadian vegetable growing industry, with only one 
crop, primarily a summer crop, differs greatly from that in the 
United States which produces vegetables all year round. With respect 
to fresh market vegetables, other than potatoes, roughly 15 per cent 
Of total U.S. production:is produced in the winter, 25 per cent in 
the spring, 40 per cent in the summer and 20 per cent in the tall 
As one would expect the winter and spring crops are grown in the 
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southern states and mostly in southern California, Florida, Texas and 
Arizona, in descending order. The summer and fall crops of fresh 
market vegetables are produced in part in these southern states and 
also in the northern states adjacent or near the U.S.-Canadian border. 
These northern states produced, in 1975, 35 per cent of the U.S. 
Summer crop of fresh market vegetables, excluding potatoes, 

and 25 per cent of the fall crop. While these percentages indicate 
significant production in the states adjoining Canada, their share of 
seasonal fresh market vegetable output in the United States is less 
than their share of that country's population. 


Thus, these states would appear to be dependent, during 
their own production season, for part of their market requirements on 
supplies from the southern vegetable producers. This would tend to 
suggest in general that competition from growers in these states for 
the Canadian industry would not be great. However, excess summer and 
fall supplies in California, Florida, Texas, and Arizona can from time 
to time cause pressure on fresh market vegetables in the northern 
states, which in turn is transferred to the Canadian market. Over- 
production in California, etc., can make itself felt also directly in 
Canada. Moreover, it should not be overlooked that the more northern 
producers in the United States may themselves, on occasion, have 
excess supplies of one vegetable or another, which would be felt by 
Canadian growers. 


Production of fresh market vegetables in the United States, 
other than potatoes, for summer and fall harvest is more than 10 
times as large as the production of similar fresh market vegetables 
in Canada during the same period; the summer and fall production in 
California and the northern states are each approximately four times 
as large as Canadian output. It is evident, therefore, that any 
relatively small percentage increases in U.S. production that are 
diverted to exports to Canada can produce a great deal of pressure on 
the Canadian market. For example, an increase in U.S. exports to 
Canada by an amount equal to 5 per cent of U.S. summer and fall fresh 
market production would mean an influx of additional imports to 
Canada equal to over half of total domestic fresh market output other 
than potatoes. 


In addition to the difference in the size of the two indus- 
tries, is the problem of the northward progression of fruit and 
vegetable growing and harvesting in North America which puts many 
Canadian growers in last position; last to get the crop in and last 
to get the crop on the market. In this situation, the early crop in 
Canada tends to be marketed when the marketing season in the United 
States is already well under way, and when price levels in that 
country, and hence Canadian import prices, are beginning to recede 
from their early-season levels. To some extent this problem is faced 
by all domestic growers of fresh market vegetables, although it must 
be recognized that growers in southern Ontario and Quebec are located 
at least as favourably as growers in Michigan, Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, and Idaho. 
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The northern states of the U.S. dominate the production of 
processing vegetables in that country. Over 80 per cent of all 
potatoes and about three-quarters of all vegetables processed in the 
United States, excluding tomatoes, are grown in states which have 
climatic conditions comparable to the Canadian industry; tomatoes for 
processing are mainly grown in California. Vegetables for processing 
are generally not grown on the more valuable land in southern growing 
regions, because the fresh market on a year-round basis is more 
profitable. As in Canada, processing vegetables are grown on rela- 
tively less costly land. It is readily apparent, moreover, that the 
production of potatoes and processing vegetables in both countries 
takes place under mostly comparable conditions, with the major excep- 
tion of tomatoes. That is not to say that climatic conditions are 
identical, but rather that other factors such as scale of production, 
management, and farm input costs take on greater importance. 


ACREAGE 


Acreage used for vegetable production averaged slightly 
over 500,000 acres per year for the five years 1971 to 1975, a 
decrease of approximately 4 per cent over the average of 1961-65 
(Table 1). Potatoes and rutabagas are responsible for the major 
portion of this decline. 


Potatoes, which are grown commercially in all provinces, 
and the single most important vegetable crop accounting for over half 
of the total acreage in vegetables, declined by close to 10 per cent 
(Charts I and II). The acreage of rutabagas and other root crops such 
as parsnips and beets have also declined; the preparation of these 
vegetables is too time-consuming for many housewives, given the wide 
range of other vegetables available year round. Regionally, the 
decline in the potato acreage has been confined entirely to the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario, particularly the former. The 
Maritimes and Ontario were most affected by the drop in the area 
planted to rutabagas (Appendix Table 3). 


Table 1: Vegetables: Acreage and Percentage Distribution, 
by Major Vegetable Group, Annual 


average, 196l=05,. 1900-10, ang [3yi=/5 


Percentage 
Acreage Distribution 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 
- acres - - per cent - 
A. Potatoes 290,360 309,360 263,220 ope wa 5 G7 5L8 
B. Main 
processing 
vegetables 164,589 168,448 177,250 S12 30.9 34.9 
C. Main organic 
soil 
vegetables 28,054 27,846: 305339 oe Sak 6.0 
D. Mineral soil.) 
vegetables 2oeete 275906 eZee so 5.4 Dia co | 
E. Turnips 
(rutabagas) 16;,730...11 ,804 8,621 ied ays iy 
Total 528,054 545,366 508,486 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Mainly for fresh market. 


Source: Appendix Table l. 
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The acreage under the four main processing vegetables has in- 
creased moderately, and this group of vegetables now accounts for slightly 
more than a third of the total vegetable acreage. The four main muck soil 
vegetables, with an annual average of close to 30 thousand acres, also 
expanded their area under production during the period under study. But 
they, like the "other" vegetables group, account only for about 6 per cent 
of the total. As shown in Appendix Tables 1 and 2, the overall change in 
acreage under vegetables represents the net effect of a number of much 
larger increases and decreases in the acreage of individual vegetables; 
note the substantial reductions for tomatoes and spinach, in addition to 
parsnips, beets, and turnips, - and the increases for sweet corn, carrots, 
and cabbage. As will be seen later in this section, most increases in 
production acreage have represented increased production for processing 
rather than for the fresh market. 


Nearly a third of the total Canadian vegetable acreage is located 
in Ontario (see Table 2), more than any other province or region. More 
than half of Ontario's acreage is used for the four main processing vege- 
tables. This proportion has increased during the period under study, 
because the growth in the Canadian acreage used for this group of vegetables 
has taken place largely in that province especially that for sweet corn. 
Potatoes accounted for a little more than a quarter of the provincial 
vegetable acreage, and this share has been declining. Only 6 per cent of 
the provincial total is under celery, lettuce, carrots, and onions. 
Excluding potatoes, Ontario's vegetable acreage represents half of the 
Canadian total. 


Table 2: Vegetables: Interregional and Intraregional Distribution 
of Acreage, by Major Group, Annual Average 
1971-75 


Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies BuCes Canada 


- per Cent, i= 
Intraregional 
Distribution 
Potatoes 85.4 38.8 PA ee | 83.6 41.9 eh OP 
Main processing 
vegetables 10.9 40.1 Dies LO 39 34.9 
Main organic soil 
vegetables Lat 2a 6.0 Let 7s2 6.0 
Other 
eeetatie. 2.6 9.0 tied Bey Lid 726 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Interregional 
Distribution 
Potatoes 39.7 18.7 16.3 ged 4.1 100.0 
Main processing 
vegetables i725 25.6 54.0 4.1 Sele. 20030 
Main organic soil 
vegetables 4.4 50.5 ce ie 6.0 Gree 0.0 
Other vegetables 8.4 30.3 48.8 4.8 dar, 20050 
Total 24.1 24.9 3260 Les 5.0 100.0 
Total, excluding 
potatoes 7.3 a0 50.6 4.5 6.1 100.0 


(a) Mainly for fresh market. 
Source: Appendix Table 4. 
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Quebec accounted in recent years for about a quarter of the 
Canadian acreage in vegetables. This proportion has dropped during 
the period under review due to a sharp reduction in potato acreage. 
This vegetable still represents close to 40 per cent of the provincial 
vegetable acreage, but it accounted for close to half in 1961-65. 
The acreage under the four main processing vegetables has also 
diminished somewhat; combined, these four vegetables also account for 
nearly 40 per cent of the province's acreage under vegetables. 
Twelve per cent of the provincial total comprised the four main muck 
soil vegetables. 


The distribution of the British Columbia acreage shows a 
pattern much like that in Quebec. However, the actual area in each 
group of vegetables is much smaller; British Columbia, with 26 
thousand acres under vegetables in 1971-75, accounted for only 5 per 
cent of the Canadian total. Moreover, its relative importance as a 
grower of vegetables other than potatoes is not much greater, 6.1 per 
CEng, 


Vegetable growing in the Maritimes and the Prairies is very 
similar; it is in both instances dominated by potatoes, which account 
for roughly 85 per cent of the total vegetable acreage. This vege- 
table has, moreover, been increasing in importance. The Maritimes 
had a total of 122 thousand acres under potatoes and other vegetables, 
during 1971-75, and the Prairies 6/7 thousand. This represented 24.1 
and 13.1 per cent of the total Canadian vegetable acreage respectively. 
Excluding potatoes, these two regions have an acreage much the same 
as British Columbaal (Ghar ts. sub land ede 


Of the total acreage in potatoes in Canada in 1971-75, two- 
fifths was in the Maritimes and one-fifth in the Prairies. This 
concentration has increased significantly during the period under 
study, as the acreage in Ontario and Quebec has dropped considerably. 
British Columbia's potato acreage has been relatively small. Ontario 
accounted for around half of Canada's acreage of the four main 
processing vegetables and "other" vegetables, followed in each 
instance by Quebec with nearly 30 per cent; this order was reversed 
with respect to the four muck soil vegetables. 


The land used for vegetable production in Canada is but a 
small portion of all crop land. The half million acres used for 
vegetables in 1971-75 represented less than 1 per cent of the total 
acreage under crops in Canada in 1971 (see Table 3). The apparent 
relative unimportance of vegetables on a national basis is largely 
the result of the huge grain growing areas in the Prairies, which 
contain 80 per cent of the total acreage under crops in Canada, but 
where only 0.1 per cent of the available acreage is used for vegetable 
production. In comparison, the acreage used for vegetables in the 
Maritimes accounts for more than 13 per cent of the total acreage 
under crops in that region. For the other regions, vegetable acreage 
accounts for between 2 and 3 per cent of the total acreage under 
crops, although the acreages involved differ significantly. 
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Table 3: Vegetables: Total Improved Acreage, Total Acreage Under 
Crops, and Acreage Used for Vegetables, by Region 


(a) 


Canada Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Rec. 
- '000 acres - 
Acreage 
Total improved 
acreage b) (1971) 108,149 1,368 6,450 10,865 87,691 1,755 
Total acreage under 
crops (1971) 68,766 917 4,337 7,856 545554 1,093 
Acreage used for 
vegetables 
(av. 1971-75) 508 ee 127 167 67 26 
- percent - 
Regional Distribution 
Total improved 
acreage 100.0 [Wes 8) 6.0 10.0 Slit 1.6 
Total acreage under 
crops 100.0 aes 6x3 11.4 Vhs) Wey) 
Acreage used for 
vegetables 100.0 24.1 24.9 a2 a6 Bs et! 550 
= pysse (ee = 
Acreage used for 
Vegetables as a 
Percentage of: 
Total improved 
acreage 0.5 8.9 Leu ee 0.1 1.5 
Total acreage 
under crops One a3 Zn vat 0.1 264 


(a) Excludes Newfoundland. 


(b) Comprised of acreage under crops, pasture (improved), summer-fallow and other 
improved land in 1971. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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NUMBER OF GROWERS 


In 1971, the Census of Canada indicated that there were, at 
that time, 12,447 growers of potatoes for sale and 16,120 growers of 
other vegetables mainly for sale (see Table 4). Unfortunately, 
differences in the 1971 Census do not allow for a strict comparison 
of the total number of vegetable growers in each of these years. The 
change in the number of growers of potatoes for sale is not known, 
but the number of growers of other vegetables appears to have decreased 
by approximately one-third between 1961 and 1971. While the number 
of growers decreased, a large proportion of this decrease was the 
result of consolidation of farms rather than an elimination of acreage 
for use in vegetable production. There was actually a slight increase 
over the decade in total acreage devoted to vegetable production, 
excluding potatoes, with the result that the average acreage per 
grower in Canada increased by nearly two-thirds, from 9.5 acres in 
1961 to 15.8 acres in 1971. Although undoubtedly further consolidation 
and increases in "farm'' size have occured since that time, it seems 
clear that the scale of production for the average commercial vegetable 
grower is small. This would apply particularly to production for 
the fresh market, which is still dominated by a large number of 
market-gardeners, growers who produce a large number of vegetables in 
small volumes with mostly manual labour for direct sale to the con- 
sumer. On the other hand, it would seem that a relatively small 
number of growers, with relatively large acreages each, account for 
the bulk of the acreage and production of vegetables in Canada, and 
that such operations, especially those producing for processing, are 
already mechanized, or are moving in that direction. 


As would be expected the largest number of growers are in 
areas adjacent to the population centres of Quebec and Ontario. The 
average acreage per grower in these two regions, for vegetables other 
than potatoes, tends to be slightly higher than the national average. 
The average area under vegetables per grower in other regions is 
smaller than in Ontario and Quebec, but, with the exception of the 
Maritimes, not by much. 


(1) In 1961, the Census noted all farms listing acreage of potatoes, 
whether for sale or not. On that basis nearly half of all farms 
in Canada produced potatoes; however, over 80 per cent of these 
farms had less than 1 acre devoted to potato production. Because 
of these differences in definition, 1961 and 1971 data are not 


comparable. 
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Table 4: Vegetables: Number of Growers and Average Acreage 


1961 © 


Number of 
growers 

Average acreage 
per grower 

Distribution of 
growers (Z) 


EIT 


Potatoes: 
Number of 
growers 
Average acreage 
per grower 
Distribution of 
growers (7) 


Other Vegetables: 


Number of 
growers 

Average acreage 
per grower 

Distribution of 
growers (2) 


(ee Census. harm..-: 


sold. 


Under Vegetables per Grower, by Region, 
1961 and 1971¢4 


Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies b.C. Coneae? 

2,196 6,626 10,629 1,445 1,491 22,014 
Sha // ON, 10.4 Las Sao Lo ie 
9.6 29.0 46.5 6.3 6.5 100.0 

Ooo 4,914 2,309 970 566 12,447 
32.9 5 7/ Whos 64.0 il De]: 
26.8 39.5 Us tes ifs (nb) 100.0 

L413 4,328 7,947 909 1,144 16,120 
10.4 IS} 4 7/ 15.9 14.9 Ik Shi, 7 P5768 
8.8 26.8 49.3 Sn Ths ih 100.0 


One or more acres of land and $50 or more worth of goods 


(b) Includes Newfoundland. 
(c) Excludes potatoes and rutabagas (turnips). 


Source: Census of Canada. 


While both the Maritimes and the Prairies have smaller average 
acreages per grower for vegetables other than potatoes, it must be remembered 
that potatoes are the most important crop in these two regions. In these 
regions the number of commercial potato growers exceeds the number of growers 
of all other kinds of vegetables combined, in the case of the Maritimes by a 


ratio of two to one. 


Moreover, as is evident in Table 4, the average acreage 


under potatoes is several times greater than that for other vegetables. 
Potato production, like sweet corn and green peas grown for processing, is 
highly mechanized and lends itself to larger acreages more so than most 


other vegetables. 


Le 


YIELDS 


Each acre under vegetables in Canada produced on average 15,229 
pounds, or more than 7.5 tons, of produce per year during the period 1971-75 
(Table 5). This average yield per acre increased by nearly 10 per cent or 
1,300 pounds, over the average for 1961-65, reflecting increased productivity 
in the production of a large number of vegetables. Celery ranked as the 
highest-yielding vegetable with an average of nearly 44 thousand pounds, 
while asparagus was the lowest with 1,700 pounds. As a group, muck soil 
vegetables have the highest average yield per acre, while the main processing 
vegetables have the lowest. The difference between these two groups would 
be even larger if the high yielding tomatoes were excluding from the latter 
group (Appendix Table 7). Of the 17 major vegetables only six realized 
lower yields in 1971-75 than in 1961-65, most notably parsnips and spinach. 
Yields improved most for cucumbers, tomatoes, celery and potatoes. 


Table 5: Vegetables: Average Yield per herent by Region, by Group 
Annual Average, 1971-75 
Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Bitois Canada 


=" Glib. per acre = 


Potatoes 215666 P3aPo21 19,214 15,296 2371035" " 185526 
Main processing 
vegetables 3,059 3,992 1A os ee Fs aD 8,831 
Main organic soil 
vegetables PZ S [37005 34,006 24,907 27,118. 22,9968 
Other vegetables 16,363 11,674 19,639 13,7602 10,334 16,031 
Total 19,488 9,941 16,392 14,399 “15,600. 153229 


(a) With the exception of the main processing vegetables, average yields are 
based on total acreage planted rather than acreage harvested. 


Source: Appendix Tables 7 and 8. 


Yields, with the exception of potatoes, are highest in Ontario. 
The Ontario advantage, in this respect, is particularly large for the four 
main processing vegetables; however, this figure is unduly influenced by the 
concentration in that province of Canadian tomato production, which has 
considerably higher yields than beans, peas, and sweet corn, the three other 
main processing crops. Once tomatoes are excluded, Ontario's yields of the 
main processing vegetables are second to British Columbia. British Columbia 
ranks first in potato yield, and ranks a high second to Ontario in yields of 
organic soil vegetables. Overall yields of vegetable growers in Quebec were 
the lowest in Canada for the period 1971-75. It should be noted that, while 
yields of vegetables in this province have not compared favourably with 
other Canadian regions at any other time during the period under review, the 
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level for 1971-75 was pulled down considerably by the poor crop in 1972. 
Overall yields in the Maritimes and the Prairies are considerably influenced 
by the yield for potatoes; however, yields in the Maritimes for the main 
groups were comparable to the all-Canada level with the exception of the 
main processing vegetables where this region was much lower, because it 
lacks processing tomatoes. The Prairie region is below the national average, 
most notably with respect to potatoes. 


The average yield realized for all vegetables increased in every 
region from 1961-65 to 1971-75, except in Ontario. In the case of Ontario, 
the number of improvements in yield were greater than the number of declines, 
but that province increased its production of the lower yielding processing 
vegetables, causing a decline in its overall average. In British Columbia 
production is concentrated in those vegetables which have higher yields and 
for which yields have increased. 


PRODUCTION 


Canadian growers produced annually, during 1971-75, an average 
of 7.7 billion pounds of vegetables, 5.4 per cent more than the 7.4 billion 
pounds grown during 1961-65 (Table 6). Overall, this increase in vegetable 
production was the result of higher yields or greater productivity, because, 
as was seen earlier, the number of acres under vegetables declined. Inasmuch 
as the Canadian population expanded more rapidly during this period than 
vegetable production, per capita production actually decreased. 


Table 6: Vegetables: Production, by Region, by Group, 
Annual Average, 1971-75 


Maritimes Quebec Ontario.) Prairtes” B.C. Canada 
= "000 Ib. = 
Potatoes 2,264, 960 684,900 825,040 853,800 247,660 4,876,360 
Main processing 
vegetables 40,929 202,702. “e209 993 39,500 712,170) 565.4293 
Main organic soil 
vegetables 28,089 238,698 341,246 395731 49,979 697,740 
Other vegetables 51,741 1355731 360,870 28, 566 295551 606,435 
Total Zc 505,109 E 1 202, O05 Line io 961,597 399,340 7,745,828 


Source: Appendix Tables 9 and ll. 
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Potatoes have a higher average yield than the average 
vegetable crop and therefore are even more important in terms of 
total production than acreage, accounting for 63.0 per cent of the 
total volume (Appendix Table 10). In comparison, because of rela- 
tively low yields, the four main processing vegetables account for 
only 20.2 per cent of total production, considerably less than the 
percentage that these vegetables make up of the total acreage. The 
four muck soil vegetables accounted for 9.0 per cent of total produc- 
tion, while other vegetables accounted for 7.8 per cent. Production 
of other vegetables declined relatively, in large part the result of 
a greatly reduced output of rutabagas. It is noteworthy that the 
four main processing vegetables accounted for 54.6 per cent of total 
output excluding potatoes, a percentage which has been increasing 
over the period under review, despite a slight decline in tomato 
production. . 


The Maritimes produced nearly one-third of all vegetables 
in Canada, a proportion greatly exceeding its share of the Canadian 
population. Of course, this high proportion is due to potatoes; the 
Maritimes accounted for 47 per cent of all potatoes produced in 
Canada, and that single vegetable represents 95 per cent of the 
region's total vegetable production. By contrast, the Maritimes 
produced less than 5 per cent of vegetables other than potatoes. 
Thus, although the region ships large amounts of potatoes 
either in the fresh or processed form to external markets, it depends 
on interregional shipments or imports for the largest part of its 
consumption of other vegetables. 


The vegetable growing industry in the Prairies is, as in 
the Maritimes, dominated by potatoes. This region accounts for 12.4 
per cent of Canadian vegetable production, and potatoes represent 
close to 90 per cent of that amount. For vegetables other than 
potatoes, the Prairies produced only about 3 to 4 per cent of the 
Canadian total during 1971-75. As with the Maritimes, the Prairies 
rely greatly on imports and interregional movements to supplement 
Local production. 


Ontario is the largest producer of vegetables in Canada, 
growing slightly more than 35 per cent of the Canadian total. 
Exeludins potatoes, for which it ranks third after the Prairies, the 
province accounts for almost 67 per cent of total production, clearly 
more than its share of the population. Thus, Ontario would appear to 
be a net exporter of all vegetables except potatoes. This province 
ranks first in production of each of the other vegetable groups; and 
its primacy is particularly evident in the production of the four main 
processing vegetables, of which it had nearly 80 per cent of the 
Caneqian toca in. )97 1-75: 


Quebec produced during 1971-75, on average, about 16 per 
cent of all vegetables grown in Canada. Potatoes are by far its 
major vegetable crop, representing over half of provincial vegetable 
production. The province, the second largest producer of vegetables 
other than potatoes, accounted for 20 per cent of the Canadian total. 
Its position in this respect is well behind that of Ontario, largely 
because its production of the main processing vegetables is so very 
much smaller, 203 million as against 1,210 million pounds. 
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Source: Appendix Table 9. 
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Source: Appendix Table 13. 
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The prominence of Ontario, as a grower of the main processing vege- 
tables, is primarily the result of the concentration of tomato produc- 
tion in that province (see Appendix Table 11). Tomatoes, in volume 
terms, are, with the exception of potatoes, by far the most important 
vegetable for processing. 


British Columbia produces about 8 per cent of the muck soil 
vegetables in Canada and about 5 per cent of each of the other vege- 
table groups. Unlike the other regions, there is no vegetable group 
for which regional production as proportion of the Canadian total 
exceeds the region's proportion of national population. Thus British 
Columbia is apparently a net importer of each group of vegetables, 
although this is not necessarily true of all individual vegetables. 


While vegetable production in Canada as a whole expanded 
very little, 5.4 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-75, the output of 
Ehe Main precessing vegetables rose by 13 per cent, due primarily to 
increased production of sweet corn; the growth in production of peas 
and snap beans was just sufficient to offset the decline in tomato 
production. Increases in potato yields were more than sufficient to 
offset the decline in acreage, with the result that potato production 
expanded by 5.9 per cent. Production of the muck soil vegetables 
increased by 9.9 per cent, while the production of "other'' vegetables 
was off by 16.3 per cent. In the latter case, the decline was due 
primarily to lower production of rutabagas; cucumbers and cabbage are 
notable for substantial growth in output. 


Among the various regions and provinces, the position of the 
Maritimes, the Prairies and British Columbia has been enhanced, while 
that of Ontario and Quebec has diminished. The major factor under- 
lying this structural change is potato production. The output of this 
crop, which has increased in Canada as a whole during the period under 
study, declined sharply in Ontario and Quebec, while it expanded 
substantially in the other regions. This shift is probably in part 
due to the fact that potatoes are increasingly processed, and hence 
offer an important opportunity for industrialization, and job creation. 


The production of vegetables other than potatoes is, how- 
ever, increasingly concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, particularly in 
the former. The growth in the production of processing vegetables has 
taken place mostly in Ontario, although there was an increase in the 
Maritimes as well. While Ontario and Quebec still account for the 
bulk of the Canadian output of the four main muck soil vegetables, the 
increases in production since 1961-65 have accrued almost entirely to 
the three other regions. 
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During 1971-75, Canadian growers produced 3.9 billion pounds, or 49.9 per 
cent of total production, for the fresh market, and 3.2 billion pounds, or 41.1 
per cent, for processing (see Table 7). The volume produced and sold to processors 
has increased sharply from an annual average of 1.9 billion pounds during 1961-65, 
when it accounted for 26.2 per cent of total vegetable production. Fresh market 
sales actually declined; they amounted to 4.6 billion pounds per annum during 1961- 
65, or 62.9 per cent of all vegetables produced in Canada. With only a few excep- 
tions, the volume grown for processing has increased and the volume produced for the 
fresh market has declined for each vegetable during the period under review. The 
main processing vegetables are still mostly processed, but more than before, about 
90 per cent during 1971-75. Some 31 per cent of all potatoes were grown for 
processing in 1971-75 compared with 13 per cent in 1961-65. The four main muck soil 
vegetables are still mostly for the fresh market, but slightly less than in the 
past, 88 as against 90 per cent. 


Table 7: Vegetables: Distribution of Production by End-Use, by Group, 
Annual Average, 1961-65 and 1971-75 


Fresh Market 
as Percentage of 


For the Fresh Market For Processing Total Production 
1961-65 1971-75 1961-65 1971-75 1961-65 1971-75 
- '000 lb. - ~ per cent - 
Pardroce 352013639 ZrO OW LOZ 598,488 1,516,841 84e3 (013). 7/ 
Main processing 
vegetables 227 2213 12S L,161,348 P41 25580 16.4 9.8 
Main organic soil 
vegetables 570,163 610,572 64,553 87,168 89.8 Se 
Other vegetables 6255252 437,802 99,164 168,630 86.3 ieee 
Total ae OLteeas 3,868, 269 923,553 Se Loos odo 70.6 54.8 


(a) Excludes seed potatoes. 


Source: Appendix Table 12. 


(1) This includes exports which are assumed to be for the fresh market. The Board 
had no way of determining whether any exports of fresh vegetables were 
processed abroad; small volumes were probably processed, but the bulk is 
believed to be for the fresh market. Production for the fresh market and 
production for processing exclude the 692 million pounds of seed potato 
production, which are equal to 9 per cent of the total production. 
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FARM VALUE 


The total farm value of all vegetables produced in Canada averaged $295 
million for the period 1971-75, $135 million, or five-sixths more, than the $160.4 
million received in 1961-65 (see Table 8 and Appendix Table 13). Inasmuch as the 
volume of vegetable production has increased only moderately, it is apparent that 
the growth in the farm value of vegetables is due to the rapid increase in prices 
received by growers, especially during the 1970s. The farm value of vegetables 
rose only 8 per cent from 1961-65 to 1966-70. However, in 1975, it totalled $417 
million compared with $169 million in 1971, an increase of $248 million, or 147 per 
cent. 


Table 8: Vegetables: Farm Value as a Percentage of Total 
Farm Cash Receipts‘) and of Farm Cash 


Receipts from Crops, 1961-65 to 1971-75 


Farm Value of Vegetables 
as a Percentage of: 


Total Farm Total Farm Total Total Farm Total Farm 
Cash Cash Receipts Farm Value Cash Cash Receipts 
Receipts from Crops Vegetables Receipts from Crops 
- $ million - 7 yA 

Annual 
Average 
1961-65 Sires eV een Ey 392) xb 160.4 4.8 Lis 
1966-70 4,317.53 66155 LI226 4.0 FO. 
1971-75 Py L283 3,07 Seo 295.2 Acd 9.6 
Years 
T971 4,264.2 VAY des ee 168.7 Sil 956 
Lo72 545) 62 obo 6. O 244 .0 4.5 11.4 
1973 6,840.2 2Oe od 359.6 Dez EE Ne 
1974 8,878.7 Qo Led 30 291.0 Ee Lek 
1975 907.3 4,688.6 416.7 QZ 8.9 


(a) Total cash receipts including supplementary payments. 


SoOuncCe me Sicaitalstes canada 


Vegetables are much more important to Canadian agriculture in terms of 
farm value than in terms of acres used. Vegetables represented less than 1 per 
cent of the acreage under all crops, but they equalled, in 1971-75, nearly 10 per 
cent of the farm cash receipts from all crops. Relative to farm cash receipts 
from all sources, vegetables comprise about 4 per cent. 


The regional importance of vegetables as a cash crop varies greatly 
(Table 9). In 1974, it ranged from 23 per cent of the total farm cash receipts 
in the Maritimes to less than 1 per cent in the Prairies. As a percentage of cash 
receipts from crops only, the farm value of vegetables was equal to 53 per cent in 
the Maritimes but only 1.4 per cent in the Prairies. Vegetable production was the 
most important cash crop in Quebec, equal to 45 per cent of the cash receipts from 
all crops, while in the agriculturally more diversified regions of Ontario and 
British Columbia it was of moderate importance, 13 and 16 per cent respectively. 
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Table 9: Farm Value of Vegetables as a Percentage of Total Cash 
Receipts and Farm Cash Receipts from Crops, by Region, 1974 


Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies BaGe Canada 


- $ million - 


Total Cash Receipts 288.9 bo t7339 2,460.4 sat Leer 352.8 «8,875.7 
Farm cash receipts 
from crops P2395 ELLOS 850.5 2,904.8 L264 452274.0 
Farm value of 
vegetables 65/6 54.0 be Be Tee 39.6 20 sf 291.0 
- per cent - 


Farm Value of 
Vegetables as a 


Percentage of 


Total ractnuacash 


receipts CAPE 4.6 4.5 0.9 5.4 = Pe 
Farm cash receipts 
from crops No cek 45.1 Dak Lad 16.1 yiek 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Potatoes, not surprisingly, are, in terms of total farm value, again 
the most important vegetable; they accounted for an average of $177 million in 
1971-75 or about 60 per cent of the farm value for all vegetables. The impor- 
tance of this vegetable, in value, has increased during the period under review 
(see Appendix Tables 13 and 14), because the average price to grower for potatoes 
has gone up more than the average received for all other vegetables combined. 
The farm value of the four main processing vegetables was equal to 20 per cent 
of the total; the four major muck soil vegetables and "other" vegetables for 
10 per cent each. Excluding potatoes, the main processing vegetables comprised 
half of the total farm value of vegetables, and the other two groups each one- 
quarter. After potatoes, the individual vegetable with the second highest 
total farm value was tomatoes, with an average of $30 million during 1971-75. 
Other vegetables rank well below this, the next largest being sweet corn, 
onions, and carrots, with $13.5, $11.1 and $10.6 million respectively. 


Regionally, Ontario growers received an average of $109 million per 
year for the vegetables produced by them during 1971-75, or nearly 40 per cent 
of the Canadian total (see Appendix Tables 15 and 16). The first place ranking 
of Ontario is determined by its dominant position in the four main processing 
vegetables, especially tomatoes for which growers in this province received 
$26.7 million. Potatoes were also an important cash crop in Ontario, even 
though its $34.5 million farm value represented less than 20 per cent of the 
total Canadian cash receipts for this vegetable. 


The Maritimes, almost exclusively the result of the farm value 
of its potato crop, averaged $81.5 million for all vegetables during 
1971-75, nearly 28 per cent of Canadian total. Potatoes accounted for 
93 per cent of the regional total. Quebec ranked third in terms of the 
farm value of its vegetable production, with 17 per cent of the Canadian 
total. Potatoes, worth $27 million at the farm-gate or 55 per cent of the 
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provincial total for all vegetables, was the most important crop. 
The Prairie region accounted for some 11 per cent of the total farm 
value for vegetables and as with the Maritimes, potatoes were by far 
the most important vegetable. The smallest share of the farm value 
of all vegetables produced in Canada goes to growers in British 
Columbia, namely an average of 7.3 per cent or $22 million during 
1971-75. The relative importance of the various groups of vegetables 
within this total was very similar to that for Quebec, potatoes 
contributing better than half of the total, the main processing 
vegetables and muck soil vegetables each somewhat more than 16 per 
cent, and the "other'' vegetables around 11 to 12 per cent. 


The average unit farm value for all vegetables, or the 
average farm-gate price received by the grower per pound sold or 
marketed, was 3.8 cents during 1971-75. For individual vegetables dite 
ranged from™2.6 cents for sweet corn to 36.3 cents’ for asparagus: 
Potatoes averaged 3.6 cents during this period, the four main process- 
ing vegetables 3.8 cents, the four muck soil, largely fresh market 
vegetables, 4.2 cents, and all other vegetables 4.9 cents. 


Perhaps the most outstanding development in the Canadian 
vegetable growing industry in recent years has been the sharp rise in 
average unit farm values, or prices to growers. This phenomenon has 
been at least continental in scope, and has thus also been noticeable 
in the f.0.b. values of imported fresh vegetables. As mentioned at 
great length at the public sittings, and referred to in the letter of 
reference for this study, the increase in produce prices was instru- 
mental in eroding the level of protection provided by the specific 
duty on imports of most vegetables. 


Average unit farm values of vegetables produced in Canada 
increased during the period under review, especially during the 1970s. 
For all vegetables, the farm value per pound during 1961-65 was 2.2 
cents. However, during 1971-75, it averaged 3.8 cents, or 73 per 
cent higher than in the previous period (see Appendix Table 17). 
Between 1971 and 1975 alone the average farm value rose by 136 per 
cent. 


The farm-gate price for all vegetables rose moderately 
during the sixties, comparing the average for 1966-/0 with that for 
1961-65, with the exception of potatoes, for which it actually dropped. 
Unit farm values increased at an accelerating pace for each vegetable 
during the 1970s. Comparing, the average unit farm value for 1971-75 
with that for 1961-65 the increase was the smallest for the four main 
processing vegetables, 52 per cent, and was the greatest for potatoes, 
80 per cent, closely followed by the four main muck soil vegetables, 
68 per cent, and "other" vegetables (excluding turnips), with 69.7 
per cent. Thus it would appear that during the entire period under 
review the cost to processors for processing vegetables increased 
less than the cost to the consumer for fresh market vegetables. 

During the years 1971 to 1975 it was, however, the processing vege- 
tables which, on the whole, experienced the more rapid increase in 
average unit values at the farm level (see also Appendix Table 17). 
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The farm value per pound, or the farm-gate price received by the 
vegetable grower, is determined by a number of factors. Changes upwards or 
downwards, however, have been least affected by fluctuations in consumer 
demand; consumption from year to year has essentially been determined by the 
growth in population, since per capita consumption has, at least during the 
period under review, increased little. Prices to the grower are, of course, 
very much influenced by sudden changes in supply; the domestic supply of a 
vegetable can change quite drastically as a result of either good or bad 
weather conditions. This can be a local occurrence, with only local price 
effects which may not be discernable in the average farm values for a province 
or region, or can affect Canada as a whole. However, when a major source of 
supply in Canada is affected by unusual climatic conditions and such conditions 
are accompanied by similar, and not offsetting, conditions in a major growing 
region in the United States, then substantive changes in unit farm values are 
discernable both throughout Canada and the United States; the increase in the 
average unit value of potatoes in 1972-73 and the decline in 1973-74 are 
examples. The unfavourable weather conditions throughout eastern Canada and 
the north-eastern United States explains to a large extent the sharp rise in 
the unit farm values for most vegetables from 1971 to 1972. 


Table 10: Vegetables: Unit Farm Values by Group, Annual Average; 
1961-65, 1966-70, 1971-75 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 LOT UE ELOT2. LOTS O71 Se] a IS hie7S 


=fo te Lbs eke 

Potatoes Za 1.8 Led, 3.4 Dee 2.9 See 3.6 
Main processing 

vegetables 5 259 208 jae EAs Pate UAT ee Bowes 3.8 
Muck soil 

vegetables Par 2u8 920) 9043.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4o2 
Other vegetables a Bae Sie ASO seal Dae eet 4.9 
Total vegetables Dee: Die eiete Bio 4.6 3.45 5u2 3.8 


Source: Appendix Table 1/7. 


Weather, and weather-caused changes in the supply of vegetables, and 
consequent changes in grower prices tend to offset each other. The upward 
movement in the average unit farm value for vegetables throughout the period 
under review, therefore, does not reflect weather conditions, but other longer 
term considerations. It is clear that the availability of land, with vege- 
tables using less than 1 per cent of the land under crops in Canada, as well as 
in the United States, was not a significant factor in this respect. It would 
appear that the rapidly rising prices of produce reflect primarily increases 
in costs of production. 


(1) Costs of production will be discussed more fully in a later section of 
this chapter. 
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Differences in unit farm values between various vegetables 
reflect the relative importance of a number of cost factors. Labour 
costs are an important factor in determining total production costs 
and, as a result, a mechanically harvested crop will tend to have 
lower unit values than a manually harvested crop, for example, an 
average unit value ine l9/1-J/5 of 2.5. cents sper pound,.-for .dntario 
carrots versus 9.1] cents per pound for Ontario Lettuce,..and corn for 
processing at an average unit value of 1.7 cents per pound as opposed 
to corn-on-the-cob for the fresh market at 6.2 cents. Yields are an 
important element in determining differences in unit farm values 
between vegetables. High-yielding mechanically harvested crops will 
normally have a lower unit farm cost and value than lower yielding 
mechanically harvested crops; for example, 1.7 cents per pound for 
processing corn versus 4.5 cents per pound for processing snap beans. 
The same will also be true for manually harvested crops, 5.1 cents 
per pound for higher yielding celery versus 7.2 cents per pound for 
lower yielding lettuce. Another important factor in determining unit 
costs is land values. Onions, which are mechanically harvested and 
have high yields, had a unit value of 5.4 cents per pound, while 
potatoes which also have high yields and are mechanically harvested 
but are grown on less costly soils had a unit value of 3.6 cents per 
pound during 19/1-/5. 


The average unit farm value of vegetables also varies sub- 
stantially from one region to another (see Appendix Table 18). For 
all vegetables the average for 1971-75 was lowest in the Maritimes, 
Jee ecents, «and highest in British Columbia, 5.4: cents per pound. 
However, the figure for the Maritimes is almost entirely determined 
by the unit farm value for potatoes, which compared to other regions 
is, indeed, lowest in the Maritimes. Excluding potatoes, Ontario and 
Quebec had the lowest overall average unit farm value, 3.8 and 3.9 
cents; the Maritimes comes next followed by the Prairies and British 
Columbia, “with 4../485"3 and 6.5%cents per pound respectively. “Unit 
farm values in Quebec for individual vegetables are, however, more 
often than not lower than in Ontario. Only with respect to tomatoes, 
sweet corn, carrots, and turnips; which are relatively important in 
Ontario, were average unit farm values in this province lower than in 
Quebec. For most individual vegetables, growers in the other three 
regions realize average prices well above those in Quebec and Ontario. 
With respect to British Columbia it should be noted that growers in 
this province, more so than in any other province, are well-organized 
and market the bulk of their produce through producer's marketing 
boards or sales agencies. This has probably contributed to the high 
average unit farm value in that province. In comparison, there is 
little organization of this kind in the Quebec vegetable growing 
industry. 


On the assumption that differences in unit farm values in 
the long run are indicative of regional differences in unit costs of 
producing vegetables, it would appear that growers in British Columbia 
experience the highest costs and those in Quebec and Ontario the 
lowest. Evidence gathered by the Board, with respect to individual 
fresh vegetables, indicates that this is so. The regional aspects of 
production costs are discussed later in this chapter and also in the 
individual commodity reports published in Part II of this volume of 


the report. 
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Vegetables on average yield much more in volume terms per 
acre than do most other crops. However, as they constitute a much 
more intensive and costly form of land use, especially with respect 
to fresh market production, vegetables also realize higher farm 
prices. These two factors combined indicate that the average farm 
value of vegetables produced per acre is very high. This is confirmed 
in Table 11, and Appendix Table 19. 


Table 1l: Average Farm Value per Acre, Vegetables and 
Other Crops: 1961-65, 1966-70, 1971-74 


Percentage Change 
1961-65 1966-70 1961-65 


Average Farm Value to to to eo 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 a) 1966-70 1971-75 1971-75 « 


SOO pen aener t= - per cent - 

Vegetables 
Mainly for 

Fresh Market 
Organic soil 

vegetables Spi eal 668.7 960.8 +19) ie HGS. eet ene 
"Other" 

vegetables Jos ok Be Sts: (Re +48.1 ead. 9 a tl20ea 
Mainly for 

Processing 
Potatoes 325-0 297 ao 674.0 - 7.9 +126.3. c+ LOG 63 
Main processing 

vegetables Pa ea | Uy ig a2} SIT i +15.1 Heo. wee Oak) 
All Fresh 

Vegetables 30367 516.5 580.6 + 4,2 +.83.4. + °91.2 
Other Crops 
Sugar-beets 2eo70 229) 420.5 Fs On tater. ae ste ake tet a) 
Dry beans 95a1 oh eS 201.6 oi a Omit Ol sO eemci 2 
Grain corn 98.0 L093 16520 spell a3 +5 1 a Ot OOee 
Soybeans Awe doh 143.3 anaes He +484 24) +290.6 
Dry peas 42.4 sod pots pegs +3 Se +103 20 27710952 
Wheat 34.4 36a0 74.2 ee rheie dl! 7a Oa ea tb Loa 


(a) 1971-74 for "Other Crops." 


Source: Appendix Table 19 and Statistics Canada data. 


The gross return per acre for all vegetables in 1971-75 
averaged $581. For the four main muck soil vegetables, largely for 
the fresh market, the average farm value produced per acre was $961. 
For potatoes it totalled $674. For the four main processing vegetables 
it averaged $335, although for tomatoes alone it averaged $1,057. Farm 
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value per acre during 1971-75 ranged from a low of $186 per acre for 
peas to $2,225 for celery. The value of production per acre, reflect- 
ing rapid growth in unit farm values, and production costs, has 
increased greatly during the period under review. It is also evident 
from Table 11 that the value produced per acre of vegetables is 
generally much higher than for other cash crops. 


Regionally, the differences in gross return per acre between 
vegetables and other cash crops are very similar (see Appendix Table 20). 
With respect to the Maritimes in particular the data appear to substan- 
tiate the predominant position of potatoes relative to other land 
uses possible in that region, such as grains, silage corn and hay. 

Te is evident that) the value of vegetable production per acre is 
lowest in Quebec, a combination of low farm-gate prices and low 
yields, and is highest in British Columbia, where both prices received 
and yields are relatively high. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Lacking year-round domestic supplies of most vegetables, 
Canada is a large importer of fresh vegetables. This is particularly 
the case for highly perishable and non-storable vegetables such as 
lettuce and celery, of which Canadian-grown supplies are available 
for a few months only. However, Canada also imports substantial 
volumes of storable vegetables. Few of these can be stored the 
entire period until the next crop is harvested, and, turthermore, 
Canadian consumers have shown an increasing preference for the fresh 
field-grown product rather than the domestic product out of storage. 
In addition there are also extensive imports during the main Canadian 
production marketing season. 


On the export side, the Canadian climate is particularly 
suitable for a number of cool-weather vegetables, é.g., turnips, 
which gives Canadian growers an advantage in export markets. For 
some other vegetables a high level of growing efficiency has resulted 
in export sales. Fresh exports are, however, confined to a small 
number of vegetables, and Canada's balance of trade, both in volume 
and value terms, favours imports by a wide margin. 


Imports 


In considering imports, and the level of import penetration 
of the domestic market the Board included not only fresh imports, 
whether for fresh market use or for processing, but also the fresh 
equivalent weight of processed imports. It is assumed that imports 
of vegetables in the processed form could have been grown and processed 
in Canada. 
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Fresh Vegetables 


Canada imported 1.7 billion pounds of fresh vegetables in 1975 
(Table 12). For the period 1971-75 imports of fresh vegetables averaged 1.5 
billion pounds per year, compared to an average of 1.0 billion pounds in 
1961-65. Imports, thus, increased by some 50 per cent, much more rapidly than 
domestic production which expanded by less than 6 per cent. As a result 
imports as a proportion of production rose from 13 per cent during 1961-65 to 
20 per cent during 1971-75. The growth in fresh vegetable imports is largely 
a phenomenon of the 1970s. Although there was virtually no growth from 1961 
to 1965, the volume of imports rose by 20 per cent between 1965 and 1971, and 
then by 39 per cent from 1971 to 1975. Imports of non-storable vegetables are 
much larger than imports of storable vegetables and have, moreover, increased 
more rapidly during the period under study. 


Table 12: Vegetables: Imports of Fresh Vegetables Including Minor 
Vegetables‘?? Volume and Value, Annual Average: 
1961-65 and 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 Tie eos 2 197 3 1974 L975 1971—75 


= million 1b. - 


Volume 
Total imports 962.9 012395. A Wee Ee GOA 91 O40, Se Lee SsGF 250076 
Storable 
vegetables 384.8 TE | 546.5 539.6 638.9 666.1 wUWAST/ 
Non-storable 
vegetables 598.1 792.4 888.0 Ya Barer a eal ee O18 Mea sae ed § ley 938.9 


- $ million - 
Value 
Total imports 5320 95.9 PLB. 4 139.6 15/23 LO 2 139.6 
Storable : 
vegetables 14.0 boon dat aoa 40.8 46.3 3359 
Non-storable 
vegetables 39.8 HBS oie 106.8 116.) 139.9 105.7 


(a) Excludes seed potatoes. 


Source: Appendix Tables 21,22 and Statistics Canada data. 


In line with the preceding sections of this chapter, subsequent 
references to the volume and value of fresh vegetable imports, unless otherwise 
indicated, are confined to the 17 major vegetables. Imports of the 17 major 
vegetables totalled 1.4 billion pounds annually during 1971-75, and accounted 
for the bulk, 91 per cent, of total fresh imports of all vegetables. Imports 
of the minor vegetables averaged 130 million pounds. It should be noted that 
fresh imports of these minor vegetables averaged only 34 million pounds, or 
3.5 per cent of all fresh vegetable imports in 1961-65, and that they have 
expanded more rapidly than the fresh imports of the 17 major vegetables. 
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The total value of all fresh imports was equal to $139.6 
million in the period 1971-75, an increase of $87.8 million or 159 per 
cent over the $53.8 million average of 1961-65. The value of imports 
rose by much more than the volume, because import prices have increased 
sharply. Moreover, inasmuch as both the volume growth and higher 
import prices occurred mostly since 1971, the total value also increased 
the most during this period. From 1971 to 1975 the value of fresh 
vegetable imports increased from $95.9 million to $139.6 million. As 
in volume terms, the value of non-storable imports of fresh vegetables, 
an average of $105.7 million in 1971-75, was much greater than the 
value of storable vegetables, $33.9 million. 


The value of fresh imports as a proportion of the total 
Canadian farm value of the 17 major fresh vegetables increased from 34 
per cent, for *thesperiod 1961-65, «to47 ‘per teent; for 1971-752 
However, these proportions present a somewhat distorted picture of the 
role of imports in the Canadian market. Imports are for the most part 
trimmed, packaged, etc., and represent vegetables that are basically 
in the form in which they will be sold. Further, the value of these 
imports includes the cost of packaging, trimming and other improvements 
made. As such, the volume of imports as a proportion of total Canadian 
production is underestimated because the Canadian data refer largely 
to the volume before trimming and culling. In the same way, the value 
of imports as a proportion of value of Canadian production is over- 
estimated because the Canadian data refer to the value of production 
at the farm-gate and do not take into account the "packaging factor." 


The bulk of fresh vegetable imports are for fresh market 
consumption; during 1971-75, only about 145 million pounds or 10 per 
cent were imported for processing. Imports for processing have 
increased very sharply since 1961-65, when they amounted to 46 million 
pounds or 5 per cent of total fresh imports. The major factor in both 
the level and expansion of such imports was potatoes; potatoes for 
processing averaged 124 million pounds during 1971-75. The increase 
in total fresh potato imports during the period under review was due 
entirely tov higher imports for processing, not for the fresh market. 


Fresh market imports have contributed most to the increase 
in total fresh vegetable imports. Lettuce, tomatoes, celery, all non- 
storable, highly perishable vegetables, are very prominent. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that imports of non-storable vegetables accounted 
for most of total fresh. imports, 62 per cent or 939 million pounds, 
and have been the major factor in the total growth. With respect to 
fresh market imports of storable vegetables, potatoes, cabbage and 
onions are the largest. The much higher level of imports of non- 
storable vegetables, compared to storable vegetables, is due to the 
shorter periods when domestic supplies are available. The growth of 
these imports reflects, in addition to an increase in in-season pene- 
tration of the domestic market, such factors as the greater affluence 
of Canadian consumers which has boosted purchases of out-of-season 
premium-priced imported fresh produce. Similar factors explain the 
expansion in imports of storable vegetables; Canadian consumers 
increasingly purchase the imported fresh product rather than the home- 
grown product out of storage. 
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Non-Competing ene - For the 17 major vegetables, the volume 


of non-competing fresh imports is estimated to have averaged 5/6.2 
million pounds for the period 1971-75 (Table 13). In addition the 
Board estimates that non-competing imports of the minor vegetables 
during this period was 100 million pounds. Total non-competing 
imports amounted to 6/6.6 million pounds. Therefore, out of total 
imports of fresh vegetables of 1.5 billion pounds, about 45 per cent 
entered Canada when domestically grown produce was largely unavail- 
able, and was deemed not to have displaced Canadian production. Non- 
competing imports of fresh vegetables were valued at an average of 
$67.2 million, an increase of 141 per cent from the 1961-65 average 
of $27.9) milion, 


Table 13: Vegetables: Non-Competing Imports of Fresh 
Vegetables, Annual Average: 1961-65, 
1966-70 and 1971-75 
% Change 
1961-65 
Average to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1971-75 
- '000 lb. - v 
Volume (17 Major Vegetables) 
Potatoes@) - - - ~ 
Main processing vegetables 78,549 9383906y LLEyeZz6 + 42.4 
Main organic soil vegetables 2093235 3827/7189 138044460 + 41.3 
Other vegetables 56,968 64,036 S38937 ire a 
hota. HOA TIO2. CASS S135 —8 9576, 203 +,42.4 
Volume (All Vegetables) Aaa 22 553993) 676,630 + 52.4 
17 major vegetables(4) BOA 7526 0485,043 wo16.203 boeh alla 
Other vegetables Oo sa 68,860 100,433 so oo Bs 2 
- $000 - 
Value, 017 ates Vegetables) 
Potatoes <4 S = = - 
Main processing vegetables Ostia 105134 16,288 pe ee, 
Main organic soil vegetables 12,620 18,168 26,934 PLS 34 
Other vegetables 4,534 5, 269 S2o76 + 89.2 
Total 230905 33,571 bre 800 116.7 
Value (All Vegetables) 2H GLY 41,908 oy pa Oy +140.8 
17 major vegetables (4) 23.905 33,571 515800, blo. 7 
Other vegetables 4,012 ath SW ie Palys 2040, 9 


(a) Excludes seed potatoes. 
Source: Appendix Tables 23, 24 and Statistics Canada data. 
(1) See Chapter I for definitions of "competing" and 'non-competing." 
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Non-competitive imports increased by 233 million pounds or 
52 per cent from 1961-65 to 1971-75, roughly the same as the increase 
in total fresh vegetable imports. The growth in non-competitive 
imports was greatest for the minor vegetables which more than doubled 
from 1961-65 to 1971-75. They accounted for over a quarter, 61 
million pounds, of the total increase in non-competing imports. 
Virtually all of these non-competitive imports are believed to be for 
fresh consumption. 


Three vegetables, tomatoes, celery, and lettuce, the basic 
salad vegetables, accounted for 427.3 million pounds or 63.2 per cent 
of all non-competitive imports in 1971-75 (Appendix Table 23). These 
three vegetables accounted for close to half.of the increase in non- 
competitive imports. Improved transportation systems, resulting in 
greater out-of-season availability of higher quality imported produce, 
the short Canadian growing season, and the fact that there is little 
or no processing of lettuce and celery, underlies the importance and 
growth in out-of-season imports of these three vegetables. 


Competitive Imports - Competitive imports of fresh vegetables are 
almost entirely restricted to the 17 major vegetables. Competitive 
imports of the minor vegetables amounted, on average, to 30 million 
pounds ar $4.9 million in 1971-75, or 4 and 7 per cent respectively of 
total competitive imports of all vegetables. Tariff Board estimates 
place the average Canadian production of the minor vegetables in thes 
order of 130 million pounds for the period 1971-75 so that competing 
imports of these vegetables would appear to be equal to approximately 
23 per cent of Canadian production. | 


Table 14: Vegetables: Fresh Competing Imports of Fresh Vegetables; 
Average 1961-65, 1966-70 and 1971-75 
% Change 
Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1971-75 
= 000" ne i 
Volume (17 Major Vegetables) 
Potatoes(a) LPR Ss 207, 2835) 2915 57 peer G/L 
Main processing vegetables 119,036 LA0,400- 156,300" | +653:20 
Main organic soil vegetables 163,135 194.507" 2335/05) Ser oas es 
Other vegetables LZ 050 66,083 | 116,782 + 61.0 
Total 529), 234 628,049 600,358 9251.2 
Volume (All Vegetables) 538,749 646,503 829,960 “te aod 
17 major vegetables(a) S292 34 628,849: 800,358 “peal 
Other vegetables SOE RS) 17,654 29002) 20k 
Value (17 Major Vegetables) - $000 - 
Potatoes (a) 5,649 6,764 15,971 +182.7 
Main processing vegetables 10,149 14,494 23.006) ~tIS2Ze6 
Main organic soil vegetables 6,896 9,567 17,699 +156.7 
Other vegetables 3,369 Bona 10,194 202.6 
Total 26,063 3G, 076 67,470) Grlsga9 
Value (All Vegetables) PTA oD | 39), 165 EE SSTES eM oie tis) 
17 major vegetable(a) 26,063 36,676 67,470 +158.9 
Other vegetables Deze 2,489 4,924 +338.1 


(a) Excludes seed potatoes. 
(6b) Tariff Board estimate. 


Source: 


Appendix Tables 25, 29 and Statistics Canada data. 
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Competing imports of the 1/7 major vegetables are estimated 
to have averaged 800 million pounds per annum during 1971-75 or about 
53 per cent of total fresh imports. Competing imports increased by 
271 million pounds, or 51.2 per cent, over the 529 million pounds 
imported during the period 1961-65 (Table 14). Storable vegetables 
accounted for 496 million pounds, or 62 per cent, of all competing 
imports. The value of competing imports of fresh vegetables averaged 
$67.5 million during 1971-75, an increase of 159 per cent over the 
average of $26.1 million imported in 1961-65. Competing imports in 
volume, but especially in value, expanded most rapidly during the 
1o/0s3 


Competing imports of potatoes totalled 292 million pounds, 
59 per cent, of such imports of storable vegetables and 37 per cent 
of in-season imports of all vegetables. Moreover, the increase in 
competing imports of potatoes, 117 million pounds, accounted for 43 
per cent of the overall growth in competitive imports during the 
period under review. Tomatoes rank next to potatoes in terms of 
volume of competing fresh imports, 145 million pounds during 1971-75, 
followed by lettuce, onions, cabbage, carrots, and cucumbers. The 
volume of in-season imports has increased for all major vegetables 
except carrots; import growth was greatest for lettuce, followed by 
cabbage and tomatoes. 


The bulk of competing imports, 618 million pounds or 77 per 
eent, is for the fresh market. Fresh imports for Ui eee ne amounted 
to an estimated 145 million pounds during 1971-75. It is note- 
worthy, however, that imports for processing have increased at a much 
more rapid pace than fresh market imports. Almost the entire growth 
in processing imports was accounted for by potatoes, which averaged 
124 million pounds during 1971-75 compared with 30 million pounds in 
1961-65. The remainder of imports for processing are largely composed 
of snap beans, onions, asparagus, and cucumbers; but the import 
volumes are small. Imports of cucumbers for processing have declined 
significantly. 


Competing imports of the major vegetables were equivalent 
to approximately 10 per cent of the average Canadian production 
during 1971-74 (Table 15). This percentage was 7.2 per cent for the 
period 1961-65, so that quite clearly in-season imports have increased 
more rapidly than domestic vegetable production, and Canadian growers 
have lost ground. On the other hand, this means that, overall, Canada 
still meets 90 per cent of all its current in-season requirements of 
vegetables, although this level of self-sufficiency has declined 
somewhat during the period under review. 


(1) These fresh imports for processing are considered to be competing 
imports, although actually not all are strictly competing; some 
imports for processing have been granted remission of duties on 
the ground that such supplies were not available domestically. 
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Self-sufficiency varied from more than 99 per cent for peas 
to less than 50 per cent for lettuce and asparagus. Competing imports 
of potatoes were equal to 6.0 per cent of Canadian production, a 
relatively low level of import competition. In fact, excluding 
potatoes, in-season imports of the other vegetables equalled 1/.7 per 
cent of production. For the four main processing vegetables, the 
combined level of import penetration during 1971-74 was equal to 10.1 
per cent, a level very much influenced by the 18.0 per cent for 
tomatoes, which were entirely for the fresh market and not for process-— 
ing. For vegetables other than potatoes, the four main processing 
vegetables and turnips, competing imports equalled an average 31.7 per 
cent of Canadian output, nearly a third. 


Competing imports expanded more rapidly than production for 
each of the major vegetables with the exception of cucumbers and 
carrots; the increase in import penetration, thus, appears to have 
been widespread. Canadian growers seem to have lost ground most with 
respect to asparagus, parsnips and spinach. For potatoes, imports as 
a percentage of production rose from 4.6 to 6.0 per cent, for the 
main processing vegetables from 8.6 to 10.1 per cent, and for the 
four main muck soil ~wegetables. from:254/).t6 33.5 per cent. 


The level of import penetration is much higher with respect 
to fresh market vegetables than with respect to vegetables for 
processing, 16.1 per cent as against 4.6 per cent in 1971-74. Clearly, 
Canadian growers meet nearly all of the processing requirements of 
Canadian processors, even though imports have expanded their small 
share substantially. The very high level of self-sufficiency for 
processing vegetables is, of course, not surprising, because long- 
distance haulage is precluded by high transport costs as well as, in 
some instances, by perishability. 


For potatoes, the level of import competition is higher 
with respect to processing than fresh market use, 8.2 per cent as 
against 5.6 per cent, a situation quite contrary to all other vege- 
tables. It can be seen in Table 15 that for the main processing 
vegetables, Canadian growers supply virtually all domestic require- 
ments for processing but only half of the fresh market requirements. 
Moreover, imports of these four vegetables for the fresh market have 
relatively doubled in importance. For the four main muck soil vege- 
tables, Canadian requirements for processing are also almost entirely 
supplied by Canadian growers, while imports of these vegetables for 
the fresh market accounted for 37.7 per cent of domestic production. 


The level of imports relative to production, quite under- 
standably, varies sharply during the course of the period when 
Canadian supplies are available. A high level of self-sufficiency 
with respect to fresh market requirements during peak production is 
accompanied by much lower levels during the ''shoulder' months at the 
beginning and the end of the season. The Board's reviews of the 
individual fresh vegetables indicate that imports have made inroads 
into the fresh market in these shoulder months generally for all of 
the major vegetables during the period under study. Furthermore, 
more often than not, this also occurred for the peak production 
period, although the levels of import competition were usually low. 
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A question of particular interest is the number of acres that would 
be required to produce the volume of competing fresh imports. Based on 
average Canadian yields, in 1971-75, it would require 47,000 additional acres 
to grow enough fresh vegetables to displace competing imports (Table 17). 

This additional requirement represents only 0.7 per cent of the total acreage 
presently under crops in Canada, so that, in general, the availability of land 
should not present any difficulties. However, another 13,000 acres would be 
required for the four main muck soil vegetables. Finding this additional 
acreage of organic or muck soils, in the right place, given present cost-price 
relationships, could be more difficult; however, some of these muck soil 
vegetables can be grown on mineral soils, albeit with some loss in productivity. 
Mmuech more serious problem than availability of land is that the additional 
production for the fresh market would mostly be required during the early part 
of the season, and to some extent also towards its end. At these times the 
risks and production costs can be expected to be higher than during the peak 
production period. 


Processed Imports 


While Canadian growers supply more than 95 per cent of all vegetables 
processed domestically, this domestic production does not nearly account for 
total processed consumption. During 1971-75 Canada imported an average of 520 
million pounds per year of vegetables in the processed form, (Table 16). This 
was equivalent to 16.3 per cent of total Canadian output of processing vege- 
tables, and 6.7 per cent of total vegetable production. 


Table 16: Vegetables: Processed Imports by Vegetable Group, Average 
1961-65 and 1971-75 


Processed Imports Processed Imports 
as Zot Production asu7,-of Total 
Processed Imports (4) for Processing Production 
1961-65 1971-75 1961-65 1971-75 1961-65 1971-75 
- '000 lb. - - per cent - 
Potatoes Lael oveye} one) Pe Ae JS) hoe 
Main processing 
vegetables 1915759 420,437 L655 Zone 13.8 26.9 
Maan organic, soil 
vegetables 22283 Zeke 3.2 Se) 0.4 Siege 
Other vegetables 95020 “05907 QT 6s Issa Tee 
Total 27 6Ee tie SLO e2 oe 14.4 16.3 Bias 6a) 


(a) Processed imports converted to fresh equivalent weight. 


Source: Appendix Tables 30 and 31. 
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Imports of processed vegetables, in fresh equivalent weight, 
rose by 88 per cent from the 1961-65 level, and thus have expanded 
more rapidly than domestic production, both of processing vegetables 
and of all vegetables. The equivalent proportion of domestic produc- 
tion that was imported rose from 14.4 per cent during 1961-65 to 16.3 
per cent in 1971-75 in terms of processing vegetables, and from 3.8 
to 6.7 per cent for all vegetables. 


Processed imports are by far the greatest and most signifi- 
cant for tomatoes. The volume of such imports rose from 187 million 
pounds, or 28 per cent of domestic production of tomatoes for process- 
ing in 1961-65, to 411 million pounds or 56 per cent during 1971-75. 
Although processed imports of corn, snap beans and peas have also 
increased relative to domestic production, particularly in recent 
years, such imports are much smaller, (see Appendix Table 31), there- 
fore the figures for the four main processing vegetables in Table 16 
reflect primarily the situation with respect to tomatoes. 


Of the four main organic soil vegetables, processed imports 
are significant only for carrots, and such imports have increased to 
where they are equal to more than a quarter of total production of 
carrots for processing in’ 197i-/ oad (to 6,0 per cent “cof total carro. 
production. Processed imports are also relatively large in the case 
of asparagus and spinach and have grown more rapidly than domestic 
processing, especially for the latter. Imports of processed potatoes 
and cucumbers have declined during the period under review. 


The additional acreage required to produce the fresh equiva- 
lent weight of these processed imports, at average Canadian yields 
for 1971-75, is estimated at 22,368 acres (Table 17)... ~ The bulk of 
this, 16,257 acres, is accounted for by the four main processing 
vegetables, of which tomatoes alone would require 14,234 acres. 


The additional tomato acreage would presumably have to be 
found in southern Ontario, where the bulk of Canadian tomato process- 
ing is at present located. However, it would comprise less than 1 per 
cent of the total acreage under crops in that area. There would 
appear to be no problem with respect to land availability for the 
additional acreage for the other vegetables. Also, vegetables for 
processing can be grown during the optimum growing period. 


Total Imports 


Total fresh and processed imports of the 1/7 major vegetables 
amounted to an average of 1.9 billion pounds per annum during 1971-75. 
This was OG "per cent more than thee! 72" billion pounds imported in 
1961-65. During the more recent period, two vegetables, potatoes and 
tomatoes, represented 52 per cent of the total imports; tomatoes 
alone accounted for 33 per ‘cent of ‘the imports’ (Appendix Table 32). 
In short, seven of the major vegetables, celery, onions, lettuce, 
carrots, cabbage, and the two mentioned above, account for more than 
90 per cent of the total. 
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Competing imports, comprising in-season fresh imports and 
the fresh equivalent weight of all processed imports, totalled 1.3 
billion pounds per year, during 1971-75. Such imports were equivalent 
to 17 per cent of the 7.7 billion pounds produced domestically, 34 
per cent if potatoes are excluded. During 1961-65, competing imports, 
as a percentage of production, equalled 11 per cent of total domestic 
production, and 20 per cent excluding potatoes. 


Obviously, Canadian vegetable production increased much 
more slowly than did competing imports and domestic consumption of 
vegetables. This higher growth rate for imports occurred for each of 
the major vegetables with the exception of cucumbers for which imports 
declined both absolutely and relatively. The overall position of 
vegetable growers appears to be weakest for asparagus, lettuce, 
spinach and tomatoes. Canadian growers withstood import competition 
best with respect to turnips, peas, corn, snap beans, beets and 
potatoes. 


Source of Imports 


The United States is by far the largest foreign supplier of 
fresh vegetables to Canada. Canadian fresh vegetable imports from 
that country averaged 1.3 billion pounds per year or 93 per cent of 
all such imports during 1971-75. Mexico was the other large supplier 
of Canada's imports during the same period, accounting for over 80 
million pounds or 6 per cent of Canadian imports, of which nearly 
three-quarters were tomatoes. Imports from other countries, of 
which the bulk was dry onions, comprised less than 1 per cent of 
Canadian fresh vegetable imports. Given that most fresh vegetables 
are highly perishable and expensive to transport, it is not surprising 
that trade in these commodities is almost entirely confined to North 
America. 


Canada is the major market for U.S. exports of fresh vege- 
tables. During 1971-75, the United States exported) 1.3°bii2ion 
pounds, or 89 per cent of its exports of fresh vegetables, to Canada. 
Exports to Canada of fresh vegetables accounted, however, for less 
than 2 per cent of total vegetable production in the United States in 
recent years. Clearly the Canadian market is only a minor element in 
total sales by U.S. vegetable growers. 


Distribution of Imports 


Ontario was the largest importer of fresh vegetables during 
1971-75, accountingeafor’ 30.) per cent “of athe Canadianstotal., Like 
all regions Ontario imported more during the relevant period but its 
imports expanded at a slower rate than did those for other regions, 
and hence, its share of total fresh vegetable imports declined from 
an average of 33.2 per cent in 1966-/0 (Table 18 and Chart VII). The 
decline in the position of this province as an importer was evident 
for each of the four groups of vegetables, but especially for potatoes, 
of which it imported 30.2 per cent of the Canadian total during 1966-70 
and only 21.3 per cent during 1971-75. 
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Quebec accounted on average for 27.6 per cent of Canadian fresh 
vegetable imports, a proportion which has not changed significantly from 
1966-70. This province ranks second as an importer of fresh vegetables. The 
Prairies, the third largest importer of vegetables diminished its share of 
total fresh vegetable imports; this was entirely the result of a substantial 
relative decline in potato imports, subsequent to the expansion of its own 
potato crop. This region became a more important importer of all other 
vegetables. 


British Columbia's share of Canadian fresh vegetable imports has 
increased from 14.8 per cent to 15.8 per cent. Moreover, for each group of 
vegetables its share increased, i.e., for each group, imports into this 
province have increased at a more rapid pace than the Canadian total. 


Table 18: Vegetables: Distribution of Fresh Imports by Region, Annual 
Average; Fl9600—/0 and 197175 


Period Maritimes Quebec Ontardome erate les seb .Ge Canada 


- per cent - 
Potatoes‘? 1966-70 730 toes icc? 2320 28.0 10060 
1971-75 2.9 V9 Zu 3 16.4 eee GOO. 
Main processing 

vegetables 1966-70 Sigel! 34.4 SLs 16.7 12sec 100. 
1971-75 eine) 31.4 3033 bee y 1 oar 100. 

Main organic soil 
vegetables 1966-70 bs 30.6 ela Ae: ee) 100. 
1971-75 5.3 BBs: S2./ Wa 14.0 100. 
Other vegetables 1966-70 (pee! 24.4 38.9 1528 135 100. 
1971-75 ed 2) ee 33.8 16.6 14.5 100. 
Total 1966-70 6.0 27.9 Sica 1&0 14.8 100. 
1971-75 9.1 27.6 Sh OTA E Ny Oa Lo.d 100. 


(a) Excludes seed potatoes. 


Source: Appendix Table 33. 


The distribution of fresh vegetable imports is not unlike the 
regional distribution of Canada's population. It appears, therefore, that 
imports on a per capita basis are not greatly dissimilar. Table 19 shows 
that this is so, particularly if one excludes potato imports.. Per capita 
imports were the highest for British Columbia during 1971-75, with 65 pounds. 
The Maritimes were the lowest with close to 40 pounds, followed by Ontario 
with 44 pounds, and the Prairies and Quebec fall in between with some 53 
pounds of fresh vegetable imports per capita. Overall, including potatoes, 
imports increased less than population growth in Ontario, as per capita 
imports declined from 51.4 to 50.9 pounds, but in the other regions imports 
expanded more rapidly than population. The surge in per capita imports in 
the Maritimes is due to the imports of processing potatoes, possibly for re- 
export, and not of fresh market potatoes for domestic consumption. 
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Appendix Table 11, 34 and Statistics Canada data. 


Table 19: Vegetables: Per Capita Imports of Fresh Vegetables by 
Region, by Group, Annual Average, 1966-70 
and 1971-75 
Period Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies BGs 
- lb. per capita - 
Potatoes*~ 1966-70 10.1 G12 9.1 14.5 25.2 
LO71= 75 Si bre 8.0 re Aas ZO 63 
Main processing 
vegetables 1966-70 TERS (Bey LOL 114 14.6 
DAS ee Fs) LOst: 13.9 1On3 14.0 16.0 
Main organic 
soil vegetables 1966-70 19.4 ZAgoak 24.3 2671 soe o 
Lo7i=—75 20.4 BUVZ Pe ey 29.8 3626 
Other vegetables 1966-70 Val bs ise 79 Oo. / 9.6 
1971-75 doc 8.8 S38 Oo Le 
Total 1966-70 be clk ea: 34 Doiad 83.3 
1971-75 1A 61.0 SOA 65.4.2 91.4 
Total (excluding 
potatoes) 1966-70 Swi5w 46.9 Beno 44.2 DO 
NES WY Aiea (8) 40.1 eo rae 436 52.9 atl 
(a) Excludes seed potatoes. 
Source: Appendix Table 35. 
Table 20: Fresh Imports as a Percentage of Production, by Region, 
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The relative dependence on imports, comparing one region to 
another, is of course affected by the ability of each region to 
supply its own requirements in season. The ratio of fresh vegetable 
imports to production is a measurement of this capability, albeit not 
an entirely satisfactory one.(1) British Columbia is overall the 
least self-sufficient and the most dependent on imports (see Table 20 
and Chare VIL); 


The Maritimes, because of its very large potato crop, most 
of which is consumed outside the region, is overall the most self- 
sufficient. Excluding potatoes, it is not surprising to find that 
the Prairie region is the most, and Ontario the least, dependent on 
imports. Again, the high level of imports into British Columbia 
stands out. In all regions, with the exception of Ontario, imports 
of fresh vegetables have grown much more rapidly than total production 
of vegetables; Ontario's imports as a percentage of regional produc- 
tion have changed little. The low level of fresh imports relative to 
total vegetable production in Ontario is in part due to the concentra- 
tion of the production of processing vegetables in that province, of 
which a considerable proportion is exported to the other regions in 
the processed form. 


Another element affecting the importance of a region as an 
importer of fresh vegetables is changes in the volume and pattern of 
interregional movements of fresh vegetables. Any decline in such 
shipments, not offset by changes in production, will boost foreign 
imports of one region relative to those of the other. The Board's 
analyses indicate that interregional trade among the western, the 
central and the Maritime regions has been greatly diminished. Inter- 
regional trade is still important in some instances, e.g., between 
Ontario and Quebec, and between British Columbia and Alberta, but the 
cross-country trade of earlier years is no longer as important. 


Exports 


Exports of fresh vegetables, during the period 1961-65, 
averaged 578 million pounds, a volume approximately equal to that of 
the competitive imports. After that time period, though, the gap 
between Canadian exports and imports began to widen. Total Canadian 
exports remained stable during the latter part of the 1960s and then 
began to decrease, mainly due to lower potato and onion exports, 
while imports continued to climb. The value of Canadian exports 
increased from an average of $16.4 million in 1961-65 to $32 million 
dollars in 1975, due entirely to the general increase in fresh 
vegetable prices. (Appendix Tables 36 and 37). 


(1) It would be preferable to look only at in-season or competing 
imports. This information was not widely available on a regional 
basis for the relevant period. Therefore, the ratios in Table 20 
are much higher than they would have been had in-season imports 
been considered only. It is believed, however, that regional 
variation would remain as indicated above. 
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Canada exports only a small number of vegetables. During 
the period 1971-75, nearly 78 per cent of the volume of exports, and 
73 per cent of the value, was accounted for by the exports of potatoes 
and turnips (rutabagas). These two vegetables occupy a somewhat 
unique position in Canadian production. Rutabagas are a storable 
vegetable which require a late-season frost to bring out their 
flavour, and as such are very suitable for Canadian climatic condi- 
tions. Over two-thirds of Canadian potato exports are seed potatoes 
for which Canadian growers have obtained a high international reputa- 
tion. With the exception of tomatoes and some of the other minor 
export vegetables, such as radishes, Canadian exports are largely 
restricted to storable vegetables. 


Canadian growers exported about 6 per cent of their total 
production of all vegetables during 19/1-=/5. This proportion was 
elose to 6 per cent in 1961-65. This relative decline is due mainly 
to the lower proportion exported of onions and seed potatoes. During 
1971-75, exports of rutabagas accounted for 40 per cent of Canadian 
production, while for carrots and onions the corresponding figures 
were 13.1 and 14.0 per cent. Potato exports represented only 5.7 per 
cent of total output during that period (Appendix Table 38). 


The Maritimes produce potatoes far in excess of what its 
population can absorb and, as would be expected, significant volumes 
are exported (see Appendix Table 39). That region accounted, in 
1971-75, for slightly more than half of all fresh potato exports, and 
for nearly 90 per cent of all seed potato exports. In terms of all 
vegetables, the Maritime region comprised more than half of the 
Canadian total. Ontario was the leading exporter of all vegetables 
other than potatoes, and ranked second overall. Only 9 per cent of 
all vegetable exports originated in Quebec, although this province 
was much more important as an exporter of carrots and onions, of 
which it accounted for around 30 per cent. The Prairie region 
exports largely table potatoes, about a quarter of the total foreign 
sabesvor that commodity. British Columbia is not signiricant as an 
exporter of vegetables. 


Exports of fresh perishable vegetables, such as tomatoes, 
are largely limited to the United States with smaller volumes going 
to the Caribbean area. The same situation also applies to rutabagas 
and carrots. For potatoes and onions the situation is greatly 
different. Dry onions were exported mainly to Europe and the 
faripbean with onl, 16 per-cent going to the United States, “an 19/175; 
however, only exports to the United States increased from the level 
in 1966-70. Whereas two-thirds of the exports of table potatoes went 
to the United States, only 25 per cent of seed potato exports were 
for that country, with the remainder going to a large number of 
countries in Europe ind South America. 
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Balance of Trade 


Canada's trade in fresh vegetables in 1975 resulted in a deficit 
of $154 million on exports of $32 million and imports of $186 million. 
The last time that Canada had a trade surplus for fresh vegetables was 
1948. Since that time the value of imports has increased continuously. 
Exports, generally, declined until the late fifties and have increased 
slowly since that time (Appendix Table 43 and Chart IX). 


During the 1961-75 period under review in this study exports 
rose from an average of $16 million in 1961-65 to $24 million in 1971-75, 
an increase of 8 million or 50 per cent. Total imports went up from $54 
to $140) million, or™by $86 million or 159 per cent. = As’ can be seen 
imports increased much more rapidly than exports and consequently the 
deficit grew substantially (Table 21). 


The trade deficit referred to above, however, incorporates the 
effect of non-competing imports which comprised around 50 per cent of 
total fresh vegetable imports. Considering only competing imports, 
trade in fresh vegetables still resulted in a growing deficit, albeit a 
smaller one. On this basis the deficit totalled, on average, $49 million 
in 1971-75 compared with $11 million in 1961-65. In the most recent 
year, 1975, the deficit was $67 million. 


Table, 21:5 Weretables: ~Ganadtanwigade Balances; si 761-75 


Competing Total Trade Balance Total Trade 
Year Exports Imports Imports Competing Imports Balance 
- $'000 - 
1961-65 L6,370 26,937 ea -10,567 - 37,445 
1966-70 19.330 BO dita S15 O73 -19,835 ~ 61,743 
1971-75 23,064 F2,348 Ree ey ne, -48,677 -115,855 
Loy A Logos 44,095 Biswas ep -27,940 <= 81 lod 
1972 BLES: Be ares ie) 118,408 -42,726 -101,295 
197s 23406) 735.006 ihe eicedite -50,745 = G7 
1974 30,146 85,249 Love oo -55,103 LAT gdeed 
ie Wks) 3:1, 846 OS dS L386, L67 -66,569 =154,321 


Source: Appendix Tables 22,29 and 37. 


CONSUMPTION OF VEGETABLES 


Consumption of vegetables, both for processing and fresh market, 
averaged 7.5 billion pounds per annum during 1971-74, up 17 per cent from 
the average in 1961-65. The proportion met by imports, over this time 
frame, rose trom, 16.5, per cent to 24.3 per, cent (lable 22). 
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1946 48 Be) By 54 56 58 60 62 64 66 68 W/o) ee 74 
(a) imports during the perfod in which Canadian produce IS marketed. 


Source: Appendix table 29843. 
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In terms of only fresh market vegetables, consumption has 
actually declined from 493¢bi1lion ‘poundsmin 296i--650to 4.) billion 
pounds in 1971-74. While total fresh market consumption decreased, 
imports of fresh market vegetables increased, and their share of the 
total estimated market for fresh vegetables rose from 20.0 per cent 
during 1961-65 to 28.5 per cent during 1971-74. When non-competing 
imports, i.e., imports of fresh market vegetables during the period 
when domestic supplies are unavailable, are excluded, the market share 
of imports is, of course, lower but has increased also, from 11.8 per 
cent to 17.0 per cent. Moreover it is evident that the level of 
import penetration has increased most rapidly since 1970. 


The Board's more detailed commodity reports. indicate that 
fresh market consumption has increased for.such vegetables as lettuce, 
celery, tomatoes, cucumbers, peppers, radishes, and cabbage, which 
may be designated the "salad" vegetables. Moreover this growth in 
consumption, though for some vegetables partly met by higher domestic 
production, was largely supplied by foreign growers both in-season 
and out-of-season. Fresh market consumption of storable vegetables 
has generally dropped sharply, particularly in the case of potatoes, 
beets, parsnips, and turnips; for onions and carrots it actually 
expanded somewhat, notably the former. The housewife increasingly 
finds these vegetables too time-consuming to prepare, a factor which 
has led to greater processed consumption; changing eating habits have 
also affected consumption of different vegetables. The domest1 
market for other, relatively minor, fresh market vegetables, such as 
snap beans, cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts and asparagus has 
tended to increase during the period under study. 


With respect to both storable vegetables and the more minor 
fresh market vegetables, imports have increased not only when domestic 
supplies were unavailable or inadequate but also during the Canadian 
marketing season. Import penetration has, not surprisingly, been the 
highest during the "shoulder" months at the beginning and end of the 
season, and has also increased most at these times. Penetration by 
imports when Canadian growers market the bulk of their production is 
low, usually less than 10 per cent, but has also risen. 


Canadian consumption of vegetables for processing, in 
contrast to the diminution in fresh market consumption, has expanded 
substantially, from an average of 2.1 billion pounds per year during 
1961-65 to 3.4 billion pounds in 1971-74.) “In other"*wordsy about: 45 
per cent of total vegetable consumption during the latter period was 
in the processed form, compared with 30 per cent in 1961-65. Most of 
the increase in consumption of processing vegetables was met from 
domestic production. However, imports of fresh vegetables for 
processing and of processed vegetables in fresh equivalent weight 
rose at a more rapid rate than domestic supplies and increased their 
share from 15.3 per cent in 1961-65 to 19.3 per cent in 1971-74. 

Much greater imports of processed tomatoes are responsible for most 
of this increase in import penetration. Import competition for 
processed potatoes, in volume terms the most important vegetable 
processed, actually declined. Most of the shift from fresh market to 
processed consumption was accounted for by potatoes, although this 
change in consumer preference was visible to some degree for almost 
all vegetables. 
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The overall growth in consumption of vegetables, during the 
period under study, has largely been a result of population growth. The 
average Canadian has increased his or her consumption of vegetables very 
little; per capita consumption averaged 351 pounds in 1971-74 compared 
with 341 pounds in 1961-65 (Appendix Table 40). The relative stability 
of per capita vegetable consumption, which rose by less than 3 per cent 
during the period under study, suggests that growth for Canadian growers 
in the future will be dependent on the increase in the population of this 
country and on their success in reducing import competition. 


Implicit in the foregoing discussion, per capita consumption of 
processed vegetables has increased from 110 pounds in 1961-65 to 157 
pounds in 1971-74, whereas fresh market use has declined from 230 pounds 
to 194 pounds. Per capita consumption, in total, ranged from an average 
of 153 pounds, in 1971-74, for potatoes to .25 pound for rhubarb. After 
potatoes, tomatoes ranked second, with 66 pounds, followed by sweet corn, 
carrots, lettuce, cabbage, and onions, with 21, 15, 17, .13,. and 11 (pounds 
respectively. 


Table 22: Vegetables: Consumption, Total, Fresh Market Vegetables, 
Vegetables for Processing, and Imports as 
a Percentage of Consumption, Annual Average, 
1961-65, 1966-70 and 1971-74 


From Domestic Total Imports as % 
Production Imported Consumption of Consumption 


=e mihi ton lb. a= vA 
A Fresh market 1961-65 3,463 866 42329 ZO020 
vegetables 1966-70 3,297 Teor 4308 2303 
1971-74 2,905 1158 4,063 2305 

B Fresh market = 
vegetables 1961-65 3,463 461 3,924 LE SG 
1966-70 3,297 526 Bons 1328 
1971-74 2,905 593 3,498 Le. 0 
C Processing (b) 1961-65 1,754 318 2 Ojo Ise] 
vegetables 1966-70 2,342 519 2. OO Loe 
1971-74 2,742 654 3,397 NS ee 
® Total vegetables 1961-65 5,21/ Te i34 6,400 1S. 
consumption 1966-70 5,639 Poet) 7,169 214 
CASS C) 1971-74 5,647 Tole 7,460 2453 


(a) Competitive imports only. . 
(b) Including processed imports in fresh equivalent weight. 


Source: Appendix Tables 23, 41, and UY Le 
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The retail value of fresh market vegetables consumed in 
Canada is estimated by the Board at $750 million for 19/5." This was 
some $300 million or 67 per cent higher than the estimated retail 
value of $450 million in 1969. Inasmuch as per capita consumption 
over this time period remained almost unchanged, and population rose 
by some 9 per cent only, it is apparent that the growth in consumer 
spending on fresh market vegetables was almost entirely the result of 
higher prices. The Consumer Price Index for fresh vegetables substan- 
tiates | this, it. rose from 95.5. (19/1 = 200) (in hoover to iain seine oo. 
a rise .ofa.>, pen cent. 


Spending on fresh vegetables is but a small part of total 
consumer spending; in 1975 it constituted less than 1 per cent of 
total expenditures of $95 billion. They are, of course, more 
important in relation to consumer expenditures on food alone, but 
even then accounted for only some 4 per cent. 


A pertinent consideration at this time is the importance of 
the duty on fresh vegetables relative to consumer spending on these 
commodities. The total duty collected on all imports of fresh 
vegetables amounted to $7.7 million in 1974. The benefit of this 
duty to Canadian growers with respect to that part of their output 
consumed domestically was estimated at $21.5 million in 1974; this 
assumed that growers priced their domestic sales fully up to the 
tariff. Thus the cost of the duty at the import and farm level 
totals $29.2 million, which is increased further by an estimated 
$12.8 million as a result of mark-ups at the wholesale and retail 
levels. Thus the total cost of tariff protection on fresh market 
vegetables is estimated at $41.9 million in 1974 at the retail 
level (1), 


The cost of the duty to the consumer was equal to a little 
less than 6 per cent of total-consumer spending on fresh market 
vegetables. In other terms, in 1974 tariff protection cost the 
average family of four $7.44, relative to total spending on fresh 
vegetables in that year of $132.10. Per capita, i.e6., tor each man, 
woman and child, the cost of the tariff on fresh vegetables at the 
consumer's level would be $1.86 per year. 


(1) Assumptions and qualifications of this cost-benefit analysis 
are more fully explained in the Introduction.to Part I, Volume I, 
ofetiiesTeport,. see pages 107 sil. 
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B. -— FRUIT GROWING 


This overview is essentially confinea to fruits grown in 
Canada. Consequently, it deals in a summary manner, only with apples, 
pears, plums and prune plums, peaches, apricots, and cherries, collec- 
Eively referred to: as “ttee fruits," and with strawberries, rasp— 
berries, loganberries, blueberries, cranberries, blackberries and 
grapes, collectively called "small fruits." Cantaloupes, considered 
a fruit in Canada, and a vegetable in the United States, is generally 
included as a separate category. The discussion and the statistics 
do not cover non-indigenous fruits such as bananas, oranges, lemons, 
etc. 


LOCATION 


The location of fruit production is largely determined by 
climate. Fruit trees cannot bear extremely low temperatures during 
the dormant winter period. In addition, a late frost occurring 
during the blossom, pollination or fruit setting stage will seriously 
affect the size of the coming crop. Consequently tree fruit produc- 
tion, especially that of tender tree\ fruits; is concentrated in two 
areas: southern Ontario, principally the Niagara Peninsula, and 
the interior of British Columbia, almost exclusively the Okanagan 
Valley. Although a severe winterkill does occur from time to time, 
these two regions have moderate winters, and are near large bodies of 
WabeCrWwoien reduce the danger .of a late, frost during the spring, 
Apple trees can endure somewhat harsher conditions and are, in addi- 
tion to the two aforementioned areas, also grown in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, and south-western Quebec. 


Among small fruits the production of grapes requires 
climatic conditions very similar to those for tree fruits, and further- 
more, for winemaking, needs little precipitation as the fruit matures. 
Grape production is therefore concentrated in the same regions as 
tender tree fruits. Commercial berry production, other than blue- 
berries, is spread out more widely across Canada. Production in the 
southern part jor Ontario. and. Quebec,, is, in part, the result of 
climatic considerations, but is more related to the size of the 
nearby market, as most of the crop is for fresh market consumption. 
The ideal temperate, relatively moist, climatic conditions for berry 
production are found in the lower mainland of British Columbia. 
Blueberries, primarily from bushes found in the wild, are picked 
mainly in Quebec and New Brunswick. 


The Canadian fruit growing industry is largely the northern 
extension of a fruit growing zone which is essentially located in the 
United States... This applies. particularly to the industry in British 
Columbia. About 55 per cent of deciduous tree fruit production in 
the United States takes place in California, Oregon, and Washington; 
a proportion which rises to 77 per cent if apples are excluded 
(Appendix Table 44). Furthermore, close to 90 per cent of all small 
fruits, including grapes, are grown in the Pacific Coast States. The 
lower part of British Columbia is the northern tip of this prolific 
fruit growing region. This position means that the element of risk 
with respect frost and winterkill is greater for British Columbia 
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growers, a fact which has been demonstrated several times in the past. 
Furthermore, growers in California, Oregon, and Washington harvest 
most fruits some weeks earlier and thus have an advantage over growers 
in British Columbia in supplying the "early" market. 


The Niagara Peninsula in Ont-tiv is not unlike the fruit 
production area in Michigan. The latter is located on the leeward 
side of Lake Michiyvan, benefiting from the moderating influence of 
the winds off the lake. Michigan has a prominent, and diversified 
fruit growing industry, growing apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, strawberries, and grapes. Most of its production is, 
however, concentrated in apples and sour cherries, in which it is 
important nationali, . Michigan wproduction of ether tree truits: and 
of small. fruits is very ‘small relative to the output» of ‘the Pacific 
Coast States. Growing conditions in the Niagara Peninsula, and 
southern Ontario in general, are quite similar to those in Michigan, 
which would suggest that the competitive position of Ontario and 
Michigan growers as against growers in California, Washington, and 
Oregon is also similar, with the exception of the tariff. 


NUMBER OF TREES AND NUMBER OF ACRES 


Tne 19,1 Census collected data on acreage for individual 
tree fruits; however, such data were unavailable for other years. 
Statistics on the number of trees were available for 1961 as well as 
for 1971. The growth in-the productive capacity vor the’ Canadian 
fruit growing industry can be measured, therefore, on the basis of 
the number of trees only, not acr«eage, and only for the period 1961l- 
1971, and not subsequently. The Census collects information on 
acreage for three small fruits, strawberries, raspberries, and grapes 


and for other small fruits combined. For : antaloupes there was no 
such, dnformation. ~ LisshouldSbe noted that) notalentrugc trees 
reported to the :-nsus are for commercial production. Many trees 


reported are part »f small orchards, production of which is for farm 
consumption and is not included in the statistics for commercial 


fruit production. « high proportion of these "non-commercial trees" 
are recent plantings, which will never become productive because of 
lack of proper care. Inasmuch as no commercial fruit production is 


recorded for the Prairie Provinces, it may be assumed that all trees 
reported for those provinces fall in the atorementioned category. 


Injl97L,. there*were’ LOSS million’ {rule trees™in’ Catiada, an 
increase of almost 1.5 million/or lSeper Cent’ since 1961" (Table 23)" 
There were, however, wide variations from this average growth rate 
among individual tree fruits. The number of apricot trees declined 
almost by half and smaller percentage declines occurred in the number 
of peach, pear, and plum and prune plum trees. On the other hand, 
the number of apple trees increased by almost 2 million or 39 per 
cent. Smaller increases occurred in the number of cherry trees, both 
sweet and sour. Apple trees have become increasingly more important, 
accounting foreo2 per scent ob thevstlockor ralli rr ruit streesean 197) 
compared with 51 per cent in 1961. The share of the two next prominent 
fruits, peaches and pears dropped to 15.5 and 10.2 per cent respec- 
tively. Apples, peaches and pears represent, combined, close to 90 
per cent of all Canadian fruit trees. 
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According to the 1971 Census, there were in that year 
189,901 acres in fruit production in Canada; 134,700 in tree fruits 
and 55,201 in small fruits. Among tree fruits, apples, not surpris- 
ingly, accounted for the largest acreage, 92,292 or 68.5 per cent, of 
total tree fruit acreage. Peaches, were next, followed by pears, 
with 15,538 and 11,478 acres respectively. The number of acres 
planted to small fruits remained roughly the same from 1961 to 1971. 
The total number of acres planted to raspberries and strawberries 
declined while that planted to grapes increased. 


Table 23: Fruits: Number of Trees and Number of Acres Cultivated, 


by Commodity, 1961 and 1971 


Per Cent Share 


v/s of Planted 
Change Trees/Acres 
Lol LO71 1961 ‘to 19/1 Geol 197 1 


Tree Fruits Number of Trees 


Apples “796.9955 65.687 5242 +39.4 oe) G22 
Pears EVIS20 19 1,093,483 = hos 12.7 LOVZ 
Plums & prunes plums D8, KOU 410,859 -26.5 6.0 3.8 
Cherries (sweet) 368,187 40567202 @slOs2 B29 3.8 
(sour) 390,178 402,488 +. 3.2 bs? aha A 
Peaches SOL od! 1,.6715333 -11.6 ZO p92. 15.5 
Apricots LOZk456 87,848 -45.9 Ne, 0.8 
Total OF 3492795 10;,:7595025 cel es weah 100.0 100.0 

Number of Acres 

Small Fruits 

Strawberries £3 051 12785 - 2.0 2349 2a 
Raspberries 55.739 4,288 =P LOS 1.8 
Grapes 22,820 PET 2 + 7.4 tet9 44.4 
Other small fruits 12,929 TS FOO cee rae. 2 Sse Parad | 
Total 54,539 Sopers ta. Ae ltee. 100.0 100.0 

Source: Census of Canada 1961 and 1971. 


Between 1961 and 1971, most of the expansion in the number 
of fruit trees and acreage planted to small fruits occurred in British 
Columbia, while significantly smaller increases occurred in the 
Maritimes and Ontario (Appendix Table 45). On the other hand, the 
number of trees in Quebec and the Prairies declined. The stock of 
fruit trees confirms that tree fruit production is very much concen- 
trated in Ontario and British Columbia; they had, in 1971, nearly 
four-fifths of all fruit trees and over 70 per cent of the tree fruit 
acreage, and, excluding apples, an even higher proportion of tender 
Truitt. . 
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Appendix Table 45 also provides insight into the relative 
concentration of particular fruits in the various regions. In 1971, 
for example, more than four-fifths of all sour cherry and peach trees 
were in Ontario, as well as three-fifths of all pear, plum and prune 
plum trees. British Columbia had more than 70 per cent of all apricot 
trees. This province has also greatly expanded its share of the 
national stock of apple trees, from 29.6 per cent in 1961 to 39.7 per 
cent in 19713; the number of apple trees in British Columbia increased 
by 87.3 per cent during that decade. 


In 1971, the distribution of fruit trees in Ontario was 
much less concentrated than in other provinces. About 40 per cent of 
Ontario fruit trees were apples, 29 per cent peaches and 14 per cent 
pears. On the other hand, there was almost a total dependence on 
apples in Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces with 98 per cent and 91 
per cent respectively of all their fruit trees being accounted for by 
this fruit. In British Columbia, apples with two-thirds of the tree 
fruit acreage and 71 per cent of all fruit trees are also very 
important. 


The total acreage planted to small fruits declined in all 
provinces between 1961 and 1971, with the exception of British 
Columbia and Quebec. In British Columbia, expansion was particularly 
evident with respect to grapes. Grape production, however, remains 
concentrated in Ontario; it had, in 1971, over 90 per cent of the 
total Canadian grape acreage. Half of the raspberry acreage in 1971 
was in British Columbia, and the other half, approximately equally 
divided, was in Ontario and Quebec. The largest acreage of straw- 
berries, a third of the Canadian total, was in Quebec, with the 
Atlantic region, Ontario and British Columbia being the other main 
growing areas. Blackberry, loganberry and cranberry production is 
located primarily in British Columbia. 


An important aspect of the stock of fruit trees is its age. 
A high and increasing proportion of trees over 20 years old signals 
an aging orchard from which production is unlikely to increase, and 
may in fact decline. On the other hand, a high and increasing 
proportion of young trees indicates an orchard that at present has a 
high number of non-productive trees and a considerable cost overhead, 
but at the same time an orchard from which output is likely to expand 
for a number of years. 


The Census of Agriculture collects information on the 
number of trees under five years old and those five years and older 
(Appendix Table 46). It can be seen, comparing 1961 and 1971, that 
the proportion of young non-bearing apple trees has increased sharply 
in each major growing area. Im the Jatter year ’a third sofvallvapple 
trees were younger than five years old. Considering the two main 
commercial production areas of British Columbia and Ontario only, the 
Same was true for peaches, plums, and apricots. Only cherry orchards, 
both sweet and sour, appear to have aged. 


(1) For pears this comparison could not be made because in 1961 the 
Census collected data with respect to trees less than 10 years 
of age and in 1971, less than five years of age. 
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The availability of suitable land in Canada for expanding 
future fruit production was an important consideration in the Board's 
deliberations. On the basis of evidence brought before the Board it 
is clean that with respect ‘totsmall fruits, such as berries, land is 
not a restricting factor. The same probably applies to apples which 
can be grown sucessfully under a wider range of climatic conditions. 
It seems, however, that for tender tree fruits, such as peaches and 
pears, and grapes the supply of land will become a constraint for 
future growths) The pressure of urbanization on agricultural land in 
the Niagara Peninsula is well known. And, while tree fruit and grape 
production has expanded westward from that area along the shore of 
Lake Erie, the availability of land suitable for fruit production, 
i.e., near the Lake, in competition with other agricultural and ‘non- 
agricultural uses, is also limited there. While some additional 
acreage is available in the interior of British Columbia the very 
geography of that fruit growing area indicates definite limits, which 
have nearly been reached. There are no other areas in Canada which 
have the peculiar characteristics of the Niagara Peninsula or the 
Okanagan Valley for the production of tender tree fruits. 


NUMBER OF GROWERS 


There has been a sharp reduction in the number of growers 
reporting production of tree fruits and small fruits during the 
intercensal period 1961-71 (Table 24). The number of farms reporting 
orchards declined by 42.7 per cent from 19,552 to 11,198 and the 
number rep es other fruits dropped by 50 per cent from 20,198 to 
10,094. The decline in the number of producers was a widespread 
phenomenon being experienced in each province. While statistics 
after 1971 are not available there is no reason to believe that this 
trend has ceased. 


(1) It should be made clear that, while there were not as many as 
10,094 growers of small fruits; this figure was arrived at by 
adding the number of growers which reported growing each 
individual small fruit, and assumes that all growers of small 
fruits grow one fruit only. In reality, the actual number is 
considerably smaller because the above number includes a 
considerable degree of double counting of all those growers who 
grew more than one small fruit. This problem did not arise 
With respect to tree Truits. 
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Table 24: Fruits: Regional Distribution of Number of Commercial 
Fruit Farms in Canada, 1961 and 1971 


Absolute y/ 
Change Change Percentage of 
L9614nS 1961 to total 
1961 1971 1971 1971 1961 1971 
- number - = per cent - 
Tree Fruits ‘2? 
Atlantic 
region 1,987 888 - 1,099 -55.3 1072 7.9 
Quebec Lt S| 27043 - 2,734 -57.2 24.4 bo 
Ontario ByU23 4,884 - 3,138 -39.1 GPa0 43°26 
Prairies 385 221 - 164 -42.6 240 230 
British 
Columbia 4738u 3262 - 1,219 -27.8 2204 20 a2 
Sub-total DIRS pe bas 4 Los - 8,354 -42.7 100.0 100.0 
Small rate R eee 
Atlantic 
region DSi 795 - 1,338 -62.7 LO..6 De 
Quebec 5, 902 3,003 - 2,899 -49.1 Zo ae 29% 7, 
Ontario 8,864 4,339 - 4,525 -51.0 43.9 2330 
Prairies 628 349 _ 279 -44.4 Sy ck S65 
British 
Columbia ( 2,669 1,606 - 1,063 -39.8 L3e2 15.9 
Sub-total (2:0; 198); (051094) » (3105104) -50.0 100.0 100.0 
Tota (392750). (2,292), ( 18.458) -A6.4° 100-0 10020 


(a) On farms having 25 or more trees. 

(b) Includes berries and grapes. 

(c) Figures in brackets are for use in calculating averages only. 
The number of farms are not additive because one farm may be 
producing more than one type of fruit. 


Source: Census of Canada 1961 and 19/1. 


The largest number of growers reported apples production, 
9,686 (see Appendix Table 47). This was followed by pears, straw- 
berries, plums and prune plums, and sweet cherries with 5,986, 5,299, 
5,219, and 5,093 growers respectively. The number of reporting 
growers dropped sharply for each fruit during the 1961-1971 decade 
(Charts xX). 


In view of the 15 per cent increase in the number of fruit 
trees it is readily apparent that the average orchard in Canada has 
increased substantially in size (Appendix Table 48), and it can be 
expected that the scale of production has continued to improve since 
1971. In that year, the data indicated that each farm reporting 
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fruit production averaged 961 trees, nearly double the average of 478 
trees in 1961. The degree of farm consolidation was greatest in the 
Atlantic region and Quebec, and smallest in the Prairie region. For 
the two most prominent Canadian growing provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia, the rate of change in the size of orchard per grower was 
closer to the national average. The average orchard in 1971 was 
largest im British Columbia, 1 ji/7) trees, “second largest in the 
Atlantic region, 1,009 trees, with Ontario next in line with 990 
trees. Quebec's average orchard was two-thirds the size of the 
Ontario one. 


The expansion in the number of trees per grower was greatest 
for apples; in 1971 the average grower reported 690 trees while in 
1961 he had reported 278 trees, an increase of close to 150 per cent 
(Appendix Table 49). The number of trees per grower, or scale of 
production, improved for all tree fruits, with the exception of 
apricots, but the rate of change in each instance was well below that 
for apples. 


The average size of plantings of small fruits and grapes 
increased between 1961 and 1971 as well (Appendix Table 49). The 
percentage change in the number of acres per grower was the smallest 
for grape growers, though, in 1971, the average of 13.5 acres was 
many times larger than the average size of plantings for raspberry 
and strawberry producers, 1.4 and 2.4 acres respectively. 


The average grower of tree fruits in Canada had in 1971 an 
orchard of 12 acres. The average orchard in Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia was close to this national figure, while that in the 
Atlantic region, at 16.1 acres, was considerably higher. With 
respect to individual tree iruits the average size was J. >7acres s[or 
apples, 4.1 acres for peaches and less than 2 acres for each of the 
other fruits (Appendix Table 50). 


YLELDS 


The yield, or the volume of fruit produced per unit of 
growing capacity, is an important element in determining the cost of 
producing fruit per pound, per 8-quart basket or per bushel hamper. 
Many costs are incurred before and independent of the volume harvested, 
and such fixed costs weigh less heavily with a higher yield. For 
tree fruits, yields were calculated for 1961-65 per tree and for 
1971-75 per tree and per acre, by dividing the average annual volume 
of production during each of these five-year periods by the number of 
trees five years and older and by the number of acres reported in the 
1961 and 1971 Census. For small fruits, where availability permitted 
it, yields have been calculated on the basis output per acre. 


Total output per tree has apparently declined by 4.6 per 
cent to 163.2 pounds for the 1971-75 period (see Table 25). For 
apples, the most important individual fruit, the yield per tree 
declined by 13.2 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-75. The average 
of 213.1 pounds per tree for apples was however much higher than for 
other tree fruits. Yields for apricots and peaches rose as well, 
while those for cherries and pears declined. For the main tree 
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fruits grown, British Columbia growers had yields per tree substan- 
tially greater than in Ontario during 1971-75 (see Appendix Table 51). 
For instance, the yield of pears was 144.5 pounds as against 70.5 
pounds, and for sweet cherries, peaches and plums the difference was 
equally striking. Only with respect to apples were Ontario's yields 
higher. However, this is due to the increased plantings of dwarf 
apple trees in British Columbia, which yield less. On the other 

hand, many more dwarf trees can be planted per acre than standard- 
sized apple trees; in 1971, British Columbia growers averaged 123 
trees per acre, compared with 58 for Ontario growers (Appendix Table 52). 
Consequently, the yield per acre was substantially higher in British 
Columbia, 12,611 pounds, compared to 7,927 pounds in Ontario. 

Yields per acre are much higher in British Columbia for all tree 
fruits, the average for all tree fruits in British Columbia was 11,437 
pounds relative to 6,683 pounds in Ontario, a very significant 


difference. 
Chart X| 
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Table 25: Fruits: Changes in Yields of Individual Fruit Crops 
in Canada, 1961-1965 and 1971-1975 


Average Yield Percentage Change 
1961-65 1971-75 1961-65 to 1971-75 
- lb. per tree - -h - 
Tree res se 
Apples 245.61.) 21561 -13.2 
Pears 96.9 94.9 - 2.1 
Plums and prune plums 61.6 66.0 a Bed ctrl 
Cherries (sweet) ras Teles 0 - 8.2 
(sour ) Tienes Say -25.0 
Peaches 92.5 i OMS 7 161 
Apricots feces. L253 +60.0 
Total LEsO L63eZ - 4.6 
- lb. per acre - -A,- 
Small Fruits 
Strawberries 2,455.0 2) ele +10.5 
Raspberries Wa eo es 35.413..9 + 7.0 
Grapes 4,645.7 6,200.9 se ewe 
Total BF Lo eS 4,840.6 +28 .8 


(a) Based on number of trees five years and over. 
(b) Based on number of trees 10 years and over. 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 


The limited information on acreage for small fruit indicates 
that there have been substantial improvements in yields during the 
period under review. Most notable is the large increase in the yield 
per acre of grapes (see Table 25). 


PRODUCTION 


During the period 1971-75 Canada produced 1.39 billion 
pounds of fruit, roughly the same volume as in 1961-65 (Table 26 
and Appendix Table 53). The output of a number of fruits increased, 
most notably, grapes, blueberries, and cranberries. These increases 
were, however, offset by lower production of apples, raspberries, 
sour cherries and peaches. Apples, despite the decline in production, 
remained by far the most important fruit, accounting, on average, for 
close to two-thirds, or 894 million pounds during 1971-75. Grapes, 
peaches, and pears rank next, well behind apples. These four fruits 
together comprise on average, 88.9 per cent of total Canadian fruit 
production. Tree fruits were equal to 82.7 of all fruit grown in 
Canada, and small fruits, 17.2 per cent. 


yan 


The output of vegetables is iene t weather conditions 
aside, each spring at seeding or planting time. ) The decision to 
plant fruit trees or strawberry plants will not result in any output 
for a number of years, one or two years in the case of small fruits 
and at least five years for tree fruits. For example, strawberry 
plants do not reach full production until the second year, and apple 
“Tees Wo mot bepin’ tor bear fruit until the fifth°or sixth year. 
Moreover, for most fruits, once production begins it continues, natural 
hazards aside, for a considerable number of years, for example apple 
trees, can produce for as long, as 25 years. 


These characteristics of fruit production have a number of 
important implications. In the first place the decision to extend an 
orchard will not affect output until several years later. If the 
circumstances underlying the original decision turn out less favour- 
ably than anticipated by the time the new trees become productive 
then there will be over-production, possibly for several years. If 
faced with over-production, the most obvious solution would appear to 
be to cut down the excess trees, vines or plants. The impact is, of 
course, immediate but in a sense also very permanent and irrevocable; 
the cutback will be felt for a long time. Growers are, also, 
extremely reluctant to undertake such drastic action because the trees, 
vines and plantings represent a substantial financial investment. 
Moreover, the surplus stock of trees and vines may well be required 
in years affected by adverse weather conditions. The more frequent 
practice, when there are surplus supplies, is, therefore, to leave 
the fruit on the trees or vines. As a consequence of these consider- 
ations, situations where production exceeds demand are more likely to 
occur with respect to fruits than vegetables. 


Pave s20: ,pruits: Production by Region,. P96l-b5 and 1971-75 


Change in 


Share of Total Production 
Average Production Production 1961-65 to 
Region 1961-65 1971-75 1961-65 1971-75 1971-75 
- '000 lb. - yA ve 
Atlantic Wiis eae) 134.767 12 Ae 9.7 -21.6 
Quebec Le iene be: 260,939 eee Loss + 6.3 
Ontario Sos. ou 56551005 40.8 40.6 + 0.1 
British 
Columbia 402,979 6 ee ict os: 29.1 S00 + 7.1 
eee e265, 595 1393294 100.0 100.0 OG 


(a) Production in the Prairies is not recorded by Statistics Canada. 
The Prairie region with less than 1 per cent of the fruit trees 
is not a significant factor in Canadian fruit production. 


Source: Derived from Appendix Table 53. 


(1) The sole exception is asparagus which is not harvested until 


the third year. 
(2) Among fruits, cantaloupes are the exception; they are sown 


annually. 
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Ontario, producing a diverse assortment of fruits, ranked 
first with slightly more than 40 per cent of Canadian production 
(Table 26). British Columbia was second in importance with 31 per cent. 
These two provinces each improved their overall position somewhat 
during the period under review, and combined represented 71 per cent 
of all fruit production in Canada during 1971-75. These two provinces 
accounted for nearly 85 per cent of Canadian production of small 
fruits.and close, to, 70> per..cent for) tree. fruits, (Chart XLL). ) The 
other two areas, Quebec and the Maritimes, are considerably less 
important as fruit producers. Quebec's share, almost solely on the 
basis of apples, has risen somewhat, while the position of the 
Atlantic region, whose major fruit crop is also apples, has declined 
both in volume and in its share of the Canadian total. 


Fruit production is very much concentrated with reference 
to both region and fruit (see Appendix Table 53). During 1971-75, 
about 99 per cent of all tender tree fruits were produced in Ontario 
and British Columbia. Among the small fruits, grapes, raspberries 
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and loganberries are similarly concentrated in these two provinces. 
Strawberries are, however,more widely grown and blueberries are produced 
primarily in Quebec and the Atlantic region. Apples are the most 
widely grown fruit; about an eighth is grown in the Maritimes mostly 
in Nova Scotia, and close to 30 per cent is produced in each of 
Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia. Apples are the most important 
fruit in each growing area, and indeed on the basis of volume are 
practically the only fruit produced in the Maritimes and Quebec, 
representing 82 and 94 per cent of their respective output of all 
fruits. Ontario's fruit growing industry is more diversified than 
those of other regions. Tender tree fruits and small fruits, mainly 
grapes, each accounted, in 1971-75, for about one-quarter of Ontario's 
total production. The British Columbia industry is also diversified 
but with greater emphasis on apple production; apples represented 

63 per cent of total production, tender tree fruits about a quarter 
and small fruits the remaining 13 per cent. 


While the greater part of Canadian fruit production is sold 
on the fresh market a substantial amount is also processed. Moreover, 
the proportion going to processing has, overall, increased during the 
period under study, from 513 million pounds in 1961-65 to 524 million 
pounds in 1971-74 (Appendix Table 54). During the latter period, 

39 per cent was processed and 61 per cent went to the fresh market. 
The expansion in processing was attributable to grapes, pears, 
blueberries, and cranberries; sales to processors declined for all 
the other fruits. 


FARM VALUE 


The farm value of fruit production in Canada averaged 
$112.2 million per year during 1971-/5, a level /5.3 per cent higher 
than the annual value of $64.0 million during 1961-65 (Table 27). 
Total income to growers from fruit production has thus risen sub- 
stantially during the period under review. The farm value of all 
fruit produced in 1975 was $124.0 million. 


Table 2/2" Fruits: Farm Value and Distribution of the Farm 


Value, by Region, 1961-65 and, 1971—/5 


& Change 
Farm Value Per Cent of Total 1961-65 to 
Region 1961-65 1971-75 1961-65 1971-75 1971-75 
- $'000 - - $'000 - -h- 
Atlantic 6,295 9,769 O.8 oe +50. 2 
Quebec O32 bo 524 14.6 lie ee +60. 6 
Ontario 27 5 bo9 50,618 425 Ch oe +86 32 
Prairies 5 = = = oy 
British sit, te 
Columbia 2a ba gy A) 865.202 a3 . A 
Canada 63,994 112.94 100.0 L00:;,:0 +/5,3 


Source: Derived from Appendix Table 55. 
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In value terms fruit production is much less important than 
vegetables; this is, of course, also true in volume. Vegetables grown in 
1975 were valued, at the farm level, at $416.7 million. The farm value of 
fruit production in that year was thus some /0.2 per cent less. Fruit 
production represented only a little more than 1 per cent of total farm 
cash receipts, and about three and a half per cent of cash receipts from 
crops. The relative contribution of fruit production, understandably, 
varies greatly from one region to another. In British Columbia, fruit 
production accounts for 35.9 per cent of total provincial receipts from 
all crops and 12.0 per cent of all farm cash receipts. (In, Ontario, how= 
ever, the largest producer of fruit, these crops accounted in 1974 for 
7.8 per cent of total farm cash receipts and only 2.7 per cent of total 
provincial farm cash income (Table 28). 


Table 28: Fruits: Farm Value of Fruits as a Percentage of 
Total Cash Receipts and Cash Receipts from 


Crops, by Region, 1974 


Maritimes Quebec Ontacilon ee Galnties B.C. “Canada 


- $ million - 


Total Cash Receipts 208.9 Lovo! 2 GOO ie god 2 sol) 5362.0 gos B78. 7 
Farm cash receipts 
from crops LZ 3 LES oe) 8 ye er wes OLE: 126.87 lee. 0 
Farm cash receipts 
from fruits 90 Lo20 66.5 - 46.1 140.2 
Farm Value of Fruits 
as a Percentage of: - per cent - 
Total farm cash 
receipts 323 | Dey = 12.0 1.6 
Farm cash receipts 
from crops 18 13.0 7.0 - Doe 3.4 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


Ontario also had the largest farm value, and accounted on average, 
for 45.1 per cent of the Canadian total during 1971-75. British Columbia 
growers received a third, and thus the two major fruit growing areas 
comprised 7/7 per cent of the national total. Fruit production in Quebec 
and in the Maritimes was valued at.$15.5 and/$9.98 million-wor 13.0.and 
8.7 per cent respectively. The value share of the latter two was smaller 
than their volume contribution because of their dependence on apples, a 
relatively low value fruit. 


A few crops account for most of the farmers' income from fruit 
production (Appendix Table 55). Four fruits, apples, grapes, peaches, 
and pears, accounted for 69.2 per cent of the total in 1961-65 and their 
share increased to 70.3 per cent in 1971-75. Apples, with an average farm 
value of $45.0 million per year during 1971-75, continued to account for a 
very much larger proportion of farm value, 40 per cent in 1971-75, than 
any other fruit; this share has, however, declined during the period under 


ips. 


review. The farm value of grapes, at an average of $15.5 million 
during 1971-75, was a distant second. The share of small fruits has 
increased, solely based on the increase in value of grape production, 
and amounted in 1971-75 to a third. Two-thirds of the farm value of 
Canadian fruit production is accounted for by tree fruits. 


The increase in the total farm value of fruit production is 
due entirely to higher prices received by growers; as was indicated 
earlier, the volume of production did not change during the period 
under review. The average unit farm values increased by 76.1 per 
cent from 4.6 cents per pound during 1961-65 to 8.1 cents during 
1971-75 (Appendix Table 56). With the exception of cranberries, 
farm-gate prices of each fruit increased. The average grower price 
for fruits, unlike vegetables, increased between the first half and 
second half of the 1960s, and thus the rise during the entire period 
under review was not solely a phenomenon of the 1970s. However, 
average unit farm values’did rise very sharply from 1971, 5:9 cents, 
HOPI S, ehOwa cent si 


This increase in average unit farm values to Canadian 
growers parallelled developments in the United States. The early 
1970s was a period of strong economic growth and rapidly rising 
incomes which stimulated North American consumption of fruit. These 
favourable market conditions provided upward pressure on all fruit 
prices in 1972 and 1973. When a small crop in Canada and a below- 
average berry crop on the west coast was superimposed on this buoyant 
demand in 1973, grower prices for these fruits rose very sharply. 
Farm-gate prices of most fruits contined to rise in 1974. However, 
in that year, the market for apples and small fruits returned to more 
normal conditions resulting in lower prices for these fruits; these 
declines were sufficient, because of the sheer volume and importance 
of apple productjon, to bring the average unit farm value of all 
fruits in 1974 down to 9.1 cents per pound from 10.4 cents in the 
previous year. 


The average farm value per pound of fruit in Canada during 
1971-75 ranged from a low of 5.0 and 7.0 cents per pound for apples 
and pears to a high of 2926 and 34:7 cents for strawberries and 
raspberries. As is evident in Appendix Table 56, the average return 
to the grower for small fruits is considerably higher than for tree 
fruits. The average unit farm values mentioned above combine the 
average return to the grower on sales to processors and to the fresh 
market. The average return to the grower from fresh market sales is 
normally higher than the return from sales to processors. With 
reference to Appendix Table 17, ©) it can be seen that the average 
farm value of fruits exceeds that for vegetables. 


Differences in average unit farm values between various 
fruits are in the long run caused by differences in costs of produc- 
tion. For instance, it requires substantially more time to pick 
small fruits’ than the larger tree fruits; this is in part why unit 
values for strawberries are higher than for peaches. Cranberries, a 
small fruit now mechanically harvested is an obvious exception. 
Yields have a significant impact on unit costs of production. 
Apples, the highest yielding tree fruit, have the lowest average 
unit farm value. Cherries with the lowest yield per tree have the 


(1) See page 241. 
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highest average unit farm values among tree fruits. Among the small 
fruits, grapes, with the highest yield per acre and also largely 
harvested mechanically for processing, have the lowest unit farm value. 
The higher yields for vegetables, as well as the larger degree of 
mechanical harvesting, largely explain the lower average farm-gate 
price for vegetables as compared with fruits. 


Grower returns for processing fruit are invariably lower 
than those for fresh market fruit. A major reason for this is lower 
packaging cost, since fruit for processing is usually shipped in bulk 
containers. Moreover, frequently sales to processors are residual 
sales, i.e., sales which the fresh market cannot absorb without 
weakening fresh market prices; in these instances the prime concern 
is not the price paid by the processor but rather price stabilization 
and orderly marketing of the entire crop. This situation applies 
to fruits marketed through producers' marketing boards, as is the 
case with most of the tender tree fruits and grapes. 


A comparison of average unit values between Ontario and 
British Columbia reveals no consistent pattern (Appendix Table 57). 
Farm-gate prices are higher in Ontario than in British Columbia for 
some fruits such as apples, pears, raspberries and strawberries, 
while for others, such as cherries, peaches, and grapes, they are 
higher in British Columbia. In the case of strawberries the differ- 
ence is largely explained by end-use; Ontario grows primarily higher- 
priced fresh market strawberries and British Columbia, processing 
strawberries; each a different variety. End-use also explains the 
difference for peaches, as the British Columbia industry sells a 
higher proportion of its crop to the fresh market. 


One major factor which influences grower returns in British 
Columbia is its proximity to Washington, Oregon, and California where 
the bulk of U.S. tree fruit and small fruit production takes place. 
British Columbia growers therefore receive little protection through 
transportation costs in their own home market, and none at all in 
their sales eastward across Canada where they compete with products 
from the Pacific Coast States, as for example, apples and pears. The 
Ontario grower with transportation advantage over most of his com- 
petitors in the eastern Canadian market gets a higher return. The 
proximity of the U.S. industry also governs British Columbia grower 
prices for raspberries, blackberries, and loganberries. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Because of its climate, Canada does not grow as wide a 
variety of fruits as the United States. In addition, since most 
fresh fruits are storable for only a few days, even for indigenous 
fruits the requirements of Canadian consumers outside the harvesting 
period have to be satisfied through imports. For apples and pears, 
which can be stored for a considerable period of time, domestic 
requirements can be met from domestic supplies over a longer period 
of time, but eventually are supplemented by imports as well. Hence, 
Canada is a large importer of fresh fruits, not only of those which 
are not grown domestically, but also of indigenous kinds. 


i 


Canada exports a narrow range of fruits amounting to $15 
million in 1971-75 and, with the exception of apples, in small volumes 
only. Fresh imports of indigenous fruits exceed exports by a wide 
margin, resulting in a substantial deficit. 


Imports 


Canada imported during 1971-75 on average 1.95 billion 
pounds of fresh fruit valued at $215 million. Of this total non- 
indigenous fruits amounted to 1.35 billion pounds, valued at $120 
million. 


Fresh Fruits 


Imports of fresh fruit of a kind grown in Canada averaged 
598 million pounds during 1971-75 compared with an average of 408 
million pounds during 1961-65 (see Appendix Table 58). Imports thus 
increased by about 47 per cent, or much more rapidly than domestic 
production which remained roughly the same. As a result, imports as 
a proportion of production rose from 30 per cent during 1961-65 to 
44 per cent during 1971-74. The growth in fresh fruit imports has 
occurred mostly during the past decade. Although there was moderate 
growth from 1961 to 1965, the volume of imports rose by 11 per cent 
between 1965 and 19/1 and then by 18 per cent from 1971 to 1975. 
Imports of small fruits, mostly grapes, are larger than imports of 
tree fruits. Imports of tree fruits have however increased the most 
during the period under study. This growth is particularly noticeable 
for apples, pears, plums and prune plums, and sweet cherries. 


Total value of fresh imports of indigenous fruits amounted 
to an average of, $95.4 million in the period 1971-75, an increase of 
$59.5 million or 165 per cent over the $36.0 million average for 
1961-65 (see Appendix Table 59). The value of imports rose by much 
more than the volume, because import prices have increased sharply. 
Moreover, the value of fresh fruit imports rose especially during the 
1970s when import prices increased most. From 1971 to 1975 the 
wilieroretresh fruit imports rose 66.2 per cent from $69.5 million to 
Silo mael 1 ToT. 


The bulk of fresh fruit imports, 534 million pounds during 
1971-74, was for fresh market consumption; 53 million pounds or 
only about 9 per cent were imported for processing (see Table 29). 
Imports for processing have, however, increased substantially since 
1961-65 when they amounted to 23 million pounds or 6 per cent of 
total fresh imports. Two fruits, grapes and apples, accounted for 
much of this growth. Grapes for processing rose from an annual 
average of 4.6 million pounds in 1961-65 to 20.7 million in 1971-74 
and apples for processing from 2.8 million to 14.1 million pounds. 


Fresh market imports have, of course, contributed most to 
the increase in total fresh fruit imports. Grapes have been very 
prominent and accounted during 1971-74 for 231 million pounds or 43 
per cent of total fresh market fruit imports. With respect to fresh 
market imports of tree fruits, apples, pears, and plums and prune 
plums are the largest. Imports of tree fruits have increased by Si 
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million pounds since 1961-65 compared with 42 million pounds for 
small fruits. The growth of these imports reflects, in addition to 
an increase in in-season penetration of the domestic market, such 
factors as the greater affluence of Canadian consumers which have 


boosted out-of-season purchases of premium-priced imported fresh 
Pith &. 


Non-Competing Pees - The volume of non-competing fresh 


imports is estimated to have averaged 356 million pounds for the 

period 1971-75 (see Table 30). Therefore out of total imports of 

fresh fruit of 598 million pounds, about 60 per cent entered Canada 
when domestically grown fruit was largely unavailable. Non-competitive 
imports of fresh fruits were valued at an average of $58 million 
during 1971-75, an increase of 150 per cent from the 1961-65 average 

of $23 million (Appendix Table 61). 


Non-competitive imports rose by 86 million pounds or 32 per 
cent from 1961-65 to 1971-75. The growth in the volume of non- 
competitive imports was greatest for grapes which increased by 53 
militon pounds from 1961-65 to 1971-75, accounting for 62 per cent of 
the total expansion in non-competing fresh imports. Virtually all of 
these non-competitive imports are believed to be for fresh consumption. 
Grapes and cantaloupes together accounted for 297 million pounds or 
84 per cent of all non-competitive imports in 1971-75. Improved 
transportation systems, resulting in greater out-of-season availability 
of higher quality imported produce, and the short Canadian growing 
season, underlies the importance and growth in out-of-season imports 
of these fruits. 


Competitive Imports - Competing fresh imports are estimated to 
have averaged 242 million pounds per annum during 1971-75 or about 
41 per cent of total fresh imports (Table 31). Competing imports 
increased by 105 million pounds or by 76 per cent. The value of 
competing imports of fresh fruits averaged $38 million during 1971-75, 
an increase of 193 per cent over the average of $13 million imported 
in 1961-65 (Appendix Table 63). Competing imports in volume, but 
especially in value, expanded most rapidly during the 1970s. 


Competing imports of apples totalled 117 million pounds, 
58 per cent of such imports of tree fruits and 48 per cent of in- 
Season import Of all fruits. Moreover, the increase in competing 
imports of apples, 63 million pounds, accounted for 60 per cent of 
the overall growth in competitive imports during the period under 
review. Pears, in terms of volume of competing fresh imports, ranked 
next to apples, 34 million pounds during 1971-75, followed by plums 
and prune plums, cantaloupes, peaches, and sweet cherries. The 
volume of in-season imports has increased for all fruits except 
strawberries, apricots, peaches, and cranberries; import growth was 
greatest for grapes, followed by blueberries and sweet cherries. 


(1) See Chapter I for definitions of "competing" and "non-competing," 
peek 
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Table 30: Fruits: Volume of Fresh, Non-Competing Imports, 
by Commodity, Annual Average 1961-65 


to 1971-75 
% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1971-75 
- '000 lb. - 

Tree Fruits 
Apples = - - = 
Pears PEAS 2631 16,059 “EOF 

Plums and 
prune plums 3,294 3,408 5 2h9 + 58.4 
Peaches Zee 20.200 1e2203 - 15.0 
Apricots 539 476 658 oe Der 
Cherries (sweet) ve Ga 126 SL3 +182.0 
(sour) 5 2 45 +800.0 
Sub-total Ge rahe 36,903 40,501 + 21.9 

Small Fruits 
Strawberries 8,458 9,921 Bigs (eH Re +1346 
Raspberries 7 19 43 el boa a) 
Blueberries 920 ouy DOT? +140.4 
Cranberries 322 147 2335 = 2/.6 
Grapes (a) 203,189 ieyaeea bil 256,498 262 
Sub-total 212,906 204,405 214,602 +2900) 

Other Fruits 
Cantaloupes 23,030 3 Le ey 40,440 t=G9. 7 
Total 269,952 332,460 Soo pons “toe lee) 


(a) Labrusca and vinifera grapes. 


Source: Appendix Table 60. 


The bulk of competing imports, 204 million pounds or 86 per 
cent, is for the fresh market (Appendix Table 64). Fresh imports for 
processing amounted to an estimated 53 million pounds during 1971-74. 
It is noteworthy, however, that imports for processing have increased 
at a much more rapid pace than fresh market imports. The bulk of the 
growth in processing imports was accounted for by grapes and apples. 


Fresh imports for processing were, on average, equivalent 
to 4.4 per cent of Canadian production of fruit for processing during 
1961-65 (Table 32). This proportion rose to 10.1 per cent during 
1971-74. For most fruits, during the period under-study, Canadian 
growers lost ground in supplying domestic processing requirements. 
The level of sufficiency was highest for raspberries, pears, grapes, 
and cherries where domestic growers provided over 65 per cent of the 
fresh purchases by Canadian processors. Processing requirements of 
cranberries are almost entirely imported, because the processor located 


in eastern Canada imports from growers in the eastern United States, 
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while Canadian production, largely located in British Columbia, is 
mostly exported. In the case of strawberries fresh imports for 
processing are declining but are increasingly replaced by imports of 
semi-processed strawberries. 


Table 31: Fruits: Volume of Fresh, Competing ingore 
by Commodity, Annual Average, 1961-1965 
bo 1971-75 
h 
Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1971-75 
- ‘000 lb. - 
Tree Fruits 
Apples D4, 203 64,455 1t6, 973 al Ry is eg 
Pears Lay 01 22 Jee Soc? + 89.4 
Plums and 
prune plums 15,813 20,180 27,056 cea alles 
Peaches 12,414 Po. 7 6 11 662 =5) Orel 
Apricots 35205 2,073 1,249 = 61 / 
Cherries (sweet) 297 48 4,936 Ppa boi 306 1 
(sour) 196 215 326 - 66.3 
Sub-total 106,420 LoL 567 201,962 + 89.8 
Small Fruits 
Strawberries rage aes: 1.607 95077 - 18.6 
Raspberries 29 42 34 tow lr) ere 
Blueberries 399 674 1,684 Fa2 eon 
Cranberries 4,097 De Gae 3,975 = .<35:0 
Grapes(b) 154 2,914 786 +410.4 
Sub-total 16,934 14,069 16,456 = y2G0 
Other Fruits 
Cantaloupes Eas LOS 471 24,009 Do. 2 
Total 137,630 PGS, LO7 242,427 i aso 


(a) Imports during Canadian marketing period. 
(b) Labrusca grapes only. 


Source: Appendix Table 62. 


Import competition during the Canadian marketing season is 
greater for fruit for the fresh market than for processing fruit, and 
has also increased during the period under study. Fruit imports for 
the fresh market were equal, on average, to 24.7 per cent of fresh 
market production during 1971-74, a level almost twice as high as the 
13.7 per cent supplied by imports in 1961-65 (Table 32). Domestic 
growers are weakest in supplying domestic fresh market requirements 
of plums and prune plums, pears, and sweet cherries. During the 
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period under study Canadian growers lost ground over the Canadian marketing 
season especially with respect to apples and cherries; competing fresh 
market imports of these two fruits as a percentage of fresh market produc-— 
tion rose from 8.0 to 16.5 per cent and 16.9 to 55.6 per cent respectively 
comparing 1961-65 with 1971-74. Only in the case for peaches and straw- 
berries did domestic growers succeed in displacing imports in the fresh 
market. Total fresh fruit imports, including those imported for fresh 
market use and for processing as a percentage of domestic production are 
illustrated in Chart XIII. 


Table 32: Fruits: Competing Fresh Imports as a Percentage of 
Production for the Fresh Market and Processing, 


by Commodity, Annual Average, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Imports ar Competing Imports 
Processing a) for Fresh Market 
aS a Percentage as a Percentage Total Imports as 
of Production of Production for a Percentage of 
for Processing the Fresh Market Total Production 
1961-65 1971-74 1961-65 1971-74 1961-65 1971-74 
- percent - 
Tree Fruits 
Apples £0 WES) 8.0 NM ees SP) oO 
Pears Cee: to.3 39 at 66.2 2203 O95:5 
Plums and 
prune plums 11.4 63.4 bie Looe 53.6 138.8 
Peaches See ee Lom [3.3 hOeZ Lig 
Apricots De ae PEAS Lbs 16.1 30.7 Loos 
Cherries (sweet) 6.9 Spas Vs es boris 14.2 55,0 
(sour ) 0.9 Pas Oat 029 3 
Sub-total Zas y hese fe Boa 8.9 1726 
Small Fruits 
Strawberries SS 30. L 20.) Zia tt 3553 28.5 
Raspberries and 
loganberries 0.4 gt) as es Ome Oss, 
Blueberries ote nie S| 14.9 ZnO 6.4 
Cranberries B92 Bidet 1,269.7 732.8 418.9 41.6 
Grapes > aha 16.5 es i 4.4 14.0 
Sub-total L739 16. | ee | 14.4 ed L5G 
Other Fruits be sis 234.7 F08.7 234.7 Love. 
Total 4.4 LOo1 Me ks 2407 1023 Lga0 


(a) Imports for processing for full crop year. 
(b) Labrusca grapes. 


Source: Derived from Appendix Tables 54 and 64. 
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A question of considerable interest is how many acres at, average Canadian 
yields per acre, would be required to completely displace competing fresh imports. 
To replace all competing imports would require close to 32,000 acres, on the basis 
of the 190 thousand acres reported in the 1971 Census (see Appendix Table 65). 

An additional 12,000 acres would be required for apples; but, of course, Canada is 
a substantial exporter of this fruit. With respect to other tree fruits and 
grapes, production of which is concentrated in Ontario and the interior of British 
Columbia, 16 thousand more acres would be required relative to the 54 thousand 
acres in Ontario and British Columbia for these crops in 1971. To produce only 
the increase in imports between 1961-65 and 1971-75 would require an estimated 
16,000 additional acres. 


Processed Imports 


During 1971-75 Canada imported an average of 316 million pounds per year 
of fruit in the processed form (see Appendix Table 66). This was equivalent to 
59 per cent of total Canadian output of processing fruits and 23.0 per cent of 
total fruit production. Imports of processed fruit, in fresh equivalent weight, 
rose by 84 per cent from the 1961-65 level, and thus have expanded much more rapidly 
than domestic production, both of processing fruit and of all fruit. The equivalent 
proportion of domestic production that was imported rose from 33.5 per cent during 
1961-65 to 59.4 per cent in 1971-74 in terms of processing fruit and from 12.4 to 
231 per cent foryalloivurt (able 33). 


Table 33: Fruits: Volume of Processed Tupores 7 as a Percentage of Total 
Canadian Production and Total Canadian Production 
Available for Processing, Annual Average 1961-65 


Coles i= /Ao aw 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
Novel Total Total 
Produc— Processed Produc- Processed Produc-— Processed 
tion Production? tion 9») | Production tion Production 
=  pysie @ene = 
Tree Fruits 
Apples ee) be ie Dek 1028 1.8 29 
Pears 1300 2228 b2vz DSP 19.8 41.4 
Plums and 
prune plums LOG 2 NBYei «, 7 Isr 495.2 143.0 672.6 
Peaches 26.9 Neo w NO) 188.9 62.3 268.4 
Apricots feyi 5 7 DOS 9 340.2 139.4 404.5 
Cherries (sweet) PAS ees a0) L320 42.9 209.8 
(sour) IT 0) lee 2 eet 353) 21.0 DS) si8! 
Sub-total HOE 3154 LAs 35) 60: WSo dk a ee 
Small Fruits 
Strawberries Suk ol 7254 Shae) 83.0 52.6 pec 
Raspberries and 
loganberries bs Be a2 208 4.5 4.8 8.0 
Blueberries 
Cranberries as she : as At one 
Grapes ore 45.1 46.0 60.2 Sy 17 2 
Sub-total AaSY oT} 41.0 SoZ a1 6 Weal 98.2 
Other Fruits 
Cantaloupes ae ae a bie ate Ate 
Totak Peet 3355 NSy57 CU. 23k 59.4 


(a) Processed fruits converted to fresh equivalent. 
Source: Derived from Appendix Tables 54 and 66. 
(1) It should be noted that this volume probably understates the actual level of 


such imports because not all processed fruit imports could be identified from 
published import statistics. 
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Processed fruit imports in volume terms are the largest for 
peaches and grapes with a fresh equivalent volume averaging 66 million 
and 151 million pounds respectively during 1971-75. The volume of 
processed imports increased for all fruits with the exception of 
apples and plums and prune plums. Relative to total domestic fruit 
production, processed imports are small for apples and raspberries, 

1.8 and 4.8 per cent respectively. For pears and sour cherries, 
processed imports are equivalent to about 20 per cent of total produc- 
tion in 1971-74. Processed imports of all other fruits are generally 
in excess of 50 per cent of total Canadian production of these fruits. 
In terms of Canadian production of fruit for processing, processed 
fruit imports are even more significant; in fact with respect to 

plums and prune plums, peaches, apricots, sweet cherries, strawberries, 
and grapes processed imports are equal to more than domestic production, 
that is to say Canadian fruit growers supply less than half of the 
domestic requirements for the processed product. 


Total Imports 


Total fresh and processed imports of fruit amounted to 914 
million pounds per annum during 1971-75. This was 58 per cent more 
than the 580 million pounds imported in 1961-65. During the more 
recent period three fruits, grapes, apples, and peaches represented 
70 per cent of the total imports; grapes alone accounted for 45 per 
cent (see Appendix Table 67). 


Competing imports, comprising in-season fresh imports and 
the fresh equivalent weight of all processed imports, totalled 559 
million pounds per year during 1971-74 (Appendix Table 68). These 
imports were equivalent to 40.1 per cent of the 1,393 million pounds 
produced domestically. During 1961-65, competing imports, as a per- 
centage of production, equalled 22.3 per cent of total domestic 
production. 


Obviously, Canadian fruit production increased much more 
slowly than did competing imports and domestic consumption of fruit. 
This occurred for each fruit. Canadian growers were during 1971-75 
in the strongest competitive position for raspberries and logan- 
berries, blueberries, and apples, for which competing fresh and 
processed imports were equivalent to 4.8, 6.2 and 14.7 per cent of 
domestic production (see Tables 32 and 33). The corresponding per- 
centage for pears was 60.2 per cent, for cherries 61.3 per cent, for 
peaches 70.2 per cent, for strawberries 82.6 per cent, for grapes 
lo0vleper cent, for apricots: 153.1) perscent and) for plums and® prune 
plums 276.4 per cent. 


The total additional acreage required to produce all com- 
peting fresh fruit imports and the fresh equivalent weight of processed 
imports is estimated at about 87,000 acres, at average Canadian 
yields, or roughly 46 per cent of the acreage reported in the ee! 
Census (Appendix Table 65). Of this total, tree fruits, other than 
apples, and grapes would need an additional 63 thousand acres, which 
compares with 67 thousand acres reported for these fruits in 1971, as 
well as some 11 thousand acres of strawberries. In order to grow 
domestically the volume by which in-season fresh and processed fruit 
imports increased during the period under study, Canadian growers 
would have to expand their total area by some 40 thousand acres. 
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Source, of Imports 


The United States is by far the largest foreign supplier of 
fresh fruit to Canada (Appendix Table 69). Canadian fresh fruit 
imports from that country averaged 540 million pounds or 92 per cent 
of all such imports per year during 19/1-/5. The United States 
produced, on average, 20.3 billion pounds of the kinds of fruit 
indigenous to Canada during the period 1971-74 (Appendix Table 44). 
Canadian fresh imports, quite clearly, are a minor factor in the 
overall, disposition of the U.S.\ crop, 


Mexico was the next largest supplier of Canada's imports 
during that period, accounting for 13 million pounds, or 2 per cent, 
of Canadian imports, of which more than four-fifths were cantaloupes. 
Imports from all other countries accounted for about 6 per cent of 
Canadian fresh fruit imports, of which the bulk is accounted for by 
apples, pears, and grapes. Imports from South Africa averaged 11.6 
million pounds during the period 1971-75, 2 per cent of the total. A 
similar percentage was imported from New Zealand, and an even smaller 
volume from Australia. Given that fresh fruits are highly perishable 
and expensive to transport, it is not surprising that trade in these 
commodities is almost entirely confined to North America. 


Exports 


Canadian fresh fruit exports totalled 120 million pounds 
annually during the period 1971-75. This represented 8.6 per cent 
of total domestic fruit production. The bulk of these exports, about 
four-fifths or 96 million pounds, are apples; during 1971-75, on 
average 10.7 per cent of total apple production was exported. Other 
fruits which are important in volume, and as a percentage of domestic 
production exported, are raspberries, blueberries, and cranberries, 
(see Appendix Table 70 and 72). 


With the sole exception of cranberries, the volume of 
exports of each fruit has declined during the period under study. 
Total fresh fruit exports averaged 165 million pounds during 1961-65 
or 25 per cent more than in 1971-75. Apples accounted for 134 million 
of that total. Furthermore, at that time, Canada exported 11.9 per 
cent of production, a proportion which has declined as Canadian 
growers increasingly lost ground in foreign markets. Higher domestic 
and export prices compensated for the lower volume of exports, so 
that the total value rose from an average of $14.0 million in 1961-65 
to’ $l5e4emillion in 1975 (Appendix Table /1). 


The major export market for Canada is the United States; it 
took 93.8 million pounds or more than three-quarters of total Canadian 
exports (Appendix Table 73). Only apples are exported in significant 
volumes to countries other than the United States, namely the United 
Kingdom, Hong Kong, and Norway. Canadian exports to the United 
States comprise less than 0.5 per cent of total U.S. production of 
these fruits, and thus, clearly, are an insignificant factor in that 
country's overall supply situation. This is true also for apples, 
the main export fruit, where Canadian exports are equal to just over 
] per cent, of Us S.seproduction. 
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It is quite evident that the competitive position of 
Canadian fruit growers has deteriorated during the period under 
review. The volume of fresh exports has declined while the volume of 
such imports has risen. During 1961-65 Canadian trade in indigenous 
fresh fruits resulted in a surplus of 23 million pounds, on exports 
of 160 million and in-season imports of 138 million pounds. During 
1971-75 (the balance of trade was a deficit of 122 million pounds as 
exports totalled 120 million and imports 242 million pounds. The 
total turn round on foreign trade in fresh fruit, therefore, amounted 
to 145 million pounds or 10 per cent of Canadian fresh fruit produc- 
tion. By 1975, when the deficit on competing fresh fruit had in- 
creased further to 15/7 million pounds, the reversal in trade position 
since 1961-65 was equivalent to 180 million pounds or 13 per cent of 
production. When consideration is given to the position of domestic 
fruit growers with respect to trade in processed fruits it is readily 
apparent that their competitive position has diminished even more. 
An average deficit of 113 million pounds, in fresh equivalent weight, 
during 1961-65 had become a deficit of 2/77 million pounds in 1971-75, 
a loss of 164 million pounds. For fresh and processed fruit combined, 
the total turn round in trade during the period under review amounted 


to 395 million pounds, or 28 per cent of total domestic output in 
1971-75. 
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Source: Append!x Table 74, 
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In value terms, a surplus of $1.1 million during 1961-65 turned 
into a deficit of $22.7 million in 1971-75. The value change was much 
more drastic because fruit prices have risen greatly, especially in recent 
years. When out-of-season imports of indigenous fresh fruits are added 
the overall deficit during 1971-75 averaged $80.4 million (Chart XIV). 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


During the period I? Tih Ty sh Canacna ns consumed, on average, 2.27 
billion pounds of fruits per year. Thus consumption increased by 
16.5 per cent from the level of 1.95 billion pounds in 1961-65 (Table 34). 
The volume of consumption of domestically grown fruit remained practically 
the same at an average of 1.19 billion pounds, and the entire expansion in 
the domestic market for these fruits accrued to foreign producers. Imports 
of fresh fruit and processed fruit in fresh equivalent weight rose from an 
average of 762 million in 1961-65 to 1-1 billion pounds in 19/1-75. The 
import share of the domestic market rose from 39.1 to 47.7 per cent. 
Canadian growers supplied in 1971-74 just over half of the domestic demand, 
52.3 per cent, compared to 60.9 per cent in 1961-65. Canadian growers and 
processors lost ground in foreign markets as well; exports of fresh and 
processed fruit declined during the period under review from 219 million 
to 169 million pounds. 


Table 34: Fruits: Volume of Domestic Disappearance; Fresh and 
Processed, from Domestic Production and Imports, 
1961-1974 


Average Average Average 
L961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 


- millions of lb. - 


Lotals Donesignce 


Disappearance oak 2,084 DT e0D a ten LLY.) A208 124500 2¢273 
From domestic 
production L i399 1,186 Lee le eo. fie sea 1, leo 
From imports 162 898 985 998 12099 14144 1,084 
Fresh Consumption 1,089 ba 28 BeAGiO a One odie SAte SLOG Le 40 
From domestic 
production 705 672 ve 589 eat 791 708 
From imports 384 457 508 469 534 615 532 
Processed Consumption 862 955 Peo Se OOO» Ore 979 1,034 
From domestic 
production 484 514 546 yoy 397 450 481 
From imports 378 44] 477 529 675 529 353 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 


(1) It should be recalled at this point that the overview of fruit produc- 
tion is concerned with only those fruits referred to the Board under 
this Reference. 
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Consumption of fruits in the processed form amounted to 1.0 
billion pounds per year during 1971-74. This was equal to about 
45.5 per cent of total fruit consumption, and compared with 44.2 per 
cent in 1961-65. Consumption of processed fruits appears to have 
grown somewhat more rapidly than fresh market consumption during the 
period under review. The volume of domestically processed fruits 
consumed in Canada remained practically the same, at an average level 
of 481 million pounds during 1971-74. The volume of processed 
imports has, however, risen substantially; from an average of 378 
million pounds in 1961-65 to 553 million in 1971-74, an increase of 
46.3 per cent. The level of import penetration has risen from 43.9 
to 53.5 per cent over the same time frame; more than half of the 
domestic market for processing fruits is now grown by foreign growers. 
The share obtained by imports varied greatly among the various 
fruits. During 1971-74, for apples, raspberries, sour cherries, and 
Deatbowit Was, 3.9, 7.5, 20.9, and) 2/.<2 per cent... For all other) fruits 
processed imports supplied at least 50 per cent of the domestic 
market. (rable 35). 


Table 35: Fruits: Imports as a Percentage of Canadian 
Consumption; by Commodity, Annual Average, 


1971-74 
(a) 
Fresh Imports Processed Imports 
as) Be, OF as ay, OF 
Fresh Market Processed 
Consumption Consumption 
yp is 
Apples 16.6 Si) 
Pears 51.9 212 
Plums and 
prune plums 663.3 Sino 
Peaches 26.1 Tee 
Apricots 205.7 1627 
Cherries (sweet) Shea 69.7 
(sour) see 2029 
Strawberries 48.1 St al: 
Raspberries a Vs 
Blueberries 34.6 
Cranberries 89.4 ars 
Grapes 22 50:3 
Cantaloupes 96.8 


(a) Processed imports converted to fresh equivalent. 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 
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Fresh market consumption rose from an average of 1.1 billion 
pounds in 1961-65 to 1.24 billion in 1971-74. The growth in the 
domestic market for fresh fruit was, as in the case of processed 
consumption, entirely met by imports. Imports rose from 384 million 
to 532 million pounds, while the volume of domestic fruit remained 
almost unchanged at 708 million pounds. The share of the domestic 
market for fresh fruit obtained by imports was 42.9 per cent in 1971- 
74, considerably above the level of 35.7 per cent in 1961-65. This 
level of import penetration differed greatly among the individual 
fruits. .During) 19/1=-/4, it ‘ranged from! lo 2eper=cent ror sour cherries 
and-16.6 per cent for apples to 96.3, 92-2, and-89.4 per cent for 
cantaloupes, grapes, and cranberries. 


The seasonal pattern of fresh market fruit consumption has 
changed during the period under review. Today more fresh fruit is 
consumed during the off-season when fresh supplies are no longer 
available domestically. Table 36 illustrates that the share of total 
annual fresh market consumption during August to November has declined, 
in total by 8.5 percentage points, and that consumption during the 
other months of the year has picked up correspondingly. 


Table.36:...Fruits:..Monthly Distribution of-Total Fresh 
Market Consumption 1961 and 1974 


All Fruits 
Percentage of Annual 


Fresh Consumption 


Difference 
in % Share 
Month 1961 1974 1961-74 
satis 4.4 opps. Dek 
Feb. ey Orel a gee 
Mar. Stey's ie) , eth 
Apr. ao) eT Tae 
May Drie 7.6 Za 
June 9.3 9.6 O73 
July LED i eS, SRS) 
Aug. 14.2 a -1.8 
Sept. Lhet 12.6 -4.5 
Oee. y LO. 4 -1.4 
Nov. In aid -0.8 
Dec. Did 6.2 Wega) 
Total FOOD 100.0 - 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada data. 


Consumption of fresh fruits during the period when fresh 
supplies are domestically unavailable is entirely met by imports. 
Such non-competing imports have, as a result of the change in the 
seasonality of consumption, increased substantially. As indicated in 


the preceeding section they rose from an average 270 million 

pounds per year during 1961-65 to 356 million pounds during 1971-75. 
On the other hand, competing imports have also increased more rapidly 
than domestic consumption. In 1961-65, competing fresh imports 
amounted to an average of 138 million pounds or 12.7 per cent of fresh 
market consumption and by 1971-74 to 242 million pounds or 19.5 per 
cent of consumption. Clearly, the level of import penetration has 
increased also during the Canadian marketing season. 


The growth in total fruit consumption in Canada appears to 
be largely the result of an expanding population inasmuch as the 
level of per capita consumption has not changed during the period 
under review. Including cantaloupes, and both fresh and processed 
fruit, it averaged 94.8 pounds (see Table 37). It can be seen that 
there has been a slight tendency for consumers to substitute processed 
for fresh fruit; per capita consumption of fresh fruit dropped 
marginally while that of processed fruit rose somewhat. With respect 
to the fresh market, per capita consumption of apples, the most 
important fruit, declined the most, while for processed fruits, per 
capita consumption of grapes, mainly winemaking, increased the most. 


Table 37: ) Fruits: Annual per Capita Consumption of Fruit: 
Total and by Product Form, Annual Average, 
1961-65 and 1971-74 


Annual Average per Capita Consumption 
1961-1965 1971-74 


Total Fresh Processed Total Fresh Processed 


- pounds - 
A. Tree Fruits 
Apples WB noe 29 L450 39-3 26.9 L234 
Apricots — ded | 30s 4 0.8 Onde 20-3 0.6 
Cherries (sweet) 1.5 0.8 0.6 250) els 07 
soun)o 14122" “051 saa G59" 70st 0.8 
Peaches 9.9 Shak 4.8 Oe? ora) 4.2 
Pears Dat a2 2h 6.6 3.9 Zeer 
Plums and 
prune plums are) Dike Darel oye 2.0 5 ire) 
Sub-total 6722) el 3 RSM 3) 623° BOI 22.9 
Beweronia. US Era its 
Blueberries @) 5) 0) 4 On 0 6 pa : : 
Cranbernles Vrs O22 0 ik 0 i. Ov 
Raspberries and 
loganberries 0.8 On 0.6 0.6 Om Oe4 
Strawberries Sys! lene 1.6 ods: Zol 1.4 
Grapes (4) jigha hale 5.9 Th tol oe i633 
Sub-total 22 ae Ue a here | 292 OLAS 1524 
Ca Other PrUuLtts 
Cantaloupes 23 235 - Shui 3.0 - 
Total GUSSs iv 7 S401 94.8 ~ 56.7 38.3. 


(a) Excludes raisins. 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 
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The retail value of fresh market indigenous fruits consumed 
in Canada is estimated by the Board at $450 million for 1975, an 
increase of $150 million, or 50 per cent, over the estimated retail 
value of $300 million in 1969. Consumer spending on indigenous fresh 
market fruits constitutes less than 0.5 per cent of total consumer 
expenditures and only about 2 per cent of expenditures on all food. 
As per capita consumption of these fruits actually declined slightly 
over this time period and the population growth was only 9 per cent, 
the rise in the consumer spending on these fresh market fruits was 
due almost entirely to higher prices. 


The total duty collected on imports of indigenous fresh 
fruits amounted to $2.1 million in 1974. The benefit of the duty to 
Canadian growers was estimated by the Board at $7.9 million assuming 
that growers priced their domestic sales fully up to the tariff. The 
cost of the duty at the import and farm levels thus totalled $10.0 
million, which is increased further by an estimated $4.4 million as 
the result of mark-ups at the wholesale and retail levels. Therefore, 
the total cost of the tariff, at the retail level, was estimated at 
Sil474 militon in 97a. 


The cost of the duty to the consumer was equal to 3 per 
cent of total consumer expenditures on fresh market fruit. In other 
words, it is estimated that in 1974 tariff protection with respect to 
fresh fruit cost the average family of four $2.56, relative to an 
annual level of spending on these commodities of $78. Per capita, 
the cost of the tariff on fresh fruits at the consumer's level was 64 
cents per year. 


MARKETING 


Fruits and vegetables are sold on the fresh market and for 
processing. Fresh market fruit is sold by the grower directly to the 
consumer via roadside stands, from the farmyard, or at farmers' 
markets. It is believed that the volume of direct farmer-consumer 
sales is becoming less important. Growers with larger and more 
specialized operations are unlikely to engage in this type of marketing. 


Growers also sell fruit and vegetables directly to retailers. 
For this trade, the grower packs his product in bushel hampers, or 4-, 
8- or 12-quart baskets, with final consumer packing and wrapping, 
if necessary, being left to the retailer. Retailers buying directly 
from growers are usually independent growers, operators of specialty 
fruit and vegetable stores, and institutional users such as restaurants. 
These sales take place at the farm or at the farmers' wholesale 
markets such as the one at the Ontario Food Terminal. Information on 
the volume of this trade is unavailable, but it seems reasonable to 
assume that it has diminished as both the number of growers willing 
to engage in it and the number of such retailers has declined. 


Relative to the two preceding marketing methods, a much 
greater volume is sold to wholesalers who, in turn, supply the retail 
trade. Such wholesalers may perform no other function than distribu- 
tion, in which case washing, grading and packing is carried out by 
the farmer (and to some extent by the retailer); or, 
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may engage in processing-packing as well. Vegetable growers who 
carry out final consumer packing of their produce, - large growers of 
carrots and potatoes do this frequently -, sell to distributors as 
well as to retail establishments. Large volumes of fresh market 
vegetables are sold, however, by growers to processing-packing 
"houses," who wash, grade and pack the "field-run" product ready for 
retail merchandizing. 


As indicated previously an increasing volume of fruits and 
vegetables are grown for processing and are purchased by Canadian 
processors. Growers, thus, also sell directly to processors. Such 
sales normally take place pursuant to contractual arrangements which 
specify such factors as grade and price. Contracts for growing 
vegetables usually are concluded in advance of seeding and planting 
and for fruits as much in advance of harvesting as possible. 


With respect to the marketing methods outlined above, the 
grower is the seller and the price received by the grower is settled 
between the grower and the purchaser, whether that is the consumer, 
the retailer, the wholesaler, the packer or the processors. Increas- 
ingly, however, the grower does not sell on his own behalf, but his 
produce is sold on his behalf by marketing boards, organizations 
directed by growers and established for that purpose under provincial 
legislation. A list of all boards marketing fruits and vegetables, 
and the specific commodities regulated by each, is included in 
Appendix D. 


These marketing agencies may handle produce for the fresh 
market or for processing or both. Their main purpose is to provide 
centralized selling and in that role they negotiate with processors 
the prices to be paid to growers, and establish, on a daily or weekly 
basis, prices for the fresh market. Agencies marketing fresh market 
produce often wash, grade and pack the product as well. In order to 
promote orderly marketing, especially with respect to non-storable 
fruits which are consumed both fresh and processed, marketing boards 
may sell both the fresh market and the processing product. Inasmuch 
as processing is an essential aspect of orderly marketing, some 
boards operate their own processing facilities. And in the case of 
storable produce they also operate large storage plants. 


In 1971, marketing boards had receipts of $105 Meee 
or 35\ per cent of total farm cash receipts of $296 million. Excluding 
potatoes of which only a small proportion is sold through marketing 
boards, namely in British Columbia and Manitoba, these organizations 
marketed $100 million in 19/71.or 45 per cent of farm cash receipts. 

In 1974, marketing boards sold $165 million of fruits and vegetables 
Other, than potatoes or 50 per cent.of farm cash receipts. TG 
would appear therefore that producers' boards are becoming increas- 
ingly important in marketing fruits and vegetables. In 19/1, board 
sales of frudts. were equivalent to, 59,per: cent.of total cash receipts 


(iy See vintraepp. 219-217. . 

(2) Study prepared by, Peter L. Arcus, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of British Columbia, p. 2/7. 

(3) 1974-75 Marketing Board, Statistics Canada, Agriculture Canada. 
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by farmers and 37 per cent for vegetables; by 1974 the proportion for 
fruits dropped to 52 per cent, while that for vegetables, excluding 
potatoes, rose to 48 per cent. 


Marketing boards are very prominent in British Columbia. 
In 1974, in this province, $23 million of vegetables were sold by 
boards, or 71 per cent of provincial farm cash receipts for all 
vegetables. For fruits, this percentage was 56 per cent, although 
this’ proportion was much higher foretree traits; anetactecree frutts 
for processing are practically entirely sold through marketing boards. 


Centralized marketing is also important in Ontario. In 
1974, these agencies marketed vegetables, excluding potatoes, valued 
at $65 million or 52 per cent of the total, when measured against 
farm cash receipts. For fruits the comparable figures are $45 million 
or 68 per cent. Growers of fruits and vegetables in other provinces, 
notably Quebec and the Maritimes, sell only a small proportion of 
their output through marketing boards. In 1974, growers in Quebec 
and the Maritimes had total cash receipts from fruits and vegetables, 
excluding potatoes, totalling $65 million; boards sold only $2.8 
million. 


The Board has not investigated whether these marketing 
boards have been successful in raising the return to growers for the 
fruits and vegetables marketed on their behalf, and whether higher 
returns were obtained through more efficient marketing and at the 
expense of the middleman, i.e., the processor or independent wholesaler- 
packer, or at the expense of the consumer. 


The growth in the importance of the major retailing chains 
and related wholesaler groups, and the associated concentration of 
buying power, provides an interesting parallel to the above-noted 
expansion of producer marketing boards. The Board has not found it 
possible to undertake a study in the depth required to analyse and 
properly assess the changes which have taken place at the wholesale- 
retail levels of distribution. It seems clear, however, that the 
ability to engage in large-scale buying of fresh and processed 
produce may well have exposed Canadian growers to progressively greater 
competition from external suppliers than heretofore. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


Fruit and vegetable growers have been faced with rapidly 
increasing costs in recent years. An important consideration is 
whether these costs are higher or lower for Canadian growers than 
those in the United States, and whether these differences have been 
increasing or decreasing. This question will be discussed in this 
section with respect to a number of the more important cost elements 
such as labour, machinery and equipment, materials and land. 
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Labour 


Fruit and vegetable production is generally very labour 
intensive. Furthermore, because of its seasonal nature it does not 
provide year-round employment. Therefore, the industry is dependent 
on a large influx of labour, especially at harvesting time. One of 
the problems which this industry encountered in the past was a 
shortage of these seasonal workers; this problem has, at least in 
eastern Canada, been largely resolved by the federal program of bring- 
ing in workers from the West Indies. U.S. fruit and vegetable growers 
have benefited from migrant labour for a long time. Thus, the main 
problem today for the fruit and vegetable grower, relative to produce 
prices is the cost of labour. 


While there is no published information with respect to 
wage rates for employment in fruit and vegetable production in either 
Canada or the United States, wage rates for all hired farm workers 
are available for both countries, by province and by state. A com- 
parison of these rates are believed to be a good indicator of the 
position of the horticultural industry in Canada as against the one 
in the United States with respect to labour costs. 


In Canada, British Columbia growers are faced with consider- 
ably higher wage rates than growers in either Quebec or Ontario 
(Table 38). On the basis of 1976 average wage rates for all farm 
workers, British Columbia growers paid, in that year, 19 per cent 
more per hour than those in Ontario and 26 per cent more than growers 
in Quebec. Growers in the Maritimes appear to have the lowest hourly 
labour costs. 


Wage rates for hired farm labour in Canada are, on average, 
higher than in the United States and have also increased more rapidly. 
Consequently the gap between the two countries, which was 21 cents 
per hour or 11 per cent higher in Canada in 1973, by 1976 had widened 
to 83 cents per hour or 32 per cent. On a regional basis, Ontario 
fruit and vegetable growers, relative to their competitors in the 
adjacent north-eastern states, paid about 39 per cent or 90 cents per 
hour more in 1976 than New York growers and some 26 per cent or 67 
cents per hour more than New Jersey growers. The differentials 
compared with other north-eastern states fall within this 25-40 per 
cent range. For Quebec growers the disadvantage with respect to 
hourly labour costs in New York and New Jersey was 31 and 19 per cent 
respectively in 1976. 


The same phenomenon is apparent on the West Coast comparing 
British Columbia with Washington, Oregon and California. Farm wage 
rates in British Columbia are higher than those in the Pacific States. 
In 1976, farm wage rates in British Columbia were 31 per cent or 91 
cents per hour higher than those in Washington, “Oper “cent. or "227 
per hour higher than in Oregon, and 25 per cent or 77 cents per hour 
higher than in California. In 1973, there was only a 16 per cent, or 
33 cents per hour differential between the Oregon-Washington area and 
British Columbia, and California farm labour rates were in fact 
slightly higher. 
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Table 38: Hourly Wage Rates: Farm Workers, Canada and the 
United States; Selected Provinces 
and States, 1973-1976 


1973 1974 1975 1976 
- $/hr. - 

ganada te: DAY 2.51 2.98 3.36 
Maritimes SAS) 2a 2255 2.89 
Quebec 1.92 2520 268 3205 
Ontario 2216 2) 52 2.91 3525 
Manitoba Zak Doe 3305 S20) 
Saskatchewan 2.14 209 ead S10 
Alberta 2024 DEST 3235 3.68 
B.C. 2239 295 Sane 4255 
Unived Statens te 1.91 2213 2.29 2.53 
New York  ) 1.94 Z 220 Zn 3D 
New Jersey) ey) Figg Pahl Rs iets 
Michigan ) 27.05 2.30 2. a4 
Ohio ) Les 1.98 2.27 pape seh 
Wisconsin , 1.86 Ze ly 2.40 
Oregon ) 22.06 Ze be 2325 2.30 
Washington ) 222 pag Dy 2.94 
CalLirornia 2.44 YR Be Zed 3.08 
Texas in34 1.98 2.08 2.40 
Arizona 2.08 ee ds Pehl 2.48 


(a) August wage rate. 
(b) July wage rate. 


Source: Statistics Canada and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Higher labour costs are much more significant for hand- 
harvested, labour-intensive, crops, such as celery and peaches, than 
~for a fully mechanized crop; such as processing, corn,, For, the tormer, 
labour costs may constitute as much as 50 per cent of total production 
costs per acre, and hence a 40 per cent differential could mean as 
much as a 20 per cent overall disadvantage. For processing corn, 
where labour costs represent between 5 and 10 per cent of production 
cost per acre, the higher hourly labour costs would add only 2-4 per 
cent overall. Higher Canadian labour costs will, of course, have an 
even greater impact on fruits and vegetables which are still mostly 
manually harvested in Canada, but which are usually mechanically 
harvested in the United States, for example, sour cherries and 
processing tomatoes. 


The much higher farm wage rates in Canada will, undoubtedly, 
encourage more mechanization in Canada. The smaller scale of fruit 
and vegetable production in Canada will, however, mean that mechaniza- 
tion cannot be undertaken to the same extent as in the United States 
and that labour, hired or self-employed, will continue to be more 
important in Canadian horticulture. 
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Machinery and Equipment 


Fruit and vegetable growers in Canada and in the United 
States use a wide range of machinery and equipment such as seeders, 
planters, sprayers, harvesters, tractors, wagons, forklifts, etc. 
The annual cost of this machinery and equipment comprises depreciation 
costs, operating costs, and interest charges relative to the original 
purchase price. 


The initial purchase cost of machinery and equipment used 
in fruit and vegetable growing is probably higher in Canada. Most of 
the equipment is manufactured in the United States, and even though 
it enters Canada free of duty and federal sales tax, the freight 
costs may result in a somewhat higher initial outlay for Canadian 
growers. Furthermore, dealer mark-ups are also believed to be some- 
what higher in Canada. More important than the somewhat higher 
initial outlay, and the correspondingly higher annual depreciation 
costs, is the fact that the smaller scale of fruit and vegetable 
growing in Canada will result in higher depreciation costs per acre. 
The Royal Commission on Farm Machinery confirmed that this was so in 
1969, and the Board is of the opinion that this disadvantage still 
exists. Moreover repair costs are higher as well, for both labour 
and replacement parts. On numerous occasions, throughout Canada, the 
matter of higher repair costs has been brought to the attention of 
the Board. 


A significant component of operating costs is fuel. Fuel 
costs have, of course, increased sharply for growers in both countries. 
However, even though the average retail price in Canada is higher 
than in the United States, it can be seen that, when allowance is 
made for the tax rebate to farmers, the cost per gallon to Canadian 
farmers was several cents per gallon less in 1975 (Table 39). 
Provincial taxes are obviously higher than state taxes, even after 
allowance is made for the tax credit with respect to U.S. federal 
sales tax on gasoline of 4 cents per gallon. On the assumption that 
machinery and equipment is used as efficiently in Canada as in the 
United States, fuel costs per acre are probably somewhat lower for 
the Canadian fruit and vegetable grower. 


While the Board was unable to obtain information which 
would allow it to indicate with some precision the difference in 
machinery and equipment costs per acre between the two countries it 
believes that it may be around 10 per cent higher in Canada for 
growers of beans, corn and peas for processing, many of whom have a 
scale of production not unlike their competitors in the northern 
states. The difference would appear to be higher for the manually 
harvested commodities because differences in scale of production 
between the two countries are probably greater. However, because 
machinery and equipment costs are a smaller component of total cost 
for labour-intensive fruits and vegetables, the impact of higher 
Canadian machinery and equipment expenses on total production costs 
will tend to be the same for all fruits and vegetables, less than 


5 per cent. 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
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Table 39: Gasoline Prices and Applicable State and Provincial 
Taxes in Canada and the United States, 1975 (a 


State or Retail Price 
Average (b) Provincial less 
Retail Price Sales Tax Sales Tax 


- $/Imperial gallon - 


cane? 
Ontario O.73/ 0.19 02547 
Quebec 05709 O219 0.519 
British Columbia OO701 OnLy Ov531 
United Shareeen: 
New York 0.676 OelO 0.576 
Michigan 0.697 OfcuL 0.587 
Ohio 0.648 0.08 0.568 
Oregon 0.660 0.08 0.580 
Washington 0.668 Or 02556 
California ee ea | 0.08 0.641 


There is also a U.S. federal sales tax of 4¢ per gallon 
(4.8¢ per Imperial gallon); this tax may be claimed as an 
income tax deduction if gasoline used for agricultural purposes. 
Retallyprace ot filling station. 

Prices shown are for Toronto, Montreal, and Vancouver. 

Gas prices and taxes have been converted so as to be equivalent 
to larger Imperial gallon. 


Source: Statistics Canada, U.S. Department of Agriculture and 


the U.S. Department of the Treasury. 
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Materials and Supplies 


Growers purchase a substantial amount of various materials 
and supplies, which individually may not be that important but together 
account for a significant proportion of total costs. Included in 
this category are such items as chemical fertilizers, agricultural 
chemicals and containers. 


Chemical fertilizers are an important cost element; they 
may represent as much as 10 per cent of the total production costs 
for a crop such as processing beans or sweet corn. On the other 
hand, fertilizers contribute relatively less to overall production 
costs of most fresh market fruits and vegetables, where labour and 
container costs are more significant. 


Canada is an important supplier of two basic fertilizers, 
namely those containing nitrogen and potash. Phosphate fertilizers 
are also produced in Canada, but from imported phosphate rock. The 
data in Appendix Table /5 show that fertilizer prices in 1969 were 
approximately the same in Canada as in the United States, with the 
exception of the Pacific Coast States where they were much higher. 
These statistics also reveal that, as the excess capacity of the 
1960s disappeared and as supplies tightened and production costs rose 
during the early 1970s, fertilizer prices rose sharply in both 
countries. This rise was, at first, substantially greater in the 
United States, but this difference has largely disappeared as prices 
in that country rose less in 1971-75 and dropped more in 1975-76 than 
in Canada. This is demonstrated in the following table. It would 
appear, therefore, that fertilizer prices are usually about the same, 
or possibly somewhat lower in Canada than in the United States. 


Tables40. Fertilizer Prices:. Year-Over-Year Percentage 
Changes, Canada and the 
United States, 1971-75 


Canada United States 
=) Det Cert = 
1971/72 See 135 
L972 3 ook Li<4 
97374 aQe2 69.9 
1994/75 26.4 14.6 
LOT h/A5 £0524 12120 


Source: Statistics Canada and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


For agricultural chemicals such as insecticides and herbi- 
cides the cost may be as much as 8-10 per cent of the total cost of 
producing peaches. For most other crops iteis ,jhovever, substantially 
less important. These materials are mostly manufactured in the 
United States, and therefore Canadian growers probably pay more for 
them than growers in the United States, if only because of 
transportation costs. 
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Fruits and vegetables for the fresh market are packed in 
cartons, wooden boxes, hampers, and 4-, 8—- and 12-quart baskets. 
Container costs are, therefore, a very important element of total 
production costs for growers of these fruits and vegetables. The 
Board, on the basis of limited, evidence available to it, found that 
while some cartons were cheaper in Canada, they were smaller and, in 
fact, cost more per head or per pound of produce than in the United 
States. Container costs are, relative to total cost, negligible for 
producers of fruits and vegetables for processing. 


Land 


Land use charges comprise a significant proportion of the 
total costs of production of fruit and vegetable crops. For the 
purpose of this discussion the out-of-pocket cost of land to the 
grower-owner consists of interest payments and property taxes. For 
the grower who leases land, costs consist of rent. The amount of 
out-of-pocket land-use costs actually incurred will vary greatly 
depending on when, at what price, and on what terms the owner origi- 
nally purchased the land. The grower-owner who has recently purchased 
his land at the prevailing agricultural price will presumably have 
much higher land costs than the fully paid-up grower, not only 
because the price of land has risen, but also because of higher 
interest rates, 


The Board was unable to obtain reliable information on the 
value or price of land used for fruit and vegetable growing in Canada 
and in the United States, and thus could not determine whether there 
is a difference in this regard between the two countries. Considera- 
tion was, instead, given to such factors which would lead to higher 
land values in Canada than in the United States, or vice versa. One 
element of land utilization that affects land values is the number of 
crops. For deciduous tree fruits and all small fruits, with the 
exception of strawberries, where California grows the everbearing 
varieties, there is, in both countries, one crop per year only and 
hence no advantage to either. 


With respect to vegetables, however, there are regions in 
the United States which produce two or more crops, while Canadian 
growers have one crop only. This would suggest generally higher land 
costs for the Canadian grower. Not all vegetable growers in Canada, 
however, encounter this disadvantage. For instance most snap beans, 
sweet corn, and peas for processing and potatoes are also grown in 
the United States in one-crop regions. Moreover, a large proportion 
of the U.S. summer and fall crop of fresh market vegetables is grown 
in these more northern states as well. On the other hand, California, 
with its two or more crops, would tend to have an advantage related 
to land-use costs over Canadian growers of storable vegetables and 
such crops as processing tomatoes. 


Another aspect which could affect the position of the two 
countries with respect to land values for fruit and vegetable growing 
is differences in yields. Lower yielding land will normally be less 
valuable than land with high yields. On the basis of this criterion 
it would appear that land values would be higher in the United States. 
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All evidence points in the direction of higher yields in that country, Appendix 
Table 76. Land use and yields suggest therefore that the value of land per acre 
for horticulture might be expected to be somewhat higher in the United States. 
Moreover, mortgage rates available to farmers have usually been at least as high 
in that country as well (see Table 41). Consequently, on balance it would appear 
that land use costs, for the production of fruits and vegetables, might be, on 
average, lower in Canada than in the United States. 


Interest Rates 


Interest costs, as in any business, are also important in fruit and 
vegetable growing. Whether they are higher or lower for Canadian growers depends 
on two factors; first the average amount of outstanding debt, and secondly, the 
interest rate. Inasmuch as information with respect to the amount of outstanding 


debt in fruit and vegetable growing is not available, this section will be confined 
LOM Inibenesiz rates. 


Farmers, and hence fruit and vegetable growers, have access in both 
countries to financing on preferential terms. In Canada, there is for instance 
the financing provided by the Farm Credit Corporation, and in the United States, 
by the Federal Land Bank. A portion of the growers' credit requirements, usually 
short-term, is also met by commercial financial institutions at prevailing com- 
mercial interest rates. Table 41 brings together some of the interest rates which 
growers are likely to pay in Canada and the United States. It is evident from 
this that interest rates paid by farmers for long-term financing to the Farm 
Credit Corporation are usually about the same as those paid to the Federal Land 
Bank in the United States. Interest rates for credit, other than long-term, would 
appear to be somewhat higher in Canada. It would appear therefore, that total 
interest charges, assuming that the amount of outstanding debt is the same, are, 
on average, somewhat higher for Canadian fruit and vegetable growers. 


Table 41: Farm Credit: Average Rates on New Loans, Canada and the 
United States, 1971-75 


United States Canada 
Federal Production Inter- 
Land Credit Commercial Long- a age: Commercial 
Bank ASsociation Banks Tern 2) Tern b) Terms b) Banks 
= pie CEnie = = xsi GEimlic = 
1971 Hos dee 6.4 fae Seo 9-3. 6.9 
1972 ae Hote 6.0 Hoe Oral a 6.4 
1973 La Slo ll Se) 7 50) 10.0 LOe3 Te9 
1974 Shad 9.4 Hake) 8.8 Lae O) iD 98 Ih 
1975 Sin 7 8.9 8.9 {Beate Sie ous 9.8 


(a) Farm Credit Corporation rates. 
(b) Average rates as charged to farmer by banks, trust companies, finance 
companies, credit unions, private individuals, etc. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Farm Credit Corporation, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the U.S. Federal Reserve Bank. 
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Unit. Costs, of Production 


The preceding discussion indicates that on average the total 
cost of producing an acre of fruit and vegetables is considerably 
higher in Canada than in the United States on the basis of much 
higher labour costs, moderately higher machinery and equipment costs, 
and somewhat higher costs for materials and supplies and interest 
charges. Moreover, it was also noted that this difference in overall 
production costs was likely to be greater for the hand-harvested 
fruits and vegetables than for mechanically harvested ones, especially 
vegetables grown for processing. Furthermore, it was pointed out 
that this cost gap has widened in recent years, primarily because 
labour costs have risen more rapidly in Canada. 


Higher Canadian per acre costs will result in an even 
greater disadvantage in terms of costs per pound if Canadian growers 
produce less per acre than their U.S. competitors. Unfortunately, 
relevant U.S. data are available only for vegetables and a number of 
small fruits, and not for tree fruits. With respect to the vegetables 
and the fruits for which yields in both countries could be calculated, 
Appendix Table 76, yields were, on average, indeed lower in Canada 
for most crops; cauliflower and cucumbers were exceptions. The Board 
gained the impression from its studies that yields for tree fruits 
were also lower on average in Canada. This situation does not apply 
equally to all regions. For instance, Ontario growers realize yields 
for a number of vegetables that compare very favourably with yields 
in the United States. On the other hand, while British Columbia 
fruit growers, have the highest yields in Canada, they are, unable to 
match the yields attained in the nearby, highly productive, Pacific 
Coast States. 


It can, reasonably, be concluded that, with few exceptions, 
the unit cost of producing fruits and vegetables are higher for 
Canadian growers. The extent of this disadvantage, evidently, differs 
from commodity to commodity. The Board has recognized these differences 
in its tariff recommendations. 
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CHAPTER III: SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS FROM INTERESTED PARTIES 


The full details of all proposals, requests and suggestions 
with respect to the tariff schedule on fresh fruits and vegetables are 
contained in the individual submissions and in the transcript of the 
public sittings, which are available from the Board. This chapter 
contains a summary of the proposals brought before the Board 
pertaining to the central tariff issues. 


Consumers' Association of Canada 


The Consumers’ Association of Canada (CAC), a voluntary, 
non-profit organization of 110,000 members throughout Canada asserted 
that tariff protection should be the minimum necessary to maintain 
efficient production of fresh and processed fruits and vegetables in 
Canada. With regard to fresh fruits and vegetables, such protection 
should consist of the lowest possible effective tariffs while 
Canadian grown products are being marketed and free entry when 
Canadian produce is not available. The CAC recognized, however, that 
a severe problem may arise for Canadian growers as a result of low- 
priced imports, or the threat of such imports, immediately preceding 
or during the season when Canadian produce is being marketed. The CAC 
indicated that in its view it is in the long-term interests of 
Canadian consumers to preserve a competitive domestic fruit and vege- 
table industry and to enable ordinarily viable domestic producers to 
continue operations through periods of excess foreign supply. It 
therefore agreed with The Canadian Horticultural Council that some 
means of protection should be provided against such situations. The 
formula involved in providing this emergency protection should be 
carefully evaluated by the Tariff Board, and steps should be taken to 
ensure that protective measures are also available to consumers 
against unduly high prices in periods of short supply. 


Greater attention should be paid to market promotion 
techniques as a means of expanding the Canadian market for domestic 
fresh fruit and vegetables, since in the absence of such promotion, 
the industry may lose markets to imports and seek higher tariffs. 


According to the CAC, the viability of the Canadian pro- 
cessing industry should not be impaired by an insufficient supply of 
fresh fruits and vegetables for processing. Imports of fresh produce 
for processing should therefore be permitted free of duty whenever 
domestic supplies are unavailable or insufficient. 


The CAC also felt that the existing three tariff regions 
might be prejudicial to consumer interests, in the sense that pro- 
tection might be provided to producers in one part of the region at 
the expense of those in other parts of the same region. It was recom- 
mended that a study be undertaken of this problem to determine whether 
the establishment of more tariff zones might not better serve the 
interests of all Canadians. 


Canadian Horticultural Council, The 


The Canadian Horticultural Council, which is made up of 
approximately 45 grower organizations, is a member of the Canadian 
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Federation of Agriculture and represents the interests of all growers 
of horticultural crops across Canada. Two member organizations of 
the Council, namely the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers’ 
Marketing Board and the Canadian Mushroom Growers' Association, made 
separate representations to the Tariff Board respecting their own 
particular commodities. 


The Council emphasized a number of developments in the 
horticultural industry. Canadian grown produce has been filling a 
smaller and smaller share of Canadian demand for many important horti- 
cultural products. The Council linked this decline in "self-sufficiency' 
directly to the diminishing level of ad valorem protection provided 
by specific duties during a period of generally rising produce 
prices. (1) Consequently, they proposed the introduction, in addition 
to a specific duty, of a minimum ad valorem rate for the purpose of 
preventing such erosion in the level of protection in the future. 


The Council generally sought larger specific duties and 
higher ad valorem levels of protection; the minimum ad valorem rate 
proposed was in most instances 20 per cent M.F.N., a level more often 
than not above the current ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty. 
Increased protection was requested only during the period when 
Canadian produce is available, the increase in seasonal protection to 
be offset by the abolition of existing off-season duties. A list of 
the Council's recommendations on nomenclature and rates for all 
individual fresh fruits and vegetables is presented in Appendix B. 
The Council also proposed that, in accordance with a predetermined 
formula, seasonal duties could be waived in the event that domestic 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables rose above certain levels. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council, although it proposed 
the removal of existing off-season duties, thus reducing the total 
dutiable period for the relevant fruits and vegetables, also requested 
that the maximum period for the application of the seasonal duty be 
extended for most commodities where this would be applicable. In 
explaining the need for an earlier application of the seasonal duty 
and an increased number of weeks of coverage, the Council drew 
attention to the fact that Canadian fruits and vegetables in the 
natural seasonal progression of harvesting on the North American 
continent are the last to mature and reach the market. As a result, 
Canadian products come to market when U.S. production has peaked and 
prices are reaching their seasonal lows, when U.S. growers have mar- 
keted most of their output and covered a large proportion of their 
costs of production and can thus clear their supplies with greater 
flexibility on price. 


Canadian growers, as a result of this downward pressure from 
south of the border, do not have the advantage of high early season 
prices and must, frequently, compete with imports which represent the 
completion of the marketing season for U.S. growers. Another factor 
underlying the Council's request for a longer maximum period for 
application of the seasonal duty is the development of improved stor- 
age facilities which has extended the storage period and hence the 
length of time during which Canadian supplies of storable fruits and 
vegetables are available on the domestic market. 


(1) That is, a specific duty of 1 cent per pound on a product selling 
at 5 cents per pound has an ad valorem effect of 20 per cent pro- 
tection, but if the price rises to 10 cents per pound, the ad 
valorem protection falls to 10 per cent, and so on - until it may 
and sometimes has become lower than the off-season ad valorem duty. 
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The Council requested that the present additional packaging 
duty on imports of fresh vegetables when imported in individual con- 
Sumer packs weighing 5 pounds or less be raised from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. 
and that the vegetables subject to this additional duty be increased 
from eight to thirteen. 


Finally, the Council made suggestions for an automatic 
system to deal with the problem of imports or the threat of imports at 
distress prices. The Council proposed that minimum average import 
values be declared before the beginning of the marketing season, and 
that distress-priced imports would be liable for a surtax, over and 
above the normal seasonal duty, in the amount of the difference 
between the f.o.b. value of the particular imports and the declared 
minimum average import value. 


Canadian Food Processors Association 


The Canadian Food Processors Association (CFPA) is a 
national organization representing about one hundred member firms, 
most of which are engaged primarily in canning and freezing fruits 
and vegetables, though some are also engaged in producing other pro- 
cessed food products. Its membership includes most of the major 
establishments producing fruit and vegetable products in Canada, and 
the Association claims that its members account for approximately 85 
to 90 per cent of the volume of fruits and vegetables processed in 
Canada. 


The CFPA proposed that in the event that particular fresh 
fruits and vegetables cannot be grown efficiently in Canada then the 
tariff on such products should be reduced or eliminated when imported 
for processing. Furthermore, when Canadian growers cannot meet the 
requirements of Canadian processors, and fresh products have to be 
imported to keep plants operating, the duty should be remitted. This 
could be done, according to the CFPA, through the present remission 
of duty procedures, with certain improvements, or by a program similar 
to the Machinery Program administered by the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce. 


In response to the request for generally higher levels of 
protection on fresh fruits and vegetables by The Canadian 
Horticultural Council, the CFPA proposed that separate tariff items 
be established for fruits and vegetables when imported by processors 
for processing. The rate requested by the CFPA for produce imported 
for processing was in all instances 10 p.c. M.F.N., a rate usually 
well below that proposed by the Council. 


The Association also expressed the view that if surtaxes 
are imposed on foreign fresh fruits and vegetables offered for sale 
in Canada at distress prices, then a surtax should be levied as well 
on semi-processed or processed products produced from these raw 
materials when they are imported. 
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Canadian Importers Association Inc. 


This Association represents firms engaged in importing and 
distributing fresh and processed fruits and vegetables throughout 
Canada. The Association was of the opinion that the existing degree 
of tariff protection was adequate and proposed a reduction of all 
M.F.N. rates of duty exceeding a level of 15 p.c. It also suggested 
that customs duties on imports of fruits and vegetables of a kind not 
produced in Canada be eliminated. 


With respect to measures to counter the adverse effects on 
producers of low-priced imports, the Association felt that the present 
provisions for the imposition of a surtax by Order-in-Council were 
adequate. In the event that surtax on a fresh fruit and vegetable 
created problems for processors then assistance to growers could be 
provided through price and income support under the Agricultural 
Stabilization Act, supplemented by import controls under the Export 
and Import Permits Act. 


Canadian Fruit Wholesalers' Association 


The Canadian Fruit Wholesalers' Association represents whole- 
Salers and brokers of domestic and imported fresh fruits and vege- 
tables throughout Canada. The Association estimates that its members 
handle about 90 per cent of all fresh fruits and vegetables sold at 
both the wholesale and retail levels in Canada. 


The Association supported the general submission of The 
Canadian Horticultural, Councii tothe Tariff, Boards sinvadd ition; )the 
Association was in agreement with the majority of the tariff proposals 
made by the Council with respect to most individual fruits and vege- 
tables. It proposed however that field-grown and greenhouse tomatoes 
be treated under separate tariff items and that the existing duties on 
plums, nectarines and grapes should remain as they are. 


Concerning the Council's surtax proposal, which they agree 
is necessary in some form, the wholesalers warned of potential admin- 
istrative problems, and indicated willingness to retain the present 
procedures for establishing a surtax. 


National Farmers Union 


The National Farmers Union (NFU) represents about 25,000 
family farm operations in eight provinces. The NFU pointed out that 
the desirability of an expanding food industry is based not only on 
economic criteria but also on certain "political" value judgments such 
as the advisability of being totally dependent on imports for certain 
kinds of food. It stated that the existing level of protection with 
respect to fruits and vegetables was generally deficient, in that it 
does not provide protection against the fact that prices in the 
United States frequently have reached their seasonal lows just when 
Canadian growers come to market. The NFU also was of the opinion that 
action against low-priced imports has been inadequate. Price support 
has been too little and too late. The NFU proposed that a system of 
variable levies be substituted for the present tariff structure as 
applied to fruits and vegetables. It was also proposed that the 
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revenues from the variable levies collected by the Department of 
National Revenue should accrue to a fund to be used for stabilizing 
grower prices of fruits and vegetables in Canada. 


Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers' Marketing Board 


The Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers' Marketing Board 
represents most Ontario producers of vegetables grown in greenhouses 
or hothouses. Tomatoes and cucumbers are the two most relevant vege- 
tables, in that they account for more than 98 per cent of all green- 
house vegetable production in Canada, and are also relatively 
important with regard to field production of these vegetables. 


The Board's submission emphasized that labour and heating 
costs have increased very greatly since the Tariff Board's Report on 
Reference No. 140, - Greenhouse Vegetables -, was tabled. These higher 
costs, despite the application of new and improved technology, as 
well as the increase in the value of the Canadian dollar as against 
the U.S. dollar, and the growing differential in capital costs between 
the two countries, have placed the Canadian growers of greenhouse 
vegetables at a substantial disadvantage in relation to U.S. green- 
house operators and at an increasing disadvantage in relation to U.S. 
and Mexican field-grown tomatoes. 


It was pointed out that, while costs of production have 
escalated, the ad valorem protection offered by the specific duty has 
diminished substantially as prices increased. Moreover, the appli- 
cation of the maximum period of the specific duty in the case of 
tomatoes has not been such as to afford protection to greenhouse 
operators. 


The Marketing Board, a member of The Canadian Horticultural 
Council, supported the latter's proposals with respect to tomatoes and 
cucumbers and its proposals for countering distress-priced imports 
with a surtax whenever import values fall below a predetermined floor 
price. Separate floor prices would need to be established, in the 
Board's view, for greenhouse as opposed to field grown vegetables. 


Northwest Horticultural Council, (U.S.) 


The Northwest Horticultural Council submitted the following 
views on behalf of more than 7,500 growers of fresh deciduous fruits 
in the States of Washington and Oregon. 


The Council was opposed to any proposals to increase duties 
or other barriers to trade. Such proposals were stated to be con- 
trary to the trend toward greater liberalization in trade which has 
prevailed in recent years. Raising or increasing barriers would 
create hard feelings among U.S. producers and would invite moves 
toward reciprocal retaliation. The generally harmonious relations 
which have prevailed in recent years between growers of apples and 
other deciduous fruits in the United States and growers in Canada 
would be seriously damaged if such proposals were implemented. 


The Northwest Horticultural Council also expressed its 
opposition to the surtax action taken by the Canadian government in 
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1973 on sweet cherries. The Council claimed that the prices at which 
U.S. cherries were being sold in Canada, at that time, exceeded the 
cost of production and were not unreasonably low. The imposition of 
this restriction, considered by them to have been in violation of 
GATT, was alleged to have resulted in a lower volume of U.S. cherries 
being shipped to Canada. 


California Grape & Tree Fruit League 


The League represents growers and shippers of California 
fresh grapes and deciduous tree fruits for intra, interstate and 
international commerce. A statement was submitted on its behalf with 
respect to the Tariff Board's review of the tariff on fresh apricots, 
sweet cherries, grapes, peaches, pears, plums, and nectarines. The 
League argued that the existing import duties on these fruits, when 
combined with the cost of transporting California fresh fruit to 
Canadian markets, are at a level that maintains preferential access 
for Canadian growers to Canadian markets and that they should not be 
changed. 
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CHAPTER IV: TARIFF ISSUES 


GENERAL LEVEL OF PROTECTION 


During 1975, the latest year for which data are available, 
the eggregate value of all fruits and vegetables imported into Canada 
in both fresh and processed forms amounted to approximately $779 
mitiion, or 2.2*per cent of the value of all. imports (see Table 1). 
During the same period, revenues from import duties on fruits and 
vegetables entering Canada amounted to about $32 million, or 1.6 per 
cent of all such receipts. Expressed in ad valorem terms, the average 
duty on all imports of fruits and vegetables (dutiable and non- 
dutiable) amounted to 4.1 per cent, while the corresponding figure 
with respect to imports in general was 5.6 per cent. Thus, the degree 
of tariff protection afforded to the growing and processing of fruits 
and vegetables is noticeably lower than that accorded Canadian 
production at large. 


Traditionally, in Canada, as in most other countries, a 
greater degree of tariff protection has been extended to manufacturing 
industry than to primary production. Thus, about 45 per cent of 
Canadian manufacturing activity is still protected by nominal tariff 
rates of more than 10 per cent; and, as may be seen from Table l, 
among imports of horticultural commodities, processed fruits and vege- 
tables are generally more liable to duty than are fresh products. 

With respect to such commodities, average rates of duty in 1975 ranged 
downward from 12.1 p.c. in the case of miscellaneous processed 
products containing fruits or vegetables to 0.9 p.c. in the case of 
fresh fruits (the bulk of which were not dutiable). 


The degree of protection provided by the tariff in general 
and with respect to fresh and processed fruits and vegetables has 
noticeably declined during the period under study. Referring to 
Table 1, it will be seen that whereas in 1961 some 54 per cent of 
total Canadian imports by value were dutiable, in 1975 the corre- 
sponding proportion was 37 per cent. Clearly, this movement in the 
direction of freer trade owed much to the liberalization policies 
pursued under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
However, in this connection, it may be noted that, while imports of 
fresh fruits were dramatically affected by the removal of tariff 
restrictions (less than 9 per cent by value remaining dutiable in 
1975), 44 per cent of the value of all fruit and vegetable imports 
remained subject to duty in this year - a significantly higher propor- 
tion than the 37 per cent cited above for imports in general, although 
a markedly lower proportion than the 61 per cent recorded in 1961. In 
the case of processed vegetables and, to a lesser extent, processed 
fruits, the overwhelming proportion of imports remained subject to 
duty throughout the period in question. 


Of course, in general terms, trade liberalization has been 
effected not only by increasing the number of duty-free items but 
also by decreasing the rates of duty on many of the remaining duti- 
able imports. Thus, in 1975 the duty collected on all dutiable 
imports entering Canada averaged 15.0 per cent of value, compared 
with 17.4 per cent in 1961. For fruit and vegetable products as a 
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whole the corresponding figures were 9.4 per cent and 12.4 per cent 
respectively. Somewhat surprisingly, perhaps, while (as already 
noted) the proportion of fresh fruit imports subject to duty declined 
drastically, the average tariff on those remaining dutiable changed 
comparatively little in ad valorem terms. Moreover, during the 
latter part of the period under review this average tariff generally 
exceeded that imposed on imports of processed fruits, thereby provid- 
ing an apparent exception to the general principle already enunciated, 
whereby manufactured products normally carry a higher rate of duty 
than their raw material ingredients. The explanation in this case 
would seem to hinge partly upon the fact that a higher proportion of 
processed fruits than of fresh fruits is obtained from Commonwealth 
countries - notably Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa - at preferential rates of duty. There is, of course, the 
further consideration of possible differences between the composition 
of fruits imported in fresh condition and those admitted in processed 
form. 


Not all of the decline in the level of protection illus- 
trated in» Table 1 has *been due to multinational’ trade, liberalization 
policies or to changes in the composition of imports. Price changes 
and budgetary measures have also played a part. Consequent upon the 
general upward movement of prices beginning in the early years of the 
present decade, the reduction in the level of protection accorded to 
commodities subject to specific (or fixed) duties has apparently been 
greater than originally foreseen. In the case of imports into Canada, 
such duties have been applied mainly to spirits, tobaccos, sugars and 
a number of agricultural products, including most fruits and vege- 
tables. Thus, if reference is made to Table 1, it will be seen that, 
in proportion to dutiable value, the average import duty on fruits 
and vegetables in 1975 was only about 85 per cent of what it had been 
in 1966, whereas the corresponding figure with respect to total 
imports was 91 per cent. The conclusion contained in the Minister's 
letter of reference to the Chairman of the Board, dated July 6, 1973, 
that 'many of the present tariff provisions for fresh and processed 
fruits and vegetables" are "inadequate and out of date" makes it clear 
that a decline of the former order of magnitude was not anticipated. 
In part, however, this relative decline in the level of protection 
extended to horticultural commodities was heightened by the tariff 
cuts effected in the budgets of 1973 and subsequent years as part of 
the federal government's attempts to reduce the upward pressure on 
consumer prices. These cuts affected a number of fruit and vegetable 
products, especially those subject to out-of-season ad valorem duties 
(see Tables 2a and 2b). 


The present widespread concern over the problem of inflation 
and its adverse effects upon society as a whole, together with the 
continuing tendencies towards liberalization in the sphere of inter- 
national trade, are cogent factors which the Board has been unable to 
ignore during the course of its deliberations. It has been felt 
necessary to weigh very carefully the expected benefits of any addi- 
tional protection proposed for producers against the inflationary 
effects of increased duties upon consumer prices. Accordingly, in 
establishing a general position regarding the most appropriate over- 
all level of protection in relation to products encompassed by this 
Reference, the Board concluded that while (due to the erosion of the 
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protection afforded by specific duties) some upward adjustment would 
seem called for, this should be moderate in extent. In general, the 
level of protection prevailing in the middle 1960s has been taken by 
the Board as constituting an upper limit in fixing the rate of duty 
on individual commodities. In more precise terms, the Board has been 
extremely reluctant to recommend ad valorem (or equivalent) duties in 
excess of 15 p.c. on fresh produce. 


In favouring a course of moderation with respect to recom- 
mended tariff increases, the Board has been reinforced in its attitude 
by a number of considerations which, taken together, seem to suggest 
fairly strongly that the actual decline in the level of protection as 
protested by the industry, has been exaggerated. The protection of 
domestic industry against the impact of foreign competition hinges, 
of course, upon more than the erection of an appropriate structure of 
tariff rates. Traditionally, the most effective form of protection 
has been that provided by natural physical barriers and distance. In 
its reviews of the landed costs of imported fresh market products 
falling within the scope of this Reference, the Board has been struck 
again and again by the much greater proportionate importance of freight 
and associated charges than of import duties. This has led to the 
conclusion that a comparatively modest increase in such charges could, 
in some instances, more than offset an apparently significant loss of 
protection with respect to tariff items subject to specific duties 
during a period of inflation. Indeed, evidence supplied to the Board 
indicates that freight and associated charges have risen substantially 
in recent years and, given the tightening situation in relation to 
energy Supplies, the relative importance of these costs, and the 
degree of protection thereby afforded to domestic producers, could 
well increase in the future. In making this judgment, the Board, of 
course, recognizes that rising freight rates are unlikely to provide 
much, if any, net additional protection to those domestic producers 
of commodities such as potatoes or apples who supply distant extra- 
regional markets within Canada. 


In the context of the present Reference, the problems posed 
by the application of specific duties during times of inflation are 
of primary relevance in relation to the importation of fresh horti- 
cultural produce. However, contrary to what may possibly have been 
expected, the Board has observed that in the case of approximately 
half of the tariff items pertaining to fresh fruits and vegetables, 
the volume of dutiable imports actually declined between 1966-70 and 
1975. In the light of the relative decline in the value of dutiable 
imports indicated in Table 1 - both in general terms, and with refer- 
ence to the fresh fruit and vegetable sectors - this finding should 
not really cause surprise. Doubtless, part of the explanation is to 
be found in the general lowering of tariffs in the sphere of inter- 
national trade, already discussed, and part is attributable to the 
budgetary changes summarized in Tables 2a and 2b, which reduced the 
length of the total dutiable period for certain fruit and vegetable 
items. In the case of most of these fresh market products, therefore, 
a decline in the volume of dutiable imports has not meant an absolute 
reduction in imports during the Canadian production season. In fact, 
in-season imports have generally increased at a more rapid rate than 
imports during the off-season. The level of import penetration, 
however, rose mostly and was greatest during the "shoulder" months, 
at the beginning and end of the Canadian marketing period, and not 
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when the bulk of the domestic crop comes to market. Accordingly, 
after reviewing these various considerations, the Board is left with 
the feeling that import penetration resulting from the erosion of the 
protection afforded by specific duties has not, in general, been such 
as to undermine severely the position of domestic producers during 
the main Canadian growing season. 


This feeling gains support from a review of wholesale-to- 
retail price data pertaining to the fresh market sale of domestic and 
imported fruits and vegetables in a number of major Canadian marketing 
centres. From such data, collected by the Board during the course of 
a survey in 1974, it emerges that at the peak of the Canadian market- 
ing season, prices of foreign-grown commodities are frequently not 
available, presumably because such commodities are not being imported 
and sold in sufficiently large quantities. Moreover, when, during 
the main Canadian production months, such products are available, 
their prices in most instances are higher than those of the correspond- 
ing domestic products. 


This kind of evidence makes it difficult, in the Board's 
view, to sustain a general case for significantly higher tariffs. It 
also seems to suggest that, in respect of many commodities, the main 
competitive problems encountered by Canadian horticultural producers 
occur outside the principal domestic production season, notably during 
the shoulder months. As living standards continue to rise, Canadian 
consumers can be expected to turn more and more to the purchase of 
relatively expensive produce, both processed and imported fresh, in 
off-season months. In this kind of situation, the main prospects for 
expansion in the broad sector of the horticultural industry seem to 
lie in increased marketing dependence upon a growing and prosperous 
domestic processing sector. 


FORM OF PROTECTION 


Existing Provisions 


The most fundamental physical fact about the majority of 
fruits and vegetables in their natural state is that they are highly 
perishable and must be consumed quickly, within weeks, or even days, 
of harvesting. The development of canning, freezing and other pre- 
serving techniques effected radical changes in the marketing of such 
products by greatly extending their shelf-life, not uncommonly to two 
years, or even longer. Quite simply, this has meant that import 
duties designed to protect fruit and vegetable processors need to be 
applied on a year-round basis, whereas duties having as their purpose 
the protection of primary horticultural producers are likely to have 
a marked seasonal orientation, unless such duties apply to fresh 
produce imported for processing. 


The Canadian Most~Favoured—Nation and General tarite with 


respect to fruit and vegetable products exhibit these characteristics. 
Protection in the case of processed commodities takes the form of a 


(1) The British Preferential Tariff is discussed infra, pp. 126, 127. 
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permanent duty - either specific or ad valorem, varying with the 
product - whereas (recent temporary budgetary changes apart) imports 
of most fresh fruits and vegetables are subject to specific rates of 
duty during the Canadian production season with, usually, free entry 
during the off-season; in the case of approximately one-third of the 
pertinent tariff items an off-season ad valorem duty is applicable 
when the seasonal duty is not in effect, but eight of these items 

also make provision for a free period. Normally, the time at which a 
domestic product begins to come on tothe market - and the seasonal 
tariff becomes applicable - is also the period during which prices in 
the United States are falling, and thus the specific duty - which is 
levied on a poundage, as opposed to a value, basis - may assume a 
Significant proportion of dutiable value. Indeed, in the mid-1950s 
(specific duties on fresh fruits and vegetables having been generally 
introduced in 1948) the ad valorem equivalent of such duties frequently 
amounted to 20-30 per cent in the case of vegetables and 10-20 per cent 
in the case of fruits, (1) whereas the specified ad valorem rate 
normally applicable during the remainder of the dutiable period was 

10 per cent. As a result of the impact of inflation, differences of 
this order of magnitude no longer apply and, in several instances, the 
protection provided by specific duties is currently less than that 
provided by the 10 per cent ad valorem rate. 


The form of protection described above embodied a crude 
sliding-scale mechanism, whereby the (ad valorem) rate of duty was 
increased as prices fell. In addition to providing growers with a 
higher degree of protection against lower-priced imports, this 
arrangement served to give greater stability to prices, both in the 
shorter and longer terms, than would otherwise have been obtainable 
under straight ad valorem rates. Thus, given specific duties set at 
appropriate levels, and discounting for the time being the possibility 
of long-term general inflation, the prevailing form of protection 
would seem to possess obvious merit from the standpoint of producers, 
although consumers are denied part of the benefit of falling prices. 


Alternative Forms of Protection 


Recognizing the vulnerability of specific duties to signi- 
ficant movements in commodity prices, the Board has given serious 
consideration to alternative and supplementary forms of protection. 
Obviously, the adoption of straight ad valorem duties has been among 
the possiblities examined by the Board. Although such duties are 
not so easy to administer as specific duties, their simplicity confer 
upon them an overriding advantage in most normal circumstances. 

Under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, simple ad valorem 
duties already apply to a number of fresh fruits and vegetables as 
well as to a few processed fruit products and most processed vegetable 


products. 


(1) Report by the Tariff Board Relative to the Investigation Ordered 


by the Minister of Finance respecting Fruits and Vegetables, 


Reference 124 (Ottawa, 1957), passim. 
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An important consideration pertaining to the application of 
an exclusively ad valorem system of tariffs in relation to horticul- 
tural commodities destined for the fresh market is that the value 
added by packaging operations, often a substantial proportion of the 
value of the raw product itself, becomes subject to duty. Thus, some 
protection is afforded to domestic interests in connection with the 
packaging, in addition to the growing and further processing, of 
horticultural produce. This is in contrast to the situation which 
obtains when specific duties are applied. Since such duties are 
levied on a poundage basis (the weight of packages being included in 
the weight for duty), no allowance is made for the value added to a 
product by packaging. This consideration is discussed in more detail 
later(1) with respect to the issue of additional duties on small 
consumer, or retail, packs (usually cellos) of 5 pounds or less in 
weight. 


Ad valorem duties are, of course, proportional to commodity 
values and thus are responsive to changes in the price level in a 
positive way. From the domestic producers' point of view, they give 
greater protection than specific duties in a period of rising prices 
but the reverse is true when prices drop. Although the prices of 
fruits and vegetables, along with those of most other products, have 
risen substantially in recent years, the future movement of prices 
is, of course, uncertain. A compound, or "mixed," duty, applicable 
throughout the dutiable period and comprising a specific (fixed 
element and an ad valorem (variable) element is a system which would 
provide a measure of protection against changes in prices in either 
direction. 


The Board has, however, concluded that the most appropriate 
form of tariff protection against imports of individual fresh fruits 
and vegetables would be a specific duty with an ad valorem minimum 
rate equivalent. This combination would appear to give domestic 
growers adequate protection against both declining prices (unless 
abnormally depressed) and inflation. The Board is also of the opinion 
that where appropriate - i.e., in the case of products which are 
specifically named and also eligible for duty - such a system should 
be applied consistently to all fresh fruits and vegetables coming 
within the scope of this Reference. It does not seem either logical 
or desirable to apply a specific duty to one type of fresh vegetable 
or fruit and an ad valorem duty to another type. In some circum- 
stances, as indicated elsewhere in the present study, this might lead 
to the emergence of widely different levels of protection, in spite 
of original intentions to the contrary and basically comparable 
competitive situations. 


In establishing, with respect to individual fresh fruits 
and vegetables, the cents per pound specific duty and the ad valorem 
"floor" the Board looked critically at pertinent import price 
averages and trends. Measured in terms of its ad valorem equivalent, 
the specific duty recommended by the Board will be found in most 
cases to be somewhat - although not much — above the ad valorem 
minimum rate. Thus, given moderate to rapid inflation, this minimum 
rate could be generally reached within the next few years, making the 
specific duty redundant. In other words, it is quite possible that 


(1) See infra, pp. 131-134. 
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by, say, 1980, in the case of most fresh fruits and vegetables, the 
recommended combined system of duties could have been automatically 
converted to an ad valorem system. From a seasonal standpoint, the 
specific duty will probably continue to be the effective rate longer 
during the peak of the domestic production period, when import prices 
are normally brought well below the average for the entire domestic 
marketing season. On the other hand, it appears that, in relation to 
recently prevailing price levels, the recommended ad valorem minimum 
would already constitute the effective rate of duty governing the 
importation of a number of fresh fruits and vegetables at the begin- 
ning and end of their respective dutiable periods. 


The Board is aware that the combined system of duties herein 
recommended would add somewhat to the administrative problems of 
customs officers at ports of entry into Canada. However, the Board 
feels that the retention of the specific duty in the tariff schedule 
for fresh fruits and vegetables is desirable in order to provide 
Canadian producers with at least some assurance of a reasonable level 
of protection in the event that import prices decline, either season- 
ally or annually. The expectations for the next twenty years would 
appear to favour rising prices and, although present economic indica- 
tors point to a reduction in general inflationary pressure over the 
next year or so, the prospects of a sustained fall in the prices of 
primary products over the longer term seem remote. 


SEASONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Existing Provisions 


The point has already been made that the Canadian tariff does 
not apply any apecial seasonal provisions to the importation of 
processed fruits and vegetables. Such commodities entering Canada are 
either subject to duty on a year-round basis or are admitted duty-free. 
The situation in relation to fresh fruits and vegetables is very much 
more complex. Some fresh fruits and vegetables are permitted duty-free 
entry throughout the year, while a few (of which the most notable 
example is potatoes) carry a permanent, unchanging duty. 


In the case of the bulk of fresh horticultural products 
coming within the scope of this Reference, however, duty is imposed 
at two or three different levels (including duty-free) depending on 
the time of year. As noted earlier, in a number of instances a 
specific duty is applied during the main Canadian production season 
with a 10 per cent ad valorem duty being applied during the remainder 
of the dutiable period. In the case of some commodities, the ad 
valorem duty may be applicable for only a few weeks at the beginning 
or end of the production period; in other instances it may be applied 
during the entire balance of the year when the seasonal specific duty 
is not in force. In all instances the pertinent tariff item specifies 
precisely the period for which the specific duty may be invoked, but 
in no case is the specific duty applied automatically. 
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Period of Application of Duty 


As reported elsewhere in this alate saas The Canadian 
Horticultural Council argued generally in favour of higher levels of 
seasonal protection, extending over longer periods of time. To com- 
pensate consumers, the Council proposed that the total dutiable period 
should be reduced in some cases by the elimination of off-season 
protection, where applicable. An extension of seasonal protection 
was generally requested on the ground that under existing provisions 
the period of application does not extend across the full marketing 
season, or because recent innovations in storage technology have 
lengthened the period during which produce can be kep before marketing. 


In reviewing this matter, it has appeared to the Board that 
the key issue to be addressed is that of the length of time during 
which domestically-grown fresh fruits and vegetables are marketed. 

In this regard, it would seem that particular attention should be paid 
to the storability of produce. For non-storable, highly perishable 
fruits and vegetables, the marketing season coincides with the harvest- 
ing period - i.e., it extends from the first crop in early summer to 
the last harvest in late fall. For storable fruits and vegetables the 
harvesting or production season is extended by the length of time that 
these commodities can be stored without substantial loss of quality 

and still therefore receive consumer acceptance. The marketing season 
for such products extends from the first crop in early summer to the 
end of the effective storage period. 


It will be apparent that tariff protection at any time of 
the year involves a cost to consumers. It seems no less clear that 
import duties imposed during the marketing season for a particular 
commodity will benefit the domestic producers of that commodity. It 
is also conceivable that off-season duties could confer some advantage 
on domestic growers producing competing products with a longer market- 
ing season, as well as domestic processors who compete indirectly with 
fresh off-season imports. These latter benefits seem less certain 
than the cost which would be inflicted on consumers as the result of 
such duties. Accordingly, the Board has recommended that in the case 
of fresh table produce, (2) tariff protection should be provided only 
during the marketing season; imports of fruits and vegetables for 
fresh table use during that period of the year when supplies of 
domestic produce are not available, or are available in very limited 
quantities, have been recommended for duty-free entry. 


It might, of course, be argued that any period during which 
Canadian-grown horticultural products are sold, or can be marketed, 
should be provided with tariff protection. However, domestic supplies 
during the first few weeks and last few weeks of the marketing season 
very often account for only a small proportion (less than 10 per cent) 
of total domestic production. To extend the maximum coverage of a 
seasonal duty to encompass these marginal periods of domestic produc- 
tion could, if fully implemented, impose substantial additional costs 
on Canadian consumers. In the Board's view, such an extension could 
only be justified if the potential existed for substantially increas- 
ing Canadian production at these times and if there were reasonable 
assurance that such an increase would actually take place. 


(1) See supra p. 104. 

(2) This excludes fresh market produce imported for processing. The 
Board's recommendations with respect to such produce are given 
infva p..135. 
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Accordingly, the Board has concluded that the seasonal duty 
should generally cover a period comprising the heart of the Canadian 
marketing season and two or three "shoulder' weeks or months but not 
the extreme beginning and end of the marketing season. The length of 
the period of application of the seasonal duty is considered for each 
vegetable and fruit individually because the marketing season differs 
from one product to another. The Board's recommendations imply a 
number of changes in connection with the duration of seasonal duty 
periods. In certain cases dutiable periods have been shortened; in 
other instances - for example, where improved storage techniques have 
extended the marketing season for domestic produce - they have been 
lengthened. In general, however, the Board has sought to maximize as 
much as possible the period of duty-free importation without under- 
mining the position of domestic growers, whose markets in the early 
part of the season are especially vulnerable, because of the lateness 
of the Canadian harvest, to competition from southern producers. 


Although the degree of protection thus required by Canadian 
growers is subject to considerable variation over the length of the 
domestic marketing season, it has not seemed proper to the Board to 
vary the rate of tariff correspondingly. Rather, the Board has 
endeavoured to strike a rate of duty which, while apparently inadequate 
in the early part of the season, should provide most growers with a 
reasonable average level of protection over the marketing period as a 
whole. In the case of storable commodities having marketing seasons 
falling into two calendar years, the Board has generally recommended 
the continuation of existing provisions for a split in the dutiable 
period, thereby facilitating the imposition of duty at the beginning 
and end of each crop year, though without any difference in the 
individual tarafi rate. 


At present, each pertinent tariff item specifies the maximum 
number of weeks during which the (specific) seasonal duty may be 
applied. The seasonal duty does not, however, become automatically 
operative because, while the tariff stipulates the permissible number 
of weeks, it does not specify the precise period of application. The 
latter is determined annually by the Minister of National Revenue upon 
consultation with the Canadian growers, primarily through The Canadian 
Horticultural Council. The actual period of application may be and 
frequently is less than the maximum number of weeks allowable. In the 
case of certain fruits and vegetables, seasonal duties have not been 
invoked at all during the last few years. In some of these instances, 
this was probably due to the fact that a greater degree of protection 
could be obtained by the application of off-season (10 per cent ad 
valorem) duties in the on-season. Thus, in effect, a system somewhat 
akin to the presently recommended combined system of duties has 
already been applied in the case of certain fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Tariff Regions 


Under existing tariff arrangements, regional autonomy is 
permitted in regard to the implementation of seasonal duty rates. 
Thus, in relation to each individual commodity subject to a duty of 
this kind, the dates and duration of implementation may vary, within 
the provisions of the schedule, from one tariff region to another. 
There are presently three such regions - namely, the Maritimes, the 
central region (Quebec and Ontario east of Thunder Bay), and the 
western region (the Prairies, including Ontario west of Thunder Bay, 
and British Columbia. 
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The provision for the imposition of regionally differentiated 
rates of duty on certain fresh fruits and vegetables is based on the 
fact that marketing seasons, and the need for protection, vary from 
one part of the country to another. The production period and the 
marketing season in the Maritimes, for example, are often not only 
shorter but also later than in other horticultural crop production 
areas, especially British Columbia. If seasonal duties were to be 
applied on a uniform basis throughout Canada, this could mean that 
consumers living in, say, the Maritimes would be penalized by having 
to pay seasonal duties on horticultural produce imported outside the 
local marketing season as long as domestically grown produce could be 
obtained anywhere else in the country. Alternatively, it could mean 
that, in order to give maximum consideration to consumers in the 
Maritimes, necessary protection would be witheld from growers in 
central and western Canada. Separate tariff zones obviously prevent 
these anomalies although they also make it more likely that any 
deficiencies in regional supplies of fruits and vegetables will be 
met by imports from the United States rather than by interregional 
movements of produce within Canada. Despite this latter problem, the 
Board considers that the national situation requires the continued 
existence of tariff regions. 


There remains the question of whether the present number of 
such regions (i.e., three) is the most appropriate. In this connec- 
tion, the Board has considered the proposal made by The Canadian 
Horticultural Council for the incorporation of the existing Maritime 
zone with that of central Canada, thereby reducing the number of 
tariff regions to two - respectively east and west of Thunder Bay. 

It is noted that this proposal has the support of growers in the 
central region, who claim that the Quebec market has been adversely 
affected by imported produce coming in via the Maritime tariff region 
during periods when seasonal duties have been in operation in the 
former zone but suspended in the latter. The Board has seen no 
positive evidence in support of this contention and, indeed, given 
the costs of internal transportation and the risks and charges 
associated with the handling of perishable produce, it seems unlikely 
that the practice complained of would assume significant proportions 
in other than highly exceptional circumstances. In putting forward 
this view, the Board is essentially upholding the position taken by 
producers and consumers in the Maritimes, who have contested the 
Council's proposal for the amalgamation of tariff zones on the ground 
that the Maritimes region would thereby be made more dependent upon 
supplies of produce from the central provinces which, on account of 
transportation and storage factors, would often be higher in price 
and inferior in quality to supplies of fresh produce otherwise 
obtainable on a duty-free basis from the United States. 


Rather than recommend a reduction in the number of tariff 
zones, the Board has, indeed, felt that a good case can be made for 
the creation of an additional zone - in the west. In terms of 
horticultural markets and production possibilities, British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces already constitute two largely distinct and 
independent regions. It has seemed to the Board that official 
recognition of this distinction by the creation of separate tariff 
zones would confer some benefit on consumers in the Prairie region at 
little or no prejudice to producers in British Columbia. The Board, 
however, is making no specific recommendation on this issue. 
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LEVEL OF DUTY ON INDIVIDUAL COMMODITIES: CRITERIA 


Indigenous and Non-Indigenous Products 


In determining appropriate levels of tariff rates in 
relation to individual commodities, the Board has perforce reviewed a 
miscellany of pertinent criteria. Essentially, these fall into one 
or other of two broad groups of considerations the first of a 
qualitative or descriptive nature, pertaining to the characteristics, 
of individual products, and the second, measures of a statistical 
nature relating to the competitive situation and performance of 
domestic producers. 


Since 18/9, when the Canadian tariff first assumed a 
strongly protectionist aspect (as opposed to a revenue-raising func-— 
tion) Canadian tariff schedules have firmly endorsed the principle 
that commodities which are neither produced nor likely to be produced 
in the country should be admitted duty-free or at relatively low 
tates OL duty. In this connection; section 6 of the Customs Tariff 
and the related Order-in-Council (P.C. 1618, 2nd July, 1936) 
provides that an article shall not be deemed to be of a class or kind 
produced in Canada unless 10 per cent of the normal Canadian consump- 
tion of that article is so produced. 


In these terms, it is estimated that in 1975 only about 
23 per cent of total imports of fresh fruits on a value for duty 
basis were of indigenous categories. Vegetables are generally more 
tolerant than fruits of a wide range of climatic conditions and only 
a few types cannot be grown in Canada. Thus, in 1975, some 93 per 
cent of the value of imports of fresh vegetables could be categorized 
as indigenous. Taking into account the fact that the normal duty on 
bananas was temporarily suspended in February 1973, about 95 per cent 
of the non-indigenous fresh fruits imported into Canada in that year 
and since, in terms of value, were free of duty. Similarly, all non- 
indigenous vegetables were imported into Canada free of duty. 


While recognizing that the availability on the domestic 
market of fresh horticultural products of a type not grown in Canada 
(e.8., bananas) is likely to result in some substitution of those 
products for indigenous products (e.g., apples), the Board never- 
theless feels that in the interest of consumers, non-indigenous 
fruits and vegetables should continue to enter Canada on a duty-free 
basis or at very low rates of duty. 


In their natural state many of these non-indigenous products, 
of course, do not fall specifically within the scope of this Reference. 
In so far as they do, the main areas of concern are the n.o.p. basket 
items 8731-1 (vegetables), 9212-1 (edible berries), 9505-1 (melons), 
and 9600-1 (fresh fruits in their natural state). The first two 
items embrace a number of minor vegetables and berries respectively, 
which can be - and, indeed, are - produced in Canada, as well as 

others of a kind that cannot be grown domestically on a commercial 
basis. The Board is proposing that the commodities included in each 
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of these tariff items should be broken down into two groups - viz: 
products of a class or kind produced in Canada (which will lose their 
privileged duty-free status); and non-indigenous commodities. On 
the other hand, the Board is not aware of any commercial production 
in Canada of any product presently falling under tariff item 9505-1 
or 9600-1, and has no proposal to make with respect to the tariff 
treatment of goods entering under these items. 


Free entry for products of a kind not produced in Canada 
might logically seem to imply a tariff structure in which the heaviest 
duties are imposed upon commodities supplied wholly, or very largely, 
from domestic sources. However, since it appears that certain fruit 
and vegetable products in this category do not require any protection 
- indeed, a position of self-sufficiency, in itself, does tend to 
suggest an internationally strong competitive position - this is not 
a line of approach which the Board has chosen to pursue. On the 
other hand, there are some commodities - the most notable being 
potatoes - which play a fundamental role in their local economies and 
in relation to which a price margin of, say, 1 cent per pound at the 
farm-gate can spell the difference between poverty and comparative 
prosperity for a whole district or even region. In considering the 
most appropriate level of duty with respect to such basic products, 
it has not always seemed possible to the Board to ignore this regional 
dimension. 


Geographical Sources .of Imports — Preferentaal Variffs 


Viewed from the opposite standpoint is the question of 
providing favourable tariff treatment to imports from the less 
prosperous developing countries of the world. The General Preferen- 
tial Tariff is, of course, designed to treat this issue. At present, 
a few non-indigenous fruits and juices are admitted under this tariff, 
mainly on a duty-free basis. The: Board is in favour of the continua- 
tion and extension of such treatment, where appropriate. 


Traditionally, of course, a margin of tariff preference, in 
general terms, has been accorded to products from British Commonwealth 
countries. So far as commodities coming within the scope of the 
present Reference are concerned, this preference is demonstrated by 
the duty-free admission into Canada under the British Preferential 
Tariff of all fresh fruits and vegetables, with the exception of 
potatoes, mushrooms and eggplant. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council has called for a review 
of British Preferential Tariff soa g ite all fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and their processed products with a view to the discontinu- 
ation of this form of preference. However, after studying this 
matter the Board has concluded that preferential tariff treatment for 


(1) Tariff considerations relating to processed fruit and vegetable 
imports are considered in Volume 2 of this Reference. 
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the products of Commonwealth countries has not had any significant 
effect upon the geographical pattern of Canadian imports of fresh 
fruits or vegetables. As Tables 3a and 3b indicate, the United 
States and Mexico, Canada's closest neighbours, accounted for 99 
per cent of total imports of fresh vegetables and 72 per cent of 
imports of iresh fruits in 1975. “Other M.F.N. countries suppided (a 
further 25 per cent of fresh fruit imports, while B.P. countries 
accounted for less than 3 per cent of imports of even those fresh 
fruits and vegetables which are non-indigenous to Canada. Fresh 
oranges and apples figured most prominently among the imports of 
fresh produce from British Commonwealth countries, representing 

8 per cent of the total combined imports of these products into 
Canada in 1975. However, since oranges from GATT signatories and 
apples from all countries are admitted on a duty-free basis, no 
tariff preference was involved. 


dave, 1 tne. case of fresh horticultural produce, 1b 
appears that, quite apart from any comparative disadvantages in the 
sphere of production, factors associated with distribution over 
long distances -- notably, relatively high transport costs and 
product deterioration through perishability - have more than offset 
any advantages conferred upon British Commonwealth countries by 
preferential tariff arrangements. 


Accordingly, the Board does not propose to recommend the 
withdrawal or significant undermining of the privileged status 
presently enjoyed by Commonwealth countries with respect to the 
supply of fresh fruits and vegetables. In this connection, note is 
made of the change in trading relationships engendered by the 
United Kingdom's entry into the European Economic Community. The 
Board, however, takes the view that this is much too large a 
general question to treat as a side issue in the context of the 
present Reference. In any event, exports of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables from the United Kingdom to Canada are of small practical 
significance. 


Form and Intended End-Use of Products 


General Characteristics of Imports 


Four basic merchandising situations may be identified. In 
the first place, fresh produce coming into Canada may be intended 
for immediate sale to consumers through the retail distribution 
network. In this connection, tremendous changes have, of course, 
taken place in the retail merchandising of some fruits and many 
vegetables since the end of World War II. Even twenty years ago, Lt 
could be estimated that as much as 80 per cent of the total volume of 
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some commodities sold for fresh table use was in pre-packaged foc 
and the packaging business has undergone a major expansion since that 
time. Thus, much of the horticultural produce currently imported for 
fresh table use will be packed in small retail containers, e.g., l- 
pound, 2-pound or 3-pound cello bags, 8-ounce or 12-ounce plastic 
baskets, net bags, or cello-wrapped pulp-boards. In addition to 
being wrapped and labelled, it is normal for such commodities to be 
trimmed, washed and rigidly graded prior to packaging. The trimming 
undertaken in respect of some crops can reduce the shipping weight, 
and hence the freight cost per pound of edible produce, by up to 

50 per cent. Accordingly, it may be assumed that in normal circum- 
stances, the price per pound of produce imported in retail packs will 
greatly exceed that of produce shipped in bulk. Also contributing to 
this differential will be the higher material costs of packaging in 
small quantities. 


In spite of the aforementioned considerations, obviously 
not all fruits and vegetables imported for fresh table use are 
admitted in pre-packaged form. Shipments may also be made in trucks, 
tote bins, 50-pound or 100-pound sacks, bushel baskets or other types 
of bulk container, depending upon the product. Partly this is because 
some horticultural commodities do not require pre-packaging. This is 
especially so in the case of most fruits which, unlike vegetables, 
are generally free of soil when picked and have little or no 
inedible matter requiring removal before consumption. 


In a third merchandising situation, produce may be imported 
in bulk with a view to pre-packaging in Canada prior to retail dis- 
tribution. The extent and relative importance of this trade are 
difficult to determine, although it would appear generally more 
advantageous to pre-package in the United States on account of the 
lower costs of packaging materials in that country, its greater effi- 
clency in packaging operations associated with economies of scale, and 
the probable lower wastage of produce through unintentional spoilage 
while in transit. Furthermore, since pre-packaging is essentially a 
weight-reducing activity, economies in transportation costs would 
clearly seem to identify the northern United States, rather than 
California or Florida, as the major sources of supply of horti- 
cultural produce imported in bulk for consumer packaging in 
Canada. 


The fourth category of import, and the third involving bulk 
shipments, features the supply of fruits and vegetables to Canadian 
processors. Frequently, such produce will be of a different variety, 
grade or size from that supplied for fresh table use. This is not 
necessarily to say that such produce is inferior to that consumed in 
its natural state. However, because there is not in most cases the 
same need to cater to the aesthetic instincts of consumers, crops 
grown for processing purposes do not normally undergo the same careful, 
manual, more expensive methods of harvesting and preparation for the 
market as typify production for fresh table use. Thus, the farm 
costs incurred in supplying fruits and vegetables to the processing 
market are normally substantially lower than those applying to the 
provision of produce for fresh table consumption. 


(1) Report by the Tariff Board, Reference No. 124, 0p. 20: 
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These differences in costs at the farm level are likely to 
be even greater at the wholesale or import level. As already noted, 
the fresh table product increases in value as a result of trimming, 
washing, grading, and packing (undertaken to varying degrees), while 
the processing product, which is normally transported in bulk directly 
from the grower to the processor, is traded at what is essentially 
farm price. Consequently, when imported, the value for duty of a 
fresh table fruit or vegetable may be expected to exceed the value 
for duty of the corresponding processing product by an even wider 
margin than that applicable to costs at the farm-gate. This is 
especially likely to be the case when the fresh table commodity has 
been pre-packaged, resulting in a dutiable value per pound not 
uncommonly threefold that of the processing product. 


The present tariff structure contains some recognition of 
these differing situations but does not deal with them in a consistent 
or comprehensive manner. Thus, as already indicated, the primary 
form of protection in the case of the majority of fresh horticultural 
products is a specific duty which, being applied on a weight basis, 
does not provide any additional protection in respect of the value 
added in pre-packaging, while it discriminates against the importer 
of relatively low value (processing) produce. 


Pre-Packaged Products 


With reference to pre-packaged goods, the existing tariff 
does, in fact, provide for the imposition of an additional ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent M.F.N. or 10 per cent Gen. in respect of eight 
classes of vegetable - viz: green beans, Brussels sprouts, carrots, 
cauliflower, corn, beets, lettuce, and peas ~ when they are imported 
in packages of 5 pounds or less during the period that specific (on- 
season) duties are applicable. In no instance, it should be noted, 
is the additional packaging duty applied in conjunction with a basic 
ad valorem rate, either during or outside the Canadian marketing 
Season, or in conjunction with a basic duty-free rate. 


The Board's general approach in determining specific rates 
of duty in relation to individual commodities has been to establish 
appropriate levels of protection with respect to horiticultural 
production only; no allowance has been made for the protection of 
packaging operations, even though some growers engage in packaging. 
Moreover, in establishing minimum ad valorem rates for individual 
commodities, the Board has been primarily concerned to set lower 
limits with respect to the protection afforded to growers. 


In sum, the basic levels of tariff recommended by the 
Board - whether in the form of specific duties or minimum ad valorem 
rates - are not deemed to furnish any protection for domestic 
packaging. Accordingly, it is recommended that where such protection 
is warranted, it should continue to be provided on a separate basis, 
as at present. 
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The Canadian Horticultural Council has proposed that the 
existing list of vegetables subject to additional packaging duties 
should be retained and expanded to include potatoes, celery, onions, 
parsnips, spinach and radishes. There are presently no packaging 
duties on fruits, and none has been requested. The Council has also 
proposed that the existing additional duty should be raised from zero 
to 10 p.c. under the British Preferential, Tariti and Erom 5S. p.c.. to 
10 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, and that, in the case 
of potatoes and onions, the maximum qualifying weight for packaging 
duty should be set at 10 pounds, instead of 5 pounds. 


The aforementioned list of vegetables submitted by The 
Canadian Horticultural Council was compiled with major emphasis being 
placed upon commodities thought to be imported predominantly in 
consumer pre-packs. In reviewing this matter, the Board initially 
concluded that packaging duties should logically cover all vegetables 
which are consumer packed prior to importation. However, the Board 
has been reluctant to recommend the imposition of such duties merely 
for the sake of conceptual symmetry; and while it has, indeed, seen 
fit to recommend an expansion in the number of vegetables subject to 
packaging duties, it has been largely guided by the Council's 
recommendations. 


With reference to the level of such duties, however, the 
Board finds the Council's suggestion for an increase in the B.P. rate 
from duty-free to 10 p.c. unacceptable in view of its general position 
in support of British preference. (2) Furthermore, in regard to the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, the Board is of the opinion that there 
is no justification for the proposed doubling of the duty on consumer 
packages. 


Part of The Canadian Horticultural Council's case for 
increased packaging duties rests on the argument that packaging 
materials are more costly in Canada than in the United States. The 
Council points out that the tariff on imported packaging materials 
ranges between 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. in the case of cartons, shipping 
containers, paper sacks and bags, twine, wrapping paper, polyethylene 
sheets, and plastic bags. The Council also points out that these 
materials enter virtually duty-free when containing pre-packed 
produce. However, while the Board has assembled evidence which 
indicates that some packaging materials are, indeed, more expensive 
in Canada than in the United States, the available data suggest that 
the cost differentials are scarcely of significance in relation to 
total costs, amounting to less than 2 per cent of the dutiable value 
of imported pre-packed produce. Clearly, a 5 p.c. M.F.N. packaging 
duty on consumer pre-packs would not be justified solely by a 
2 per cent total cost differential; and the doubling of this rate 
would not be warranted on the ground of material cost differences 
alone. 


(1) Parsnips were subject to packaging duties before 1968, when 
they ceased to be dutiable. 
(2) See supra, p. 127. 
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Further, packaging duties should theoretically be calculated 
on the basis of the value added in pre-packing by materials and 
labour. However, the existing 5 p.c. duty applies - and the proposed 
10 p.c. duty would apply - to the total dutiable value of imported 
produce. This means, in effect, that the net vegetable content 
becomes dutiable twice over, and that the real level of protection 
associated with packaging, as opposed to growing, is substantially 
more than 5 p.c. depending upon the ratio between farm costs and 
packaging costs. Thus, if it is assumed that consumer packaging 
prior to importation adds, say, 50 per cent to dutiable value fas 
might be the case with some of the smaller consumer pre-packs, 1) the 
imposition of the existing 5 p.c. M.F.N. packaging duty, applied to 
the total dutiable value, yields the equivalent of 10 per cent on 
the value added by pre-packaging. The proposed increase in the 
packaging duty to 10 p.c. M.F.N. would effectively double such protec- 
tion to 20 per cent, or more. Indeed, in many cases the overall 
protective effect of the so-called "additional" packaging duty would 
exceed that provided by the basic Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. More- 
Over, in assessing these calculations, the Board was conscious that 
weight and volume savings effected by pre-packaging tend to lower 
the extra protection afforded the domestic grower by freight. 


The Board has, therefore, concluded that it seems reasonable 
to extend the coverage of additional packaging duties to encompass 
all vegetable items in respect of which retail pre-packs comprise a 
Significant element in imports, but that such duties should not be 
raised above prevailing levels. 


The Board was unable to accept the proposal of The Canadian 
Horticultural Council for the imposition of packaging duties upon 
retail packs of potatoes and onions weighing between 5 and 10 pounds. 
On the basis of cost data supplied to the Board, it emerges that the 
packaging process per se_ becomes proportionately less costly as the 
size of the packaged unit increases. In the case of small consumer 
packs (e.g., l-pound cellos) the material and labour costs of pre- 
packaging can be expected to increase value by, perhaps, 40-80 per 
cent, depending partly upon the cost of the raw horticultural produce. 
On the other hand, with respect to 10-pound cello packs of potatoes 
and onions, the material and labour costs of pre-packaging would 
appear to constitute only 15-20 per cent of dutiable import value. 


At present, additional packaging duties apply only when 
specific or seasonal duties are in effect. In the interests of 
consumers, the Board has decided against recommending any change in 
this arrangement. 


The existing proviso governing the imposition of packaging 
duties is contained in Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and occurs 
under the general preample: "Vegetables, fresh, in their natural 
state, the weight of the package to be included in the weight for 
duty.'' The proviso reads: 
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When the beans (green), beets, 
Brussels sprouts, carrots, cauliflower, 
corn-on-the-cob, lettuce or peas 
specified in items 8703-1, 8704-1, 
8705-1, 8707-1, 8708-1, 8710-1, 8715-1, 
and 8720-1, are subject to the specific 
rates of duty and are imported in 
packages weighing five pounds or less, 
each, they shall be subject to an 
additional adult ycObwss.c sie ose cls cls + sueeie om Lee Da Dece LOE pic. 


In view of the Board's recommendations respecting additions 
to the above listing, and in the light of certain other changes 
proposed by the Board, the wording of this proviso no longer seems 
entirely appropriate. In this connection, one particular matter to 
which reference should be made at this point concerns imports of 
spinach, parsnips, and carrots in consumer pre-packs. In the case of 
these three commodities, the Board has recommended that bulk imports 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff should be admitted on a duty- 
free basis. In consequence, the pertinent tariff items do not specify 
any periods with respect to the application of basic seasonal duties, 
and hence do not specify the periods during which packaging duties 
might apply. The Board's recommendations in this regard are contained 
in the proviso relating. to additional packaging duties, reworded as 
follows: 


Bees. Me FoN. Gen. 


When the beans (snap), beets, 
Brussels sprouts, carrots (baby), 
cauliflower, celery, corn-on-the-cob, 
garlic, lettuce, onions (and shallots), 
potatoes or radishes specified in items 
8703-1, 8705-1, 8709-1, 8713-1, 8714-1, 
8715-1, 8716-1, 8721-1, 8724-1, 8729-1, 
8735-1 and 8737-1 are not admissible 
free of duty and are imported in pack- 
ages weighing five pounds or less, each, 
or when the carrots, parsnips, and 
spinach specified in items 8712-1, 
8731-1, and 8739-1 are imported in 
packages weighing five pounds or less, 
each, they shall, in addition to any 
other duty to which they may be liable, 
be. subject: to a. duty of 4 ..%4.6%%ics cscs Free Se Dacs LOO pecs 


Except that, in any 12 month period 
ending 3lst March, this duty shall not 
be applicable to carrots for more than 
40 weeks which may be divided into two 
separate periods, to parsnips for more 
than 36 weeks which may be divided into 
two separate periods, or to spinach for 
more than 12 weeks. 
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Produce for Processing 


At present, with the exception of cucumbers, the existing 
system of tariff classification does not recognize any distinction 
between fruits and vegetables imported in bulk for fresh table use 
and those imported for processing. Thus, irrespective of end-use, an 
individual product is entered under the same tariff item and is 
liable to the same rate of duty. The Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation is dissatisfied with this arrangement, which The Canadian 
Horticultural Council wishes to have continued. The Council's point 
of view is that to provide lower rates of duty on fresh products 
imported for processing would have the effect of removing the tariff 
protection from a substantial and increasing proportion of the 
production of the horticultural industry in Canada. 


It appeared to the Board that if an undifferentiated approach 
were followed and the basic specific rates of duty now recommended in 
respect of fresh market imports were to be applied to imports of 
processing produce, these normally being of low dutiable value, 
Canadian processors would have to pay duties equivalent to 30 p.c., 
FUSD ice Uw. Caer evenmore.  Invorder £0: avoid this kind of 
Situation, the Board has generally recommended the establishment of 
separate tariff items with respect to fresh vegetables and fruits 
imported for processing, with rates of specific duty sometimes 
substantially lower than those of the corresponding fresh table items 
but with broadly similar ad valorem rates. However, in contrast to 
the Board's recommendations in relation to fresh table commodities, 
it is proposed that the duties on processing produce should be applied, 
not only on a seasonal basis (as suggested by the Canadian Food 
Processors Association), but throughout the year. In reviewing this 
matter the Board concluded that supplies of processing fruits and 
vegetables imported out of season could, in certain instances, result 
in the displacement of Canadian production in-season, and that duty- 
free entry out of season might not, therefore, be warranted. This 
approach assumes the continuation of the existing program whereby 
remissions of duty are granted in respect of certain shipments of 
fresh vegetables and fruits which are imported for processing when 
Canadian supplies are judged inadequate or unavailable. 


Performance Variables 


Within the general structural framework of tariffs imposed 
by the foregoing considerations, the levels of duty in relation to 
individual fruit and vegetable products have been further determined 
with reference to a range of statistical indicators pertaining to the 
comparative competitive position and economic performance of Canadian 
producers. 


The Board has viewed the question of comparative costs as 
of central importance in its effort to devise a structure of rates 
which would give reasonable, but not excessive, protection to the 
majority of Canadian producers. As in the case of similar studies 
undertaken in the past, the problem of obtaining comparable data 
with respect to costs of production in Canada and competing countries 
has proved exceedingly difficult and the Board has generally been 
unable to arrive at any definitive conclusions in this regard. 


(1) For further information on this scheme, see infra, p. 138. 
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In the event, the Board, in seeking to establish the 
competitive position of Canadian producers, has been forced to look 
mainly to other criteria, including comparative prices (at the farm- 
gate and wholesale level) and measures of comparative productivity 
(e.g., yield per acre). 


Among other statistical indicators which have claimed the 
Board's attention are measures of the relationships between aggregate 
domestic production, home consumption and external trade. In partic-— 
ular, the Board has been concerned to establish the trend in the 
domestic production of individual commodities and the extent to which 
the home market has been supplied by imports, especially - in the 
case of fresh produce - during the Canadian production season. 


There is, in the Board's view, no special virtue in economic 
self-sufficiency as an end in itself. However, it has appeared to 
the Board that in those instances where traditional domestic markets 
of Canadian producers have been significantly undermined, both 
absolutely and relatively, by import penetration, a good prima facie 
case exists for an increase in the rate of duty. On the other hand, 
where Canadian producers have managed to maintain, and even increase, 
their share of the domestic market, in spite of any erosion in the 
level of protection, the Board has generally been in favour of leaving 
the existing rate of duty unchanged or of making an adjustment in a 
downward direction. 


MATTERS OF DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION 


Weight for Duty 


Irrespective of the level of duty or of the form and 
intended end-use, horticultural produce must perforce be transported 
in some kind of package or container; and most of the 54 tariff items 
pertaining to fresh fruits and vegetables referred to the Board 
either include, or are subject to, the stipulation which requires 
"the weight of the package to be included in the weight for duty." 

In the case of processed commodities, a similar condition governs the 
importation of canned produce, "the weight of the container to be 
included in the weight for duty." 


It will, of course, be appreciated that so far as the 
amount of duty payable is concerned, these provisos are only signifi- 
cant when the goods are, or may be subject to a specific levy based 
on weight. This is presently the case in respect of 31 of the fresh 
market items under review. However, in spite of being liable to 
specific duties, neither seed potatoes nor table potatoes ("potatoes 
n.o.p.'') are subject to the aforementioned proviso, although (in view 
of the weight and bulk of the products in question) this omission 
would seem to be of little practical consequence in terms of the 
amount of duty payable. 
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In the case of fresh market produce, there is some uncer- 
tainty as to what constitutes a "package." The Board understands 
that for purposes of duty, "package" has been defined as the covering 
immediately surrounding the imported produce. Thus, if celery comes 
wrapped in plastic film and packed in cartons, the weight for duty 
would include the plastic film but not the cartons. On the other 
hand, if the celery were imported unwrapped in cartons, then the 
weight of the cartons would be included in the weight for duty. 
Although there would appear to be some inequity in this arrangement 
in that the additional weight might in some instances be that of a 
paper bag and in other instances that of a wooden crate, the Board 
has no proposal to make concerning the administration of the proviso 
in question. 


With respect to fresh market produce, the Board's recommenda- 
tions would result, at least initially, in the proviso being applied 
to more tariff items and more types of produce than at present. This 
would follow from the replacement of ad valorem duties, where applic- 
able, by specific duties with ad valorem minima. Further, the Board 
has extended the application of the proviso to certain products not 
now liable to have the weight of the package included in the weight 
foreduty. 


In reviewing the tariff treatment of packaging and con- 
tainers in general, mention should also be made of the relevant items 
in the Customs Tariff - viz: items 70905-1 and 70910-1 (dealing with 
reusable container) and items 71001-1 to 71006-1 (relating to cover- 
ings for imported goods). However, as these items are not restricted 
to coverings and containers for fruits and vegetables, they are not 
further considered in this report. 


Brussels Tariff Nomenclature 


Another matter to which reference should be made in the 
context of classification issues is the possible use of the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature with respect to fruit and vegetable products. 
Although no attempt has been made by the Board to convert the 
schedules for fruits and vegetables to the BIN, this would not appear 
to be an overly difficult task, should such a conversion be deemed 
desirable at some future date. There would inevitably be minor "gray" 
areas, particularly respecting the coverage of present "n.o.p." items, 
but these could probably be treated without much difficulty. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 


Application of Seasonal Duties 


While the Board has not made a detailed study of adminis- 
trative issues pertaining to the importation of fruit and vegetable 
products, there are certain matters in this regard upon which it is 
necessary to comment. Thus, in connection with the supply of fresh 
horticultural produce, there is a need to ensure better provisions 
so that seasonal duties are not in force when domestic shortages 
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exist. Under present procedures, the period for the application of 
each specific duty is requested by The Canadian Horticultural Council 
following its review of production and market conditions for the 
forthcoming crop season. As indicated earlier, specific duty periods 
are determined on a regional basis (i.e., for the three tariff zones), 
and require approval by the federal Department of Agriculture before 
being put into effect by the Department of National Revenue. 


The Board considers that to ensure wider representation of 
interested parties the length of the seasonal duty period, as 
requested by The Canadian Horticultural Council, should be subject to 
approval, on behalf of consumers, by the Department of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs, as well as by Agriculture Canada. The Board also 
feels that a closer examination of requests respecting the applica- 
tion of seasonal duties would probably uncover more situations of 
likely market shortage, where the dutiable period could be shortened 
(i.e., applied for less than the maximum allowable term), thereby 
benefiting consumers at comparatively little disadvantage to growers. 
A closer watch on the length of duty periods would also seem necessary 
given the implementation of the surtax system proposed elsewhere in 
this report. 


Remission of Duty Program 


It appears that between 1968, when the scheme for remissions 
of duty was inaugurated, and 1974, applications of domestic processors 
for such remissions had to be submitted initially to, and approved by, 
The, Canadian, Horticultural’ Councit,. prion to, wecetvine official 
approval. (1) The establishment by the Council in 1974 of a special 
Remission of Duty Committee made up of grower and processor represent-—- 
atives served to broaden representation. However, it did not immedi- 
ately resolve problems in regard to the length of time required to 
process applications and to obtain authority for payment by Order-in- 
Council. Thus, as of 10 October, 1975, final approval for payment had 
still not been obtained in respect of applications for remissions of 
duty on erReadn fruits and vegetables imported for processing in 1973 
and 1974. From a variety of standpoints, therefore, the operation 
of this program has disappointed the reasonable expectations of many 
processors, although the time required to deal with applications has 
been substantially reduced in the past two years. The Board 
welcomes this development, the more especially since, if its recom- 
mendations with respect to the imposition of year-round duties on 
imports of processing produce are implemented, the number of applica- 
tions for remissions of duty may be expected to increase sharply. 


(1) An account of the provisions and procedures of this program will 
be found in Appendix €, p. 211. 

(2) Canadian Food Processors Association and The Canadian Horticultural 
Council Remission of Duty Program. Paper submitted on behalf of 
the Canadian Food Processors Association by Elmer T. Banting, 
Executive Vice-President (Ottawa, October 10, 1975), p. 13. 

(3) Thus, applications for remissions of duty with respect to certain 
fruits and vegetables imported for processing during 1975 received 
approval by Order-in-Council dated 14 September, 1976 (Canada 
Gazette, Part@lil, Vols L103No: 219,8py 2775)6) Short statistics 
pertaining to applications approved under this program since 1968, 
see Appendix ©, P- 212. 
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Federal and Provincial Regulations 


At the federal level, regulations made under the authority 
of the Canada Agricultural Products Standards Act, 1955(1) are applied 
with reference to the grading, packaging and marking of the major 
indigenous fruits and vegetables entering interprovincial or inter- 
national trade. The grading regulations specify, in considerable 
detail, the required sizes and other physical characteristics of 
individual products and clearly sometimes act as non-tariff barriers 
to trade. Moreover, while horticultural produce may be imported in 
any package commonly used for a particular commodity in the country of 
origin, it appears that imported packages may be sold at the retail 
level in Canada only if they are of a size and type specified under 
the consumer packaging and labelling regulations of the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs. It further appears that orchard bins 
and similar large containers customarily used for transporting produce 
in bulk to processors are not considered to be "ordinary packages," 
and that, in consequence, U.S. growers supplying Canadian processors 
are normally unable to use the largest, most economical, types of 
container for shipment unless otherwise authorized by the Department 
of Agriculture. Furthermore, the regulations stipulate that packages 
containing produce imported into Canada must be marked with reference 
tovavliat Giveriteria, such as the name of the country of origin, 
quantity or volume of the consignment, etc. 


The Board is cognizant of the fact that particular consign- 
ments of produce to Canadian processing plants may be exempted from 
the aforementioned regulations on the authorization of the Director 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Division of the Department of Agriculture. 
However, it is the Board's understanding that the Director will not 
waive the application of the grading, packaging or marking regulations 
unless he is satisfied that due consideration has been given to Canadian 
supplies of fresh fruits and vegetables for processing. The Board also 
understands that in those cases where specifications have been waived, 
produce consigned to a processor cannot be sold on the fresh market. 


In sum, the aforementioned requirements, while clearly 
imposing restrictions upon domestic processors, also act as a type of 
non-tariff barrier, since foreign processors exporting to Canada must 
also follow the directives. This can prove a very costly business: 
for example, a minor product change may involve thousands of dollars 
merely to reprint labels. 


These various federal restrictions are parallelled at the 
provincial level by provincial grade standards and regulations 
applicable within individual provinces. In the case of certain 
fruits and vegetables, the standards imposed by some provincial 
marketing authorities are higher (e.g., in relation to size) than the 
federal minimum standards. In such instances, imports are allowed to 
enter so long as they conform to minimum Canadian requirements. 


(1) See Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Regulations and Produce Licensing 
Regulations, 

(2) The grading requirements apply to apples, apricots, asparagus, 
beets, blueberries, Brussels sprouts, cabbages, cantaloupes, 
carrots, cauliflower, celery, cherries, sweet corn, crabapples. 
cranberries, field cucumbers, greenhouse cucumbers, grapes, head 


lettuce, onions, parsnips, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, potatoes, 
field rhubarb, rutabagas, field tomatoes and greenhouse tomatoes. 
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CHAPTER V: SAFEGUARDS RESPECTING LOW- OR DISTRESS-PRICED IMPORTS 


In the Board's letter of reference from the Minister of 

Finance, the Minister drew attention to the fact that "in some years, 
there have been periodic imports or the threat of imports of certain 
fruits and vegetables at very low or distress prices ..."" He asked 
the Board "to consider how ... provision could be made for action to 
be initiated quickly to ... counter the adverse affects of low-priced 
imports, or the threat of low-priced imports, on Canadian growers and 
processors." 


The Board construes "low-priced imports," in this context, 
as resulting from an abnormal market condition in which, due to an 
over-supply of a particular fresh fruit or vegetable in an exporting 
country, imports occur at unusually low price levels and are associ- 
ated with depressing effects on domestic prices. The primary concern 
is with import price levels which are significantly lower than the 
usually prevailing import prices in previous years. These lower 
import prices often are the result of selling a commodity at distress- 
priced levels which in the longer run would not be sufficient to 
sustain continuing production in the exporting country. 


The purpose of the following discussion is to explore pos- 
sible safeguard measures which could temporarily be applied, in addi- 
tion to existing duties and with the requisite speed, to mitigate or 
to counter the effect of low-priced imports arising from short-term 
and abnormal production and marketing conditions. ''Low-priced 
imports” (semetimes referred to as "low-cost imports") of fresh fruits 
and vegetables may also occur, not as a result of temporary over- 
supply, but from underlying and continuing advantages conferred on 
foreign producers by reason of such factors as better climate or 
lower labour costs. Factors which determine the underlying competi- 
tive structure of horticultural production in Canada relative to 
other countries have been considered by the Board and are taken into 
account in its conclusions and recommendations regarding the permanent 
bariie structure . 


Canada also imports significant volumes of fruits and vege- 
tables in processed or semi-processed forms. External conditions of 
over-supply affecting fresh horticultural commodities often lead to 
depressed prices for these commodities in the processed or semi- 
processed state. The ensuing study therefore considers low-priced or 
distress-priced imports as they may pertain to fresh, semi-processed 
and processed products. 


SUBMISSIONS TO THE TARIFF BOARD 


In its brief to the Tariff Board The Canadian Horticultural 
Council, on behalf of domestic fruit and vegetable producers, made 
certain specific proposals for the establishment of an Nautomatic 
surtax mechanism. A number of other interested parties also made 
submissions respecting the problem of low-priced imports. Possible 
provisions to deal with these imports were also discussed at length 


during the public sittings. (1 


(1) Transcript, Volumes 7 and 8, pp. 827-978. 
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The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that an auto- 
matic mechanism be "built in' to the existing tariff which would levy 
a surtax when the import price level of a commodity declined below a 
certain point. The Council suggested the following possible amendment 
to the existing Customs Tariff: 


As soon as practicable after the commencement of each 
calendar year the Minister shall cause to be determined 
the average value, weighted as to quantity, at which fresh 
fruits and vegetables, of a class or kind produced in 
Canada, were imported into Canada in the preceding three 
calendar years. Whenever the invoice value of any imported 
fresh fruit or vegetable is less than 90% of such average 
value, i.e. the surtax value, there shall be collected, in 
addition to the duties otherwise established, a surtax equal 
to the difference. Until a new average value is determined, 
the previous average value shall be used. 


The present Customs Tariff already authorizes the imposition 
of a surtax and such surtax has been applied over the years on imports 
of certain fresh and processed fruits and vegetables. The Horticul- 
tural Council supported the principle of the existing surtax legisla- 
tion; the Council did, however, take issue with the administrative 
procedures, contending that the relief intended through a surtax is 
often ineffective because of late application. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association, on behalf of 
domestic food processors, stated: 


If surtaxes are imposed on fresh fruit and vegetables 
sold in Canada at distress prices, a similar surtax must 
be applied to processed products produced from these raw 
materials when they are imported (i.e. if a surtax is 
imposed on fresh or frozen strawberries a similar surtax 
should be figs to strawberry jam for the period of 
inventory. (1 


This Association was of the opinion, however, that the 
formula proposed by the Horticultural Council (90 per cent of the 
previous three-year price average) would be excessively restrictive 
and would discourage lower prices achieved through technological 
improvements. 


The Canadian Fruit Wholesalers' Association and the Ontario 
Greenhouse Vegetable Producers' Marketing Board generally supported 
the surtax proposals by The Canadian Horticultural Council. (3) The 
Wholesalers' Association, however, noted a number of potential admin- 
istrative problems should a mechanism as proposed by the Council be 


(1) Canadian Food Processors Association, Brief to the Tariff Review 
Board -— Horticultural Products (Ref. No. 152). 

(2) Transcript, Volume 8, p. 943. 

(3) The proposals of these, and other, organizations are more fully 
presented in Chapter III. 
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implemented, such as the possibility of falsification of weights and 
the validity of the invoice prices recorded at the point of shipment. 
The Consumers’ Association of Canada also supported the principle of 
a surtax as protection against low-priced imports while stressing the 
need for careful evaluation of the formula to be applied. 


The Canadian Importers Association Inc. took the position 
that existing surtax legislation was adequate to deal with low-priced 
imports. This association advocated, rather than a surtax, the pos- 
sible employment, in certain circumstances, of deficiency payments to 
Canadian growers under the provisions of the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Acts 


The National Farmers Union in its brief made no specific 
comment concerning measures to counter distress-priced imports. The 
Union proposed instead far reaching changes in agricultural tariff 
policy, under which the existing tariffs would be replaced by a 
system of variable import levies; the adoption of such a system would 
implicitly deal with low-priced imports. 


PRESENT SURTAX PROVISIONS 


In recent years the federal government has principally 
taken action against low-priced imports via the imposition of a 
temporary surtax pursuant to sections 8(2) to 8(4) of the existing 
Customs Tariff. Section 8(2) of this Act permits a surtax where 
produce of any country is imported into Canada under such conditions 
as to cause, or threaten, serious injury to Canadian producers of 
like or directly competitive products. Section 8(2) was introduced 
in 1968 as an amendment to the Customs Tariff in conjunction with the 
passage of the Anti-dumping Act. Imports are made subject to surtax 
by Order-in-Council. Under section 8(4) a surtax order expires after 
180 days unless extended by an act of Parliament. 


Prior to 1968, Canadian action to counter low-priced 
imports was authorized under section 40A.(7)(b), now superseded, of the 
Customs Act. This former section of the Customs Act made a specific 
provision for fresh fruits and vegetables with respect to the deter- 
mination of value for duty in the case of certain price declines; 
existing governing legislation under the Customs Tariff does not so 
specify. Former section 40A.(7)(b) established the value for duty as 
being the average value at which like fresh produce was imported 
during the prior three-year period. A distinction should be made 
between the "value for duty" legislation existing prior to 1968 as 
against surtax action subsequently enabled by section 8(2) of the 
Customs Tariff. However, the net effect of these two systems would 
be the same. 


Between 1957 and 1968, under previously existing value for 
duty provisions, action was taken in the case of the following horti- 
cultural products: fresh and frozen strawberries (1957); frozen 
peas (1958/59); and table potatoes (1961/62, 1962/63, 1966 and 1968). 
Requests were received, also, but no action was taken, for green 
onions (1960); fresh sour cherries (1964); fresh peaches (1965); and 
lettuce (1967). 
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Subsequent to 1968 a surtax was imposed on greenhouse 
tomatoes (1969); fresh, frozen and preserved strawberries (1971); and 
sweet cherries (1973). Surtax requests were also received with 
respect to table potatoes in 1969, 1971 and 1976 and with respect to 
canned tomatoes in 1976; however, in no instance was surtax action 
taken. 


Surtax measures contemplated, or taken, by Canada under 
section 8(2) of the Customs Tariff are affected by Canada's obliga- 
tions as a contracting party to the General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). Changes in existing legislative and/or regulatory 
provisions designed to deal more effectively with this problem of low- 
priced imports need to be looked at in the light of Canada's commit- 
ments as a member of GATT. Article XIX of GATT permits "emergency 
action," such as a surtax, where particular products are imported 
under such conditions as to cause or threaten injury. This article 
binds any contracting party, in the event of proposed emergency action, 
to give notice in writing as far in advance as is practicable to other 
contracting parties whose exports may be affected. Article XIX also 
states that the exporting country has the right to retaliate if no 
agreement is reached respecting any emergency action. 


The bulk of Canada's imports of fresh and processed fruits 
and vegetables originates in the United States. That country is thus 
the GATT member whose trade interests have been most affected by 
surtax actions taken by Canada. Under present consultative arrange- 
ments between the two countries, Canada has agreed to inform the 
United States regarding intended surtax measures in advance of their 
implementation. Mexico, which is also a supplier of fresh fruits and 
vegetables for Canadian markets, is not a member of GATT. However, 
Mexico is normally accorded notification, and an opportunity for 
consultation, when Canada contemplates emergency measures in respect 
of Mexican imports. 


The main criteria used by the Canadian government to 
evaluate the extent to which low-priced imports may cause or threaten 
injury to Canadian producers are: (a) current and prospective 
producer prices in Canada and in the exporting country and their 
relation to prices in the previous five-year period, (b) current and 
prospective f.o.b. import prices and their relation to prices in past 
periods, (c) domestic and foreign data respecting production, acreage, 
and inventories, and (d) Canadian and foreign production cost data, 
if available. 


The present procedure for handling surtax action involves: 
(a) an initial request to the Minister of Agriculture and/or Finance 
by The Canadian Horticultural Council or other grower or processor 
interests; (b) initial consideration by the Department of Agriculture 
followed by interdepartmental consultation involving normally repre- 
sentation from the Departments of Agriculture, Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs, External Affairs, Finance, Industry, Trade and Commerce and 
National Revenue; (c) notification of Canadian concern to U.S. author- 
ities followed by possible consultation if United States commodity 
involved; and (d) submission to Cabinet requesting Order-in-Council 
authority for surtax; (e) issue of Order-in-Council specifying 
product(s), price level at which surtax is triggered and specific or 
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open dates of application; and (f) revocation of Order-in-Council on 
recommendation of Minister of Finance or expiration under section 8(4) 
of the Customs Tariff after 180 days. 


Under working arrangements between Canada and the United 
States, that country has two working days to indicate whether or not 
it wishes consultation in accordance with Article XIX of GATT. Five 
to 10 working days may be required from the date of notification 
before the necessary consultation with United States authorities is 
completed. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council's major complaint about 
existing surtax arrangements is the time required for implementation. 
It noted that requests for action have involved implementation 
periods ranging from 29 to 60 days. The Board agrees that the 
possibility of delay exists at various points in the procedure out- 
lined above and that this delay could be crucial in the case, for 
example, of highly perishable fruits such as cherries with a compara- 
tively short harvest period. 


Producer groups frequently cannot forecast possible injury 
from low-priced imports with sufficient lead time to allow in-depth 
assessment of the usual criteria. Weather factors, particularly the 
amount of rainfall, in the last harvest month, are critical in 
determining the size of a fruit or vegetable crop. It is probably 
not feasible for potentially affected domestic growers to anticipate 
the need for surtax protection much more than four weeks prior to 
the need for actual surtax implementation. A well-documented case, 
however, is important to the interdepartmental consideration which 
precedes a recommendation for surtax action and to the consultation 
normally instituted with the exporting country. Considerable time 
also is required to reach agreement at various levels in the govern- 
mental decision making process on the points at issue. It is open 
to question whether in some cases, particularly where perishables are 
concerned, the present procedure or even a streamlined version can 
respond quickly enough to avert the apprehended injury to Canadian 
growers. A quick response to surtax action requests requires good 
basic documentation already in place and the institution of preventa- 
tive rather than reactive decision-making procedures by government. 


ALTERNATIVES TO PRESENT SYSTEM 


The Canadian Horticultural Council recommended a version of 
the present import surtax procedures by which a surtax would be 
imposed automatically on fresh fruits and vegetables whenever import 
invoice values fall below 90 per cent of the previous three-year 
average. Before considering the Horticultural Council's proposal, 
the Board examined various alternatives. 
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Quantitative Import Restrictions 


The Export and Import Permits Act provides legislation ena- 
bling the Canadian government, under specific conditions, to make 
certain imported goods subject to quantitative restrictions. This 
Act establishes a list of goods (import control list) for which import 
permits are required. No fresh or processed fruit or vegetable is 
currently included in the import control list established under this 
Act. 


Apart from considerations of international trade, adminis-— 
trative difficulties would occur if quotas were used to cushion the 
domestic market from external situations of over-supply. An inte- 
grated system of quotas would be necessary, perhaps covering a large 
number of varieties, grades and packs of vegetables and fruits. 
Criteria for determining quota levels would have to be established 
across the board and levels set annually, or more frequently. 


A major objection to any quota system is that, until the 
determined quota point is reached, imports can still occur at distress 
prices and pressures to obtain a share of the market are increased. 
After the cut-off, consumers have no alternative, at whatever price, 
to domestic supplies. Any quota system for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables entails an administratively cumbersome, and essentially arbi- 
trary, allocation of quota shares among importers. 


Moreover, domestic fruit and vegetable producers showed 
concern primarily over low prices rather than the volume of imports 
per se. While quotas are one means to stabilize prices, their applic- 
abillity to the horticultural industry as -doubtful, particularly for 
highly perishable commodities. For these reasons, the Board concluded 
that the use of quantitative restrictions was not a suitable alternative. 


Variable Import Levies 


The European Economic Community (EEC) makes use of a system 
of variable levies on agricultural commodities. In brief, EEC vari- 
able import levies are tied to "reference prices" for commodities 
coming under this system. Reference prices are based on production 
costs within the Community, and in fact are the prices at which the 
Community supports the production of these commodities. To the extent 
that c.i.f. import prices are below the reference price, a duty is 
imposed equal to the difference. For fresh fruits and vegetables, 
this system would automatically impose higher duties where imports are 
entered at low or distress prices; thus protection against low import 
prices due to external over-supply conditions is implicit. 


In the EEC framework, variable import levies are an integral 
part of a much broader farm support program, and their role in counter- 
ing the adverse effects of low-priced imports resulting from over- 
supply in exporting countries is related to the achievement of these 
broader objectives. The Board felt that to make proposals covering 
the desirability of a variable import levy system within the framework 
of a general national farm support program would not be within its 
terms of reference. It is pointed out, however, that, given the con- 
siderable degree of government intervention necessary in such a system 
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its practical application in Canada is doubtful. Moreover, the oper- 
ation of such a tariff arrangement would entail the very considerable 
burden of collecting detailed production cost data with attendant 
definitional problems and judgments as to what constitutes a 
"reasonable" or "normal" net return to producers. 


Farm Price and Income Support Measures 


The Board's letter of reference makes mention of provisions 
to counter the "adverse effects" of low-priced imports. The Board 
therefore examined not only quotas and surtax levies, but also such 
measures as price stabilization and farm income support programs. 


AG present, a price support program is available to fruit 
and vegetable producers under the federal Agricultural Stabilization 
Act; provincial legislation also provides for price or income support 
programs. The federal Act authorizes subsidies, or stabilization pay- 
ments, to producers of specified commodities where prices decline 
below a certain "prescribed price" (90 per cent of the average price 
during the preceding five years).(1) Price support may also be provided 
by the Agricultural Stabilization Act via the purchase, and possession 
of, agricultural commodities for subsequent resale either off shore or 
domestically. Under the federal Act, stabilization assistance has 
been given to growers of various fruit and vegetable crops (e.g., 
potatoes, tomatoes, apples, peaches, sweet cherries and carrots). 


Both federal and provincial programs usually operate in 
response to abnormal price declines. Lower domestic prices may be 
the result of purely domestic market conditions, in some cases may 
mainly reflect low import prices, and in other cases may result from 
depressed prices in both internal and external markets. In the past, 
price stabilization and income support measures have been introduced 
when domestic price levels were depressed compared to previous years, 
irrespective of other factors. 


It is recognized that such measures can be employed to deal 
with the adverse effects of low-priced imports, but only in a remedial 
Paehiion that is, atter the market disruption or injury from Low- 
priced imports has developed. The Board is of the opinion that the 
government should act by other means to minimize market disruption 
resulting from low- or distress-priced imports, retaining the instru- 
ment of price stabilization and income support measures as a longer 
term remedy, especially when depressed domestic prices are the result 
of internal conditions. 


Action Under the Anti-Dumping Act 


The Anti-dumping Act is sometimes applicable to import 
situations involving low-priced imports. However, some important 
distinctions should be made between a surtax and dumping duty imposed 
pursuant to the Anti-dumping Act. Action may be undertaken against 
low-priced imports under the Anti-dumping Act in the event, and to 


(1) The prescribed price may exceed this formula in certain circum- 
stances. 
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the extent, that import prices are below the normal value of like 
goods sold in the home market of the exporter, i.e., where there is 
dumping. However, even where there is no dumping, the import price 
levels may nonetheless be low relative to prices in Canada, and may 
cause, or threaten to cause, injury which calls for emergency action 
Such as a surtax by the Canadian government. It is conceivable, 
moreover, that in the case of dumping, the import price inclusive of 
dumping duty, may still constitute low- or distress-priced imports 
injurious to Canadian growers or processors. 


THE RECOMMENDED APPROACH - A TWO-TIERED SURTAX SYSTEM 


After considering the various alternatives to deal with 
distress-priced imports, the Board could see no valid reason to recom- 
mend a change from the import surtax concept which has been in place 
since 1968. It concluded that some form of surtax action provided 
the simplest and best means of coping with this problem. In consider- 
ing how to improve the existing surtax system and in judging the pro- 
posals of the Horticultural Council regarding an automatic surtax 
system, the Board had the advantage of having studied in considerable 
detail a wealth of statistical data, covering a period of 15 years, on 
all the vegetables and fruits which might qualify for surtax treatment 
under section 8 of the Customs Tariff. The Board was able to use the 
knowledge about individual commodities which it had gleaned from its 
broader tariff level study to make certain general judgments about the 
horticultural industry. Subsequently the Board applied these judg- 
ments to its study of the surtax system once it had decided upon that 
route as the most practical and rational way of attacking the problems 
created by distress-priced imports. 


The Board noted in its broader tariff survey for example 
that the vast majority of vegetables and very many of the fruits 
grown in Canada are unlikely ever to be involved in a distress-priced 
Situation requiring government intervention. Those fruits and vege- 
tables and their growers are protected from such situations by a 
variety of factors including freight costs, geographical origin of 
competing imports and the nature of the crop. It was apparent also 
that for the bulk of fruits and vegetables which might at some time 
be the subject of surtax proposals, there existed no strong require- 
ment for very rapid government reaction to the distress-priced import 
situation since these were commodities with a comparatively long 
marketing season where daily losses have proportionately less impact 
on the return to the grower. The Board was therefore able to 
conclude at the outset that its recommended approach should not and 
need not be as comprehensive as that suggested by the Horticultural 
Council whereby all vegetables and fruits grown in Canada would have 
been covered by an automatic mechanism for surtax imposition. It was 
satisfied that a streamlining of the existing surtax procedures 
which would include an onus on the government to react within a 
specified period would meet the requirements for the great majority 
of fruits and vegetables, either fresh or processed. 


The Board attached particular importance to this conclusion 
since in the course of its individual commodity studies it had noted 
the very wide seasonal variation in the import prices of each commodity 
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and the very considerable variation in prices due to class or kind 
distinctions arising from grade, variety, type/form of pack or end- 
use. It was clear that a workable surtax system required meaningful 
data on average prices for the commodity at issue and that to be 
relevant at all in the determination of injury or the threat of 
injury, accurate price data would have to be collected in a narrow 
spectrum of those goods which can be established to be comparable as 
to class or kind. The Board decided early, therefore, not only that 
the list of commodities to be covered by any form of automatic surtax 
system could and should be very limited but also that within that 
group of commodities and for each commodity the price data collected 
to establish the moving averages would have to be as precise as 
possible. 


The Board also gave considerable attention to the question 
of what constitutes injury for a domestic grower of vegetables or 
fruits. In principle,.the most appropriate way of defining injury 
would be to establish the point at which the duty-paid landed value 
of competing imports falls below the domestic growers' cost of prod- 
uction. Injury as defined above will naturally not occur for all 
commodities after an identical decline in import price. Factors such 
as the relationship between the return to the grower and costs of 
production will vary from one commodity to another. Tree fruit 
growers are unable to control their production to the extent possible 
for certain vegetable growers and they may be more sensitive to 
sharply declining prices than producers whose large scale production 
and high yields allow for narrower margins. The Board considered 
whether the system could be constructed to allow for these individual 
variations in determining the surtax base but concluded that there 
was insufficient data on net returns to the grower to permit this 
type of fine-tuning. The Board is aware, too, that imports statistics 
ate collected on an f.o.b. rather than on a c.i.f. basis and that this 
results in certain difficulties in comparing prices of the foreign and 
domestic product. The Board noted, however, that f.o.b. data would 
readily reflect changes in the dynamic component of import prices 
besides being available on a continuing basis. Moreover, the Board 
considered that it was in a position on the basis of its comprehensive 
study of the industry to make a reasonable judgment as to the percen- 
tage decline in f.o.b. import prices which would indicate on average, 
for the limited number of commodities involved, a situation where 
competing imports were selling below Canadian production costs. 


With these general considerations in mind the Board con- 
cluded that it should recommend a two-tiered surtax system under 
which for a small selected group of horticultural products a surtax 
based on a fixed percentage of the three-year moving average of import 
prices would operate automatically in the absence of specific action 
to suspend the surtax by the Minister of Finance, and whereby for all 
other fresh, semi-processed or processed fruits and vegetables pro- 
duced in Canada an improved, streamlined version of the existing 
surtax provisions would be in effect. 
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The Proposed Surtax Mechanism 


The surtax mechanism as envisaged by the Board would have 
the following provisions: 


(a) that a surtax be imposed whenever the value for duty 
of an import is below a previously posted surtax 
base, the amount of the surtax being equal to the 
difference between the value for duty and the posted 
surtax base, 


(b) that the surtax be imposed only when imports of the 
designated commodity are otherwise dutiable, 


(c) that the operation of the system may be suspended by 
Ministerial Order, 


{d) that the surtax base be calculated on thespasis ofa 
fixed percentage of the average unit values for duty 
declared during the preceding three years, 


(e) that, for each designated product, surtax bases be 
calculated by tariff region, by country of origin, by 
month, and where applicable, by variety, grade, form 
of product, pack, and use, and 


(f) that the surtax bases thus calculated be posted well 
in advance of the relevant production and marketing 
season. 


Selection of a Base Period - A base period consisting of the three 
immediately preceding years is proposed. In section 40A.(7)(b), now 
superseded, of the Customs Act, a three-year average was employed 
specifically with respect to fresh fruits and vegetables. A longer 
period, e.g., a monthly average based on five years or more is also 
an alternative, but the upward trend in food prices poses problems. 
Should, for example, an annual rate of inflation of 8-10 per cent 
prevail for fresh commodities, import prices recorded in any period 
five years prior to a current import year would bear little valid 
relationship to current year price levels, or for determining any 
current year surtax base. 


The Use of a Monthly Surtax Base - The surtax base could be estab- 


lished either with reference to annual, quarterly, or monthly averages. 
The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that an annual base price 
be established at the beginning of each calendar year to apply for the 
following 12 months. After an analysis of monthly, quarterly, and 
annual price averages for 1966-75, however, the Board concluded that 

a single, or annual, surtax base would be unsatisfactory. 


Import price data show that for most fresh fruits and vege- 
tables there is a pronounced seasonal pattern within the calendar 
year. Import prices are notably lower when domestic shipments are at 
their peak; they are higher during the off-season and, as well, during 
the early part and towards the end of the domestic marketing season. 

A surtax base related to annual averages would thus be very much 


ed. 


influenced by the considerable volume of relatively high priced 
imports during the off-season. The result would be that, during the 
main marketing period, when prices are at a normal seasonal low, the 
Surtax would be imposed when conditions would not actually warrant it; 
the minimum import price, or surtax base, during this domestic market- 
ing period would be determined by the high import price levels normal 
to the off-season. 


A surtax base using a quarterly average of import prices was 
also considered but it too would be insensitive to seasonal fluctua- 
tions since many fresh fruits and vegetables have a marketing period 
in Canada shorter than three months. The Board therefore advocates a 
system using a monthly surtax base. The base prices for each month 
within the season when a surtax could apply would be published well 
in advance of the start of the domestic marketing season for those 
fresh commodities which are designated. 


The individual monthly surtax base would consist of a simple, 
or unweighted, three-year average. A simple averaging is proposed 
inasmuch as periods of high import volume tend to be associated with 
low prices; the use of a weighted average as between years might give 
undue weight to earlier prices prevailing under abnormal market condi- 
tions. The average price calculated for any one month in the base 
period would, however, be weighted. 


the Percentage Factor 


It is proposed that the monthly surtax base be calculated 
as a percentage (termed here the "percentage factor") of the average 
of the f.o.b. import prices for that month in the preceding three 
years. This percentage would be less than 100, because import prices 
should be free to decline to some extent without the intervention of 
a surtax. The proposed surtax mechanism should not interfere with 
"normal" import price fluctuations but should come into play only 
where abnormal conditions cause or threaten to cause injury to 
domestic growers. 


As mentioned earlier, the percentage decline in import 
prices which is likely to cause injury will be different as between 
commodities and indeed, for one commodity, as between different 
domestic producers. The Board decided that it would not be possible 
to fine-tune the system to the extent of having different percentage 
factors for different commodities, without having much more specific 
data regarding production costs and net return to the farmer. The 
Board is fully aware that the establishment of a percentage factor 
applicable without differentiation to the different commodities even 
within the small number to be covered by the new system may be unsat- 
isfactory to some growers and advantageous for others. The Board 
believes, however, that in the long run, if set at the appropriate 


(1) Each of the three monthly averages would be derived by the aggre- 
gate f.o.b. value per month divided by monthly import volume. 
The simple average of these three weighted averages, adjusted 
by the appropriate percentage factor equals the monthly surtax 


base. 
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level, a common percentage factor will provide the sort of ongoing 
protection against abnormal conditions desired by the Canadian pro- 
ducer despite minor variations in the impact of the system on differ- 
ent growers at different times. 


The Board thought it important not to set the base price 
too high in relation to the moving average. It believed that the 90 
per cent factor recommended by the Horticultural Council would trigger 
a surtax too often to be really indicative of abnormal conditions. 
On the other hand, 80 per cent did not appear to be sufficient to 
the Board in what was likely to be a period of rising costs. In the 
Board's judgment, a percentage factor of 85 is a reasonable percen- 
tage to apply given the circumstances of the various commodities 
involved and the likely normal fluctuations in their prices over time 
as evidenced by the price data available to the Board. In this con- 
nection, the Board was able to form a judgment of how the described 
system might actually work by applying a percentage factor of 85 to 
f.o.b. import prices for the period 1966-75. In working through this 
historical price data, assuming the proposed mechanism were operative, 
the results provided assurance that the system envisaged would have 
worked satisfactorily, i.e., would have picked up unusual price con- 
ditions while permitting a desirable degree of apparently normal price 
fluctuations. 


The percentage factor of 85 is necessarily arbitrary and 
will satisfy some growers more than others depending on the conditions 
pertaining at the time. It represents a surtax base somewhat lower 
than that which has generally characterized surtax levels imposed by 
the government in the past on horticultural products. The Board con- 
siders that it is at a level commensurate with Canada's obligations 
under GATT and that its advantage to the domestic producer of the 
named commodities proposed will lie in the certainty it would create 
regarding continuing protection against distress situations. Never- 
theless the percentage factor and hence the surtax intervention point 
is modest enough to ensure that no incentive floor price is being 
created which will distort the normal flow of horticultural imports. 


Operative Period - Under Group I, Schedule "A" of the 
Customs Tariff, most fresh fruits and vegetables are dutiable on a 
seasonal basis. The period during which the proposed mechanism would 
operate would be integrated with, and governed by, current procedures 
which specify the duration of the seasonal duty. The proposed surtax 
mechanism would not operate in any period, or in any region, unless 
the normal seasonal duty under Schedule "A" is in effect. 


Ministerial Discretion -— The need, on the one hand, is for a surtax 
mechanism which will operate quickly in response to certain defined 
circumstances. On the other hand, it should be possible to suspend 
the operation of this mechanism when the Minister of Finance is 
satisfied that no injury exists or is threatened. It is therefore 
proposed that the automatic provisions applying to any designated 
commodity could, in certain circumstances, be suspended or waived for 
any period by the Minister of Finance. In the Board's view such 
suspensions would probably be limited to circumstances where import 
price declines are paralleled by domestic price drops by reason of 
excess supply conditions both in Canada and in the exporting country, 
or where a regional crop failure dictates special action for one part 
of Canada. 
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It is envisaged that the surtax bases would be established 
and announced well in advance of the crop season or dutiable period. 
For non-storable fresh fruits and vegetables, January 1 would be an 
appropriate date. For storable fruits and vegetables and processed 
products, surtax bases would have to be posted on at least two differ- 
ent occasions, possibly six months apart, and also well in advance of 
the period of application. This advance notice would, of course, be 
useful to the industry. It would also provide the Minister with 
ample time to review domestic market conditions from the viewpoint of 
a possible suspension of the proposed provisions. Furthermore, the 
lapse of time between the posting of the surtax bases and the actual 
operation of the surtax mechanism would also provide an opportunity, 
probably more so than under the existing surtax procedures, for 
consultation with potentially affected trading partners pursuant to 
Canada's international obligations under GATT. 


The operation of the mechanism would, in most periods, not 
result in a surtax. As long as import price levels are within the 
band allowed by the percentage factor and therefore above the monthly 
surtax base, importation would take place without attracting any sur- 
tax above normally applicable duties. 


Differentiation by Class or Kind - The envisaged system would not 


be workable unless applied on the basis of goods which are conform- 
able as to class or kind. Considerable care would be required, in 
the computation of monthly surtax bases, to insure that all signifi- 
cant price variances are taken into account. For a given commodity, 
a number of surtax base classifications might be needed due to class 
or kind distinctions arising from differences in grade, variety, or 
type/form of pack. From the viewpoint of equity, it would be undesir- 
able to use a surtax base derived, for example, from low-priced bulk 
imports, to apply to an import shipment of higher value consumer 
packs. In such a situation importers could, justifiably, contest the 
classification procedures used in levying the surtax. Moreover, the 
objective of the described system is not to compensate for certain 
differences in grading and packaging standards between Canada and its 
Suppliers. 


Generally speaking, the import price of any kind of fresh 
fruit or vegetable appears to differ mainly because of differences 
in (a) end-use, (b) package size and/or form, and (c) variety. Grade 
distinctions may also result in different price levels. Fresh produce 
may be entered either for processing purposes or for fresh market 
sale; imports for processing normally comprise unwashed and ungraded 
"f€ield-run" product in bulk shipments and are entered at a per pound 
price likely to be much less than when the same commodity is imported 
for fresh market sale. Fresh market imports themselves occur in a 


(1) Some qualifications should be pointed out. The Board conducted a 
survey of import prices which indicates that invoice prices, by 
individual import shipment, can vary significantly around a 
central mean. Even in a period, for example, when the monthly 
import price mean is well above the monthly surtax base, some 
small proportion of imports would probably be below the surtax 
base, given the dispersion of invoice prices, and thus be 


subject to a surtax levy. 
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variety of sizes and pack forms; substantial price differences result, 
for the same commodity, between larger packs, 50- or 100-pound bags or 
sacks, and small retail packs, usually 1-, 2-, or 3-pound "cellos." 
Also, some vegetables such as carrots and beets may be entered for 
enhanced consumer appeal in "bunched" form, i.e., with leaves and 
Stalks attached, at much higher prices than when the same commodity 

is entered "topped" in cello packs. With respect to fresh beets, for 
example, a 1974 study of invoice documents showed that per pound 
prices were 1.3-1.7 cents for imports for processing, 10-14 cents for 
topped fresh market beets in cello packs, and 25-30 cents if in 
bunched form. Substantially different price levels may prevail, 
moreover, as a result of varietal or type differences, particularly 
in the case of certain fruits such as apples (McIntosh vs. Red 


Delicious, Spartan, Granny Smith, etc.) or pears, (Bartlett vs. Anjou 
and Keiffer). 


As discussed below, significant improvements to existing 
import price data and recording procedures would be necessary to make 
the proposed system workable and to minimize problems of classification. 


Price Effects of the Proposed Surtax Provisions 


A temporary surtax, as applied at present under section 8(2) 
of the Customs Tariff provides, in effect, a minimum floor price for 
imports and thus constitutes a price support device benefiting 
domestic producers. The recommended "automatic" surtax system would, 
during its operative period, similarly establish but on a continuing 
and constantly adjusting basis, a floor price for imports of desig- 
nated commodities. As such the system envisaged for those commodities 
would protect Canadian growers not only against the disruptive effects 
of actual imports at abnormally low or distressed prices, but also 
against the threat of such imports. At the same time, because of the 
use of moving averages, allowance is made for the interaction of 
competitive forces. Moreover, the. proposed system could obviate the 
need for more direct forms of government price intervention and would 
appear to be largely operable under already existing provisions in 
the Custems Tariff, 1.6... section-o(2). 


As discussed during the public sittings, it is highly 
improbable that any surtax levy would, in practice, actually be 
collected. In fact, it would seem likely that imports would be (1) 
"priced up" to the level set by the declared monthly surtax base. 
The monthly surtax base would be derived from observed or recorded 
f.o.b. invoice prices. These would include the surtax amount where 
pricing up takes place; observed invoice prices would be lower, on 


(1) As an example of this effect, assume a U.S. exporter is willing 
to sell, and a Canadian importer willing to buy, certain fresh 
produce at 20 cents per pound. If the monthly base price is 25 
cents, this transaction would occur at 25 cents. The importer 
otherwise would pay 20 cents plus a surtax of 5 cents to the 
federal government. A transaction price of 25 cents would 
entail no extra cost to the importer, who would avoid any surtax 
levy, but would confer a benefit of 5 cents per pound to the 
exporter to the extent that the market is responsive to the 
higher price. 
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the other hand, where pricing up does not occur, that is, where 

the observed price would exclude the surtax element. Furthermore, 
when imports are entered at an f.o.b. price equal to, or just above, 
the monthly surtax base, it would not be possible to determine 
directly, without reference to external market indicators, whether or 
not the surtax mechanism were operative; the recorded invoice price 
might, or might not, include a surtax component. For a designated 
commodity the effect of the proposed provisions could be readily 
judged, however, from a comparison of import prices to selling prices 
prevailing in the country of export. 


The proposed system would not intervene in any way, of 
course, where import price upswings occur, in which case the consumer 
buys at market-determined price levels. Where there is an abnormal 
price decline, on the other hand, the consumer would benefit only 
partly from low prices since the proposed surtax structure would be 
targeted to prohibit import price declines below the surtax base. 

The Board also considered the case of a secular price decline in 
imports resulting from, for example, major improvements in growing 

and harvesting technology. In this instance consumers would eventu- 
ally benefit from resulting lower import prices; however, the flow of 
such benefits to consumers would be significantly delayed by the surtax 
mechanism as described, particularly if pricing up to the surtax base 
is assumed. The protective device against this sort of situation lies 
in the Minister's ability, after consultation and due consideration of 
all the relevant factors to suspend the automatic surtax provisions. 


Administrative Requirements 


Some serious practical difficulties would confront the 
implementation of the automatic surtax structure recommended here. 
Import prices would have to be collected and maintained for each 
fruit and vegetable, and for each of the three tariff regions, with 
price breakdowns as to grade, variety, produce form, and type or size 
of packaging. According to a rough estimate, as many as 1,300 import 
price series could be necessary if all fresh fruit and vegetable (1) 
commodities were included for coverage under the automatic provisions. 
Moreover, this would result in 6,500 monthly surtax base calculations 
assuming an average dutiable period of five months. An attempt to 
incorporate, under the proposed provisions, all semi-processed and 
processed horticultural products, would, in view of the variety of 
such products, at least triple these figures. 


The Board had in any case rejected the possibility of 
including a broad range of fresh, processed, and semi-processed 
horticultural products under the proposed surtax mechanism. For 
most products such inclusion is, in fact, unnecessary as the likeli- 
hood of their importation at low or distress prices is small and/or 
the time factor is’ not critical. 


(1) For some individual fresh commodities as many as 72 import price 
categories might be necessary, given, for example, the possible 
combinations arising from three tariff zones, and, in turn, three 
varieties, two grades, and four pack sizes. 
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To make the envisaged system viable, even where application 
is limited to a relatively few commodities, considerable additional 
work would be involved. Import price information as at present 
recorded by Statistics Canada does not provide the level of detail 
required; it would be necessary to establish a number of new import 
subclassifications; a main task being the subsequent coding of base 
period data, e.g., entry documents and import invoices, into appro- 
priate categories. Moreover, in some cases the institution of better 
recording procedures at the port of entry level might be required. 
However, the Board felt that staffing requirements could be held to 
an acceptable minimum, particularly through the use of electronic 
data processing. 


Assuming the adoption of the system, a substantial lead 
time would be entailed before actual implementation could commence. 
It would be necessary, first, to collect and appropriately classify 
import price data for the starting 3-year base period. Moreover, the 
entry documents required are at present held by Statistics Canada for 
only the most recent 12-month period; implementation could therefore 
be delayed for at least two years. This period could be shortened, 
however, if a 2-year base period were initially employed. 


Commodities Covered 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables — The Board proposes that the 


described surtax system be applied, initially, only to those fresh 
fruits and vegetables which, in the period under review, have been 
subject to surtax action, or requests for such action, i.e., sweet 
cherries, sour cherries, strawberries, peaches, green onions, lettuce 
and potatoes, 1) Where necessary, other commodities could be desig- 
nated for coverage subsequently, such later inclusions perhaps 
extending, for example, to asparagus, celery, plums and prune plums. 


The Board concluded, generally, that the proposed surtax 
should cover those fresh fruits and vegetables which are perishable 
and which are normally harvested in a short period. The injury 
associated with distress-priced imports is most likely to occur, 
moreover, for those crops where the domestic harvesting period 
coincides with that in the United States. The principal rationale 
of the envisaged surtax mechanism is to ensure a prompt response to 
imports at distress prices. This is particularly necessary in the 
case of perishable crops with a short marketing season. With 
reference to sweet cherries, for example, virtually the entire 
domestic crop is marketed in the month of July. Moreover, import 
competition from distress-priced imports is most likely in this 
month, since U.S. growers market their crop in the same short 
harvesting period. Under existing surtax procedures, action 
pursuant to industry request might not be possible until the latter 
part of July, when it would be largely ineffective. 


There is not the same degree of urgency for storable crops. 
When the marketing season extends over 9 or 10 months, a procedural/ 
administrative delay of one month would expose only a relatively 
small proportion of the domestic crop to a period of distress-priced 


(1) While greenhouse tomatoes were subject to surtax action in 1973 
this commodity is excluded. Such action related to certain 
temporary tariff changes made in that year and not to distress- 
priced imports. 
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imports. On the other hand, for crops such as cherries and straw- 
berries, a serious delay might result in surtax action only after 
almost all of the crop has been sold under abnormal market conditions 
created by distress-priced import competition. 


It is apparent that the marketing of table potatoes does 
not meet all of the selection criteria outlined. Potatoes are not 
perishable, and, in fact, domestically grown potatoes are marketed 
throughout the year. It is nonetheless recommended that the proposed 
System cover this crop, which, by a considerable margin, is the most 
important vegetable produced domestically. Table potatoes, moreover, 
have been the subject of numerous surtax actions or requests in 
recent years, on seven occasions since 1959. Domestic producers of 
this crop have also received substantial aid under the Agricultural 
Stabilization Act. It is concluded that the particular problems 
confronting the marketing of potatoes, the likelihood of persisting 
problems, and the importance of this crop would justify its inclusion 
in any "automatic" surtax mechanism if only to ensure that the govern- 
ment has full knowledge of price movements for this commodity. 


The inclusion of table potatoes would probably necessitate 
changes to present section 8(4) of the Customs Tariff which limits 
the duration of any surtax to 180 days. For potatoes the operative 
period could be 52 weeks; therefore, under the described automatic 
provisions a surtax might be in effect for most of the crop year and 
in excess of the existing 180-day limitation. This situation might 
also occur in the case of certain semi-processed, storable products 
which, as discussed subsequently, are designated for coverage under 
the automatic mechanism. 


Processed and Semi-Processed Products - The adoption of safeguard 
provisions for fresh commodities as described here would have a 
number of implications for the domestic food processing industry. 
Specifically, the imposition of an import surtax on the fresh, or 
raw, product, whether under new or existing surtax provisions, would 
not prevent the import into Canada of the processed or semi-processed 
product at distress prices, to the serious disadvantage of Canadian 
processors. U.S. processors, for example, would be able to obtain a 
given fruit or vegetable at a significantly lower cost than Canadian 
processors. U.S. processors would thus enjoy a cost advantage in 
competing in the Canadian market; imports in processed form would 
increase or profit margins realized by domestic processors would 
decline, probably both. 


The adverse impact on Canadian processors would not greatly 
affect the viability of a large, multiplant, multiproduct firm. 
Of the broad range of commodities produced by such a company, only a 
few commodities would be affected by surtax action. Smaller independ- 
ent processors who are more dependent on, or specialize in the process- 
ing of the particular fruit and vegetable liable to a surtax, could, 
however, be seriously affected. Furthermore, while distress-—priced 
imports and the attendant surtax action are reflective of abnormal 
situations, and would not occur for a number of years in a row, one 
poor year can be decisive in the existence of a processing operation, 
particularly a smaller one. 
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It is also possible that the intended benefit to domestic 
growers of a surtax on a fresh commodity might be largely negated by 
increased imports of the same commodity in its processed or semi- 
processed form. Where U.S. processors, as above, enjoy cost advantages, 
and import competition forces domestic processors to suspend or greatly 
curtail production of certain lines, growers for the processing market 
would face declining demand and depressed farm selling prices. The 
Board concludes, therefore, that whenever a surtax is being imposed on 
a fresh fruit or vegetable, consideration should as a matter of course 
be given to a compensating surtax on its processed products. 


There are some vegetables where the existence of abnormal 
surplus conditions in the country of export results in low-priced 
imports into Canada not in the fresh but, rather, in the processed 
form. This occurs when trade in the fresh form for processing is 
prohibited by distance and/or perishability, e.g., shelled peas for 
processing, shelled corn for processing and processing tomatoes. With 
respect to these vegetables, surtax action to counter low-priced 
imports would be considered on the processed products only. 


The Board is of the opinion that, with the exception of the 
products noted below, surtax action with respect to processed products 
should not be provided under the recommended automatic surtax mechanism 
but under the existing provisions. As pointed out earlier, the Board 
was very reluctant to recommend a system which would require a large 
administrative organization. Furthermore with respect to processed 
products there is not the same need for a responsive surtax mechanism 
as for perishable fresh commodities, since they normally have a shelf- 
jife of at least 12 months. 


While no fully processed horticultural products require 
inclusion under automatic provisions, there are some exceptions to 
this general rule in the case of semi-processed horticultural products. 
Considerable quantities of cherries and strawberries enter into Canada 
in the semi-processed state for further processing. L For these 
fruits, semi-processed imports greatly exceed, in volume, imports of 
the fresh product for processing. It is highly probable that a surtax, 
if applicable only to imports in fresh form, would merely lead to a 
greater use of lower cost semi-processed imports as an alternative. 
In the case of strawberries, for example, domestic jam manufacturers 
can utilize either fresh, frozen, or sulphur dioxide strawberries. A 
surtax levied on the fresh commodity would not necessarily encourage 
the greater use of domestic strawberries if low cost raw product is 
available through imports of frozen strawberries or berries in sulphur 
dioxide. The Board therefore considers that the following semi- 
processed commodities should also be designated for coverage under the 
proposed automatic surtax: (a) sweet cherries, in liquid preservative; 
(b) sour cherries, frozen; (c) strawberries, in liquid preservative; and 
(d) strawberries, frozen. 


(1) Sweet cherries are entered in liquid preservative (sulphur dioxide) 
and sour cherries are entered in frozen form; strawberries may be 
entered either frozen or preserved in sulphur dioxide. 
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Imports of fresh cherries and strawberries are subject to 
duty during only the short period of their domestic availability and, 
hence, the automatic provisions respecting these fruits would be in 
operation only during a brief period. However, in their storable 
semi-processed form these fruits are available, and imported on a 
dutiable basis, throughout the year. Consequently, with respect to 
semi-processed cherries and strawberries, the proposed surtax provi- 
Sions would need to be operative throughout the year. This would 
require an amendment to section 8(4) of the Customs Tariff to extend 
the maximum period from 180 to 360 days. 


Whereas Canada's imports of fruits and vegetables, in fresh 
form, originate almost entirely in the United States, imports of the 
above-mentioned semi-processed products are frequently significant 
from such countries as Mexico, Poland, and Italy. Thus, for the 
semi-processed commodities designated, the exports of several coun- 
tries might be affected by the automatic mechanism proposed. To pro- 
vide equal treatment to trading partners, it would be necessary to 
apply any formula for surtax determination according to import origin, 
i.e., surtax bases would need to be differentiated by country of 
SxDOre, 


Improvements to Existing Surtax Procedures 


The Board is recommending that only a relatively few horti- 
cultural products be designated for coverage under the proposed surtax 
mechanism. It is recommended, for those fresh, processed or semi- 
processed products not designated, that surtax action be considered 
upon request, under the surtax regulations and procedures which now 
exist. However, a number of improvements are proposed to the current 
surtax procedures in order to provide a more streamlined and respon- 
Sive vehicle for evaluating, and acting upon, grower or processor 
requests for surtax assistance. 


At present, under section 8(2) of the Customs Tariff, the 
levy of a surtax requires Governor-in-Council approval, normally 
accorded only after full Cabinet consideration. The Board was of the 
opinion that the elimination of Order-in-Council requirements would 
serve to speed up the decision making process. It is recognized that 
Cabinet consideration permitting a full representation at the Minis- 
terial level of the various interests involved, is at present deemed 
desirable for surtax action contemplated by Canada. Existing proced- 
ures, however, already provide for representation of consumer, grower, 
and processor interests at the interdepartmental level. The Board 
recommends that the Minister of Finance be given the authority to take 
action after consultation with his directly interested colleagues. 


In the past, the total response time to requests for surtax 
action has not only often been too lengthy but has also varied con- 
siderably. The Board concluded that existing procedures could be 
greatly improved if a mandatory time limit were established for the 
review of all surtax requests. It is recommended that there be a 
maximum period of 20 working days or four weeks between the date of 
any initial request and surtax implementation, or between the date of 
initial request and a finding that action is not warranted. 
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At the public sittings it was pointed out that significant 
delays may occur where initial surtax applications are not adequately 
documented. Closer coordination between Agriculture Canada and 
grower/processor groups is recommended to ensure that initial submis- 
sions include all necessary information. Specific consideration 
Should be given to a standardized request format to be circulated in 
advance to associations or processor/grower groups likely to be 
involved. 


ExtenSion of Time Limit for Surtax Applications 


The shelf or storage life of many processed or semi- 
processed products often extends to one year or more; moreover, 
processors frequently pack, in a single production run, their market 
requirements for the following 12-month period. Storable fresh vege- 
tables and fruit are also marketed beyond a six-month period. Where 
surtax measures are deemed warranted for these products, the Board felt 
that such protection would in some circumstances be needed for the 
full inventory period. However, as noted previously, any surtax order 
authorized under existing legislation is terminated after 180 days 
unless continuation is approved by both houses of Parliament. The 
Board concludes that this 180-day period is insufficient and should 
be extended to a maximum of 360 days. 


Summary of Recommendations 
The Board recommends: 


a That for the purpose of initiating an immediate response to low- 
priced imports of certain sensitive fruits and vegetables, provisions 
and procedures be introduced for imposing an automatic surtax, such 
provisions and procedures to comprise, in essence, the following: 


(a) a surtax be imposed whenever the value for duty of an 
import is below a previously posted surtax base, the 
amount of the surtax being equal to the difference 
between the value for duty and the posted surtax base, 


(b) the surtax be imposed only when imports of the desig- 
nated commodities are otherwise dutiable, 


(c) the operation of the provisions be subject to suspension 
by Ministerial Order, 


(d) initially these provisions apply only to fresh sweet and 
sour cherries, fresh strawberries, fresh peaches, fresh 
lettuce, fresh potatoes, frozen sour cherries, frozen 
strawberries, sweet cherries in liquid preservative, 
and strawberries in liquid preservative, 


(e) the surtax base for each commodity be calculated on the 
basis of a percentage factor of 85 applied to the average 
unit values for duty declared during the preceding three 
years, and separate bases for each commodity be calcu- 
lated by tariff region, by country of origin; by month, 
and where applicable, by variety, grade, form of product, 
pack, and use, and 


(£) 


II 
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the surtax bases thus calculated be posted well in 
advance of the relevant production and marketing season. 


That surtax action with respect to fresh and processed fruits 


and vegetables not designated for the purpose of the automatic surtax 
continue to be taken, as requested, under the existing provisions and 
procedure relating to section 8(2) of the Customs Tariff but that 
these provisions and procedures be amended in the following manner: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


digi ig 


approval of surtax action be at the discretion of the 
Minister of Finance, 


the review of a request for surtax action not exceed twenty 
working days from the day of receipt of the request, 


a standard request format be instituted on the basis of 
consultation between the Horticultural Council and the 
Department of Agriculture, and 


the maximum length of time for imposing a surtax be 
360 days. 


That for every fresh fruit or vegetable in regard to which a 


surtax is imposed, consideration be given as a matter of course to 
sSurtax action in respect of the semi-processed or processed forms of 
that commodity. 
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CHAPTER VI: THE CONSUMER INTEREST 


In its letter of reference, the Board was directed to take 
"into account the general interest of Canadians as consumers" in 
examining the present tariff structure pertaining to the fruit and 
vegetable growing and processing industries. The Board was also 
expected to consider, in its overall assessment of each of the com- 
modities referred to it, those factors affecting consumption. 
Finally, the Board was asked to consider provision for quick action 
to benefit consumers at times when domestic products are in short 
supply. 


During the public sittings held pursuant to Reference 152, 
the Board heard representations on behalf of Canadian consumers by 
the Consumers’ Association of Canada. This association expressed, in 
its submission to the Board, a number of consumer concerns pertaining 
to the level of protection to be provided on fresh and processed 
fruits and vegetables. The association submitted, generally, that 
tariffs should provide only that minimum protection necessary to 
maintain efficient production and processing. It was advocated that 
"protection should consist of the lowest possible tariffs at times 
when Canadian produce is being marketed and no tariffs during seasons 
when no Canadian produce is being marketed."(1) The Consumers’ 
Association also raised some concerns about the adequacy of the three 
existing tariff regions with respect to the application of import 
duties for most fresh fruits and vegetables. 


The Board, in its tariff recommendations, has sought to 
achieve a structure which provides a justifiable degree of protection 
to the primary producer and the processor, on one hand, while mini- 
mizing as much as possible, on the other hand, the cost to the 
Canadian consumer. In considering each individual commodity the 
Board has tried to put into perspective the costs and benefits of 
requested tariff protection by calculating the potential maximum cost 
at the consumer level and relating this to the grower's potential 
benefits. These admittedly rough calculations have enabled the Board 
to gain an insight into the impact of proposed tariff changes. 


A tariff on fresh and processed fruits and vegetables, as 
with a tariff on any product, constitutes a cost to the user or 
consumer, and confers a benefit on the primary producer and/or 
processor. Thus, putting aside the question of the producer's 
interest, it would seem that an elimination of all import duties on 
fresh and processed horticultural products might be in the interest 
of Canadian consumers, inasmuch as this would provide duty-free 
access to competitive imports. However, in the long run the consumer 
is unlikely to have continuing benefit from such free entry. 


The abolition of tariff protection would probably result in 
a substantial contraction in the domestic growing and processing 
industries, and their virtual disappearance in certain high cost 
marginal areas. However, evidence suggests that prices of imported 
fresh produce decline most markedly during the Canadian production 
season in those areas where there is a vigorous, competitive domestic 
horticultural industry. In regions where domestic supplies are not a 
significant factor, as is the case with many vegetables on the 


(1) The brief of the Consumers' Association of Canadayp. lL. 
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Winnipeg market, import prices have been much more firm. It is, 
therefore, conceivable that free entry into Canada would result in 
substantial losses in production and employment while providing 
little benefit to consumers. The Board concluded that moderate 
tariff protection to maintain and to encourage a strong, efficient 
and viable Canadian growing and processing industry, would not be 
inimical to the consumer interest. 


At the same time the Board considered that the permanent 
elimination of "off-season" duties on fresh fruits and vegetables 
would be of very considerable benefit to Canadian consumers. For 
16 fresh fruits and vegetables an "off-season" ad valorem rate is 
currently applicable, in addition to a seasonal duty. This off- 
season rate is usually 10 p.c. In 1973, all off-season tariffs on 
fresh fruits and vegetables were temporarily suspended by budget 
measures introduced at that time. All but six have been reinstated 
subsequently, and these six will again become applicable on June 30, 
1977 unless further suspended. 


The Board has taken the view that off-season duties confer 
little or no direct benefit to growers and constitute an unnecessary 
cost to Canadian consumers. It has accordingly recommended that all 
such duties be eliminated. 


The period during which seasonal duties are applied on 
fresh fruits and vegetables is also of particular interest to 
consumers. While the tariff schedule specifies maximum periods, 
seasonal duties need not apply for this full period. The working 
hypothesis is that each year the seasonal duty will apply only for. 
as long as domestic supplies are available. When there are no 
supplies available there should not be a duty. In actual practice, 
this means that the dutiable period should not begin until that date 
when supplies are expected to be available in considerable volume 
and should be terminated when domestic supplies have run out. The 
Board is of the opinion that there is a need for better provisions 
to ensure, in the consumer interest, that seasonal duties are not in 
force when, as stated in the Minister's letter, "domestic products 
are in short supply.'' The Board has therefore recommended that 
particular attention be paid to the availability of domestic supply 
when the dates for application and removal of seasonal duties are 
being considered. 


Seasonal duties for fresh fruits and vegetables are applied 
on a regional rather than on a national basis. This means that these 
duties are not necessarily in effect for the same duration and period 
at all border points across the country. This method of administering 
the duty is in itself a recognition of the consumer interest, as it 
permits consumers in one region, where local supplies are not yet or 
no longer available, to have duty-free access to imported produce, 
while in other regions where Canadian growers are marketing their 
crop, the seasonal duty is in effect. The Board has rejected the 
Horticultural Council's proposal to reduce the number of tariff 
regions, by combining the Atlantic with the central region, as being 
prejudicial to consumers in the Maritime Provinces. Without making a 
specific recommendation, the Board has suggested there might be merit 
in considering the creation of a separate Prairie region. 
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CHAPTER VII: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TARIFF CHANGES 


The Board recommends: 


1. ‘Thatvsection 15 of the Customs’ Tariff, "An Act Respecting® the 
Duties of Customs,'' R.S. C-41, as amended, be repealed and 
replaced by the following: 


15(1) The Minister may order 
(a) that in lieu of the free rate of duty, the specific 
duty, or ad valorem minimum, as the case may be, provided 
for in tariff items 8701-1, 8703-1, 8705-1, 8707-1, 8709-1 
torS711—-! inclusive, 8713-1 to 8717-1 anclusive, 6/24-1, 
8727-1 to 8730-1 inclusive, 8732-1, 8734-1, 8735-1, 
O/37—1, 8738-1," 8742=1, 9202-1, 9205-1, .9206—-1, 
9211-1, 9213-1, 9215-1, 9216-1, 9218-1 and 9219-1 
shall apply, and 
(b) that with respect to tariff items 8712-1, 8731-1 and 
Gyao-lethe additional duty provided Porvatter tarire 
item 8748-1 shall apply, and 
(ejam that with respect. tovany product falling within: tarife 
items 8721-1, 8723-1, 8740-1, 8747-1 and 9221-1, the 
ad valorem duty shall be suspended and a free rate of 
duty shall apply 
to goods described in the order imported through ports ina 
region or part of Canada during such period or periods as may 
be fixed by the Minister. 


(2) If, before the coming into force of an order under subsection 
(1) (a) or (1) (b), a person purchased goods for importation 
through a port in a region or part of Canada specified in the 
Order, an the expectation in good Taith that the free. rate of 
duty would apply to the goods or that the additional duty would 
Netswapply to the: goods, and; at “the time ol the coming, into 
operation of the order the goods were in transit to the 
purchaser in Canada, the free rate of duty applies to the goods 
or the additional duty does not apply to the goods, notwith- 
standing the order. 


(3) If, before the revocation of an order under subsection (1)(c), 
a person purchased goods for importation through a port in a 
Resioumor wart, or Canada specified in the order, in the ex- 
pectation in good faith that a free rate of duty would apply 
to the goods, and at the time of the revocation of the order 
the goods were in transit to the purchaser in Canada, the free 
rate of duty applies to the goods, notwithstanding the 
revocation of the order. 


2. That tariff item 9505-1 be retained unchanged. 
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3. That Schedule "A" to the Customs Tariff be amended by deleting 
therefrom tariff items 2400-1, 7120-1, 8305-1, 8310-1, 8400-1, 
8500-1, 8701-1 to 8731-1 inclusive, 9201-1 to 9212-1 inclusive, 
9300-1, 9401-1, 9402-1, 9500-1 and 9600-1, together with any 
preambles to or footnotes following the said items and by insert- 
ing therein the following tariff items, preambles and footnotes: 


*#K* 


2400-1 


7120-1 


8400-1 


*”A* 


O42 O11. 


Gnicory Toots, Taw or ;erecn, 
with or without leaves 
ia cla! sigs IAAL sl enana’ ans per pound 
Seed potatoes for propagat- 
ing purposes, under such 
regulations as the 
Minister may prescribe .. 
per one hundred pounds 


Onion sets, the weight of 
the packages to be in- 
cluded in the weight for 
duty per pound 


ceosocoeweeeeee ee 


Vegetables, fresh, in their 
natural state, the weight 
of the packages to be in- 
cluded in the weight for 
duty: 

Asparagus, .O.p-. 


ceoeeeeeeee 


coe owe ee ee ee ewe ew ew 


In any 12 month period 
ending 3lst March, the spe- 
cific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 14 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty is 
POt dn ehrects, 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


ane tets 


Free 


ao vets. 
but not 
less than 
73,2. C- 


Free 


Free 


Most-— 
Favoured- 
Nation General 
Tariff ats 
Free S:.cts. 
SSR KOE Sic Toes, 
Dut not but not 


less than less than 
iouabsc; LOR piec. 
Sires ote bce 
butwnot but not 
less than less than 
Leap «Gn 70 "Dec. 
53 cts. 53 cts. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
ee Die aes PIED eC sy 
or Free or Free 


This heading applies to items 8701-1 to 8748-1 inclusive. 


8702-1 


8703-1 


8704-1 


8705-1 
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BP M.F.N 
Asparagus for processing ...... 
EP ESR a MO A SPREE OE per pound Free Ore Cen 
but not 
less than 
LS pec. 
BEanSe SUADS ta OwDno ois stele ws sos. 8o6 
seis 0) SeteruieWtan: o7c se aBSErets per pound Free DCES. 
but not 
less than 
LORD ae. 
Oe biaes 
In any 12 month period ending 
Jice March, the specifme duty 
or ad valorem duty, as the case 
may be, shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 14 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 
When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five pounds 
or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8748-1. 
Beans, snap, for processing 
Rese chat Meta Cite Neo a) Go 6k ccs sieze per pound Free La es 
but not 
less than 
DOs Dp 3c. 
DOGS pry Os Os ites eres per pound Free Lact. 
but not 
less than 
LO Spee 5 
or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty ‘or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 34 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
efilect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five pounds 
or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8748-1. 


General 


yee. 
DUty HOE 
less than 
15 bey 


Zeus. 
but net 
less than 
LOW pa ony 
or Free 


Reor. 
but not 
less than 
NO” pace 


eit: 
but not 
less than 
LO psu; 
or Free 


8706-1 


8707-1 


8708-1 


8709-1 
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Bae M.F.N 
Beets’ for processing) )...5 .. +5 2.. 
Me PPE Ee Cr ek CET per pound Free lec. 
but not 
less than 
20° oe: 
Broccoli, n.o.p. . per pound Free 2% cts. 
DUE noe 
less than 
Lop ses 
or free 
In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 16 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty ise not in, effect. 
Broccol tt fOr, PLOces Si Nes os x. ster 
Sree ere tien Care per pound Free 13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
IIR Jaad age cee 
Brussels sprouts per pound Free 3 elie. 
but not 
less than 
EL eevee 
or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 20 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty 2s not in efiecs. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five pounds 
or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8748-1. 


General 


Lect. 
but not 
less than 
20 p.Gs 


5S 7 crcs. 
but not 
less than 
SO SDs Oss 
or Free 


oP geyscety, 
but not 
less than 
20 Dees 


s- Ceoe 
but not 
less than 
12e pee 
or Free 


8710-1 


8711-1 


8712-1 
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Cabbage, n.o.p. Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 34 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


Cabbage, Chinese, or Chinese 
lettuce per pound Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
S3iSt March, the specttic duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 30 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the speciiac duty or ad valorem 
duty is mot in vefrect. 


relink OS sts ine Bn onatere tote re ole. cfaner 
When imported in packages five 

pounds or less, each, see addi- 

tional duty following item 


8748-1, which may apply. 


Mone. 


lécts. 
but not 
less than 
Lae errs 
or Free 


1% cts. 
but not 
less than 
Sk one A 
or Free 


Free 


General 


lé cts. 
but not 
less than 
DOs Cag 
or Free 


lt ects: 
but not 
less than 
Pomp Cals 
or Free 


Ora Cre 


8713-1 


8714-1 


NAY 


Bae. M.F.N. 


Carrots, baby, with a maximum 
length not exceeding 43 
ANCHGSS cisteteiow oe ests per pound Free et. 
but not 
less than 
DUOeGes 
or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
abet March,’-the specifierautyacr 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 40 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
errect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages of five 
pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following item 


8748-1. 

Gawmlitlower iit. isaac. per pound Free aero oe 
but not 
less than 
J) eCags 
or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3list March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 20 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five pounds 
or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8748-1. 


General 


lL et. 
DUG TOL 
less than 
aL eCiers 
or Free 


cree 
but not 
less than 
Se Det 
or Free 


8715-1 


8716-1 


8717-1 


eyed 


Celery Free 


eoeceee eee eee eee 


In any 12 month period ending 
Sst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 24 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five pounds 
or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8748-1. 


Corn-on-the-cob per pound Free 


eee ee 


In any 12 month period ending 
3st Mareh, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty 1s mot in erfect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five pounds 
or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8748-1. 
per pound Free 


Cucumbers, 1.0.p- 


In any 12 month period ending 
Slst, March, the. specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 30 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


M.F.N. 


2°-€tsy 
but not 
less than 
NES oyeinas 
or Free 


13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
esi ayer 
or Free 


2% cts. 
but not 
less than 
bas es a atrar 
or Free 


General 


Zeta: 
but not 
less than 
Loy DeGae 
or Free 


13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
[Sis Cae 
or Free 


25 ets. 
buL HOt 
less than 
LED Cay 
or Free 


8718-1 


8719-1 


8720-1 


8721-1 


8722-1 


8723-1 


8724-1 


AZ 


Beaks M.F.N 
Cucumbers for processing ...... 
SA + so tata Sk wis Uelat ess: = a0er8 per pound Free Pet. 
but not 
less than 
LO Specs 
Beow Nant 15 sia siecle os eatete ete letemener eras Free Free 
Escarole, endive and chicory .. Free Free 
ae LC Toth piste arenes obele eeemreleerte sens ten’ Free Ne lee 
When the duty is not suspended 
by virtue of section 15(1)(c) of 
this Act and imported in packages 
five pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following item 
8748-1. 
HOMS eC? Ad vel sete erecktels hr uepeuet iar n sass a Free Free 
WAS Ga asec wie aie 6) ores sal nae emus ier or els Free Sverre 
LECCE: oothycataces ees per pound ,Free | (14 cts. 
but not 
less than 
Le Dace 
or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific ‘duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 20 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages of five 
pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following ~ 
item 8748-1. 


General 


Pa ey ete 
but not 
less than 
ZU apace 


Free 
DOPD.c. 


vats Cue 


20 fp. c. 
5 pac. 


14 cts. 
but not 
less than 
LS.) 6G on. 
or Free 


8725-1 


8726-1 


8727-1 


8728-1 


173 


Bik: M.F.N. 
MUSHROOMS. wiles Dis. |b wisic's clarcleleaiy « 
A nae fea Oe. ae ee per pound 1 ct. 44 cts. 
but not 
less than 
LOM pe. 
Musnrooms for precessine ©... a... 
eee yeopt eye aeas per pound 1 ct. 4% cts. 
but not 
less than 
LO p78 
Onions and shallots, green .... 
ee MRE Medes ospen poundm Frees 2sacts. 
bub not 
less than 
123 ee 
or Free 
In any 12 month period ending 
Sis Mareh, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 22 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 
Onions, Spanish-type, for 
DEOCE SS IO, Vos r.ve ees es per pound Free IB Acts: 
but not 
less than 
1S peer, 
on Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
Slist March, (the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shalilenot be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
aquty is NOt In eltect. 


General 


D. CLS. 
but not 
less than 
i2e ower 


SMM ES 
but not 
less than 
124 Dac. 


2% cts. 
but not 
less than 
Ie ip sens 
or Free 


13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
ESS, 
or Free 


8729-1 


8730~1 


8/311 


174 


Onions, n.@.p., and dry 
Sha WLOC Saw. eis ae a per pound Free 1a csts. 
but not 
less than 
Aiea eto Accra 
or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 46 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages of five 
pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following 


item 8748-1. 
Pay Si Gyo a wtecersasaeiatens 2 per pound Free le cts. 
but not 
less than 
LO2D. er. 
Or Erec 
In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 16 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty ais not dn effect. 
PSUSha PSw. eiview ase cyeh eye <tetere seg es Pree free 


When imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see addi- 
tional duty following item 
8748-1, which may apply. 


General 


1% cts, 
but noL 
less than 
Lee a 
or Free 


12 cts. 
but not 
less than 
TOLD. Ce 
or Free 


Free 


8732-1 


8733-1 


8734-1 


TMS 


BPs M.F.N 
Pea G Meee. ll sips © ess ape eieras 
5 ayo NeR aN 6 50) 0 ec RIE 6 per pound Free ZRCUE 
but not 
less than 
POMOC ea 
orf Free 
In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
Gulytie not in: effect, 
Dede, feces wheuner OL Nok 
shelled or chilled, for 
DEOCESS Ue sks, cpeseies per pound Free Lercie, 
but not 
less than 
L Ore pace 
Peppers, including pimentos 
Pearce uct tei oetvace yeas per pound Free 2oStern 
but not 
less than 
Os pee, 
On res 


In any 12 month period ending 
Olec Maren. the specitic duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
autyeis 100 1nwerrect. 


General 


eaCtee 
DUE net 
less than 
LO pea 
or Free 


Loete 
but not 
less than 
LOs pees 


Ped Se 
but not 
less than 
LOR pec, 
or Free 


8735-1 


0730-1 


8737-1 


76 


BP. 
POtatoes, TiOi pe sega ecne « o° 
. per one hundred pounds 55 cts. 
but not 
less than 
Jeary 
or Free 
In any 12 month period 
ending 3lst March, the spe- 
cific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 52 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not 
in effect. 
When subject to the spe- 
cific duty or ad valorem 
duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or 
less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8748-1. 
Potatoes for processing .<.;% 
per one hundred pounds 55 cts. 
DULYNOE 
less than 
Loe pC. 
REWDeENeS 7 ets ve ve sees per pound Free 


In any 12 month period 
ending 3lst March, the spe- 
cific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 26 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following 
item 8748-1. 


55acts? 
but not 
less than 
Te pror, 
or Free 


OCS: 
but not 
less than 
ts bay bee 


ict. 
but not 
less than 
PUD ec. 
or Free 


General 


13a°ctss 
bute not 
less than 
TOsD eC, 
or Free 


7) fee; 
but not 
less than 
20 prc. 


ects 
but not 
less than 
LORD ce, 
or Free 


8738-1 


8739-1 


8740-1 


8741-1 


8742-1 


La 


Dees MVP .Ne 
RU aD aaevetees teres cer »« per pound Free Let Ge 
but not 
less than 
D Des 
or Free 
In any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 
SPM, kateicte sc eiese voce versie. sineabrrean: «cols Free Free 
When imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see addi- 
tional duty following item 8748-1, 
which may apply. 
Squashes of all kinds, of the 
genus Cucurbita, including 
pumpkins, vegetable marrow 
yg Yal PAW Tere) (o Gell, CURL Aware A Be oP te Free. §Sipsc. 
Sweet potatoes and yanse..<..%. 
eveaeceys per one hundred pounds Free Free 
Oma COGS sil. O. Die) fore wstis <ieus sis hes 
OME TeON nari eee ee per pound Eree. 2s cts. 
DUE T0t 
less than 
1p Cats 
Oran cee 


In any 12 month period ending 
Sst March, thesspecific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 32 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


General 


cw. 
but not 
less than 
Piet. 
or Free 


50> pace 


ES er a oe 


24 cts. 
but not 
less than 
1) DpeCas 
or Free 


8743-1 


8744-1 


8745-1 


8746-1 


8747-1 


8748-1 
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BoP. Mor. General 


Tomatoes for processing ...... 
chekee us euler s eueeete. aneh stare ets per pound Free ets ee, 
but not but not 
less than less than 
lon pec loro c. 
Turnips. and rucabacas vais tse <ceus Free Free SOrp Tce 
Watercress and other cresses .. Free Free BOGD ace 
Wa LOO ED Ge ieheAeetaiace oes ane ters fedece leas Free Free 20ep.C. 
Ole ears 
Of a class or kind produced 
Tih CNS ee EY Ma cyereben ete eon vanes Free Dieser Deis 


Of a class or kind not pro- 
dqucedytine te anada” Sh gees fee ae Free Free Free 


When the beans (snap), beets, 
Brussels sprouts, carrots (baby), 
cauliflower, celery, corn-on-the- 
cob, garlic, lettuce, onions and 
shallots, potatoes or radishes 
specified in items 8703-1, 
8705-1, 8709-1, 8713-1, 8714-1, 
8715=1,: 8/16-1,938721-—1, «87 24-1, 
8729-1, 8735-1 and 8737-1 are 
not admissible free of duty and 
are imported in packages weigh- 
ing five pounds or less, each, 
or when the carrots, parsnips 
or spinach specified in tariff 
items 8712-1, 8731-1 and 8739-1 
are imported in packages weigh- 
ing five pounds or less, each, 
they shall, in addition to any 
Other duty to which they may be 
liable, be subject to a duty of Free DD Cr. LO pec. 


Except that in any 12 month 
period ending 3lst March, this 
duty shall not be applicable to 
carrots for more than 40 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, to parsnips 
for more than 36 weeks which 
may be divided into two 
separate periods, or to spinach 
for more than 12 weeks. 


KK 


9201-1 


9202—1 


9203-1 


9204-1 


9205-1 


1B) 


bes M.F.N 
fruits, tresh, in their natural 
state, the weight of the 
packages to be included in 
the weight for duty: 
yj oy ote eters ee se pOe ae a per pound Free Free 
PEL CONe Sekt) oe Die Fe ee ce ence ands Free 25 cts. 
but not 
less than 
bee aece, 
or Free 
In any 12 month period ending 
Jist March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 10 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 
BOTLCOEG LOT spLOCESS LINO ware c.s ss 
grape en PAR. ne Orta eee per pound Free 13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
We eter 
PES te See ats Pav yal dno ey dueusretetecere ois Free Free 
Gherrues. sSOurm "0... per pound Free 4 cts. 
but not 
less than 
123 pees 
OGet Dee 


In any 12 month period ending 
Bist March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 10 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is: not. in effect. 


This heading applies to items 9201-1 to 9222-1 inclusive. 


General 


Deas 


2% cts. 
but not 
less than 
[2s Dees 
or Free 


14 cts. 
but not 
less than 
Rae er 


Free 


4 cts. 
but not 
less than 
WE Aree 
or Free 


9206-1 


9207-1 


9208-1 


9209-1 


9210-1 


9211-1 


9212-1 
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Cherries, sweet, n.oO.p. 
POM Pw nrars Sa cata ra per pound Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 10 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 


Cherries, sweet, for processing 


fap keene ies Shaan Lene te per pound Free 
GLAENDerE LSS: ays reds a sdlein overeis ie ie esets Free 
SRE DES 5, IP oO cS. (sipls osu evelstele sielataters Free 
GPanes (Cb spr OCS 1110 Wins stain. Free 
Peaches, n.o.p., including 

DECEAVI VES) opie ss unis wie ge tales Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
Sist. March,. the specific. duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 14 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is: not in- eLrece, 


Peaches, including nectarines, 
for processing .... per pound Free 


Sy Went eft 
but not 
less than 
WA wis ore en 
or Free 


acts, 
but not 
less than 
eee. 


Free 
Free 


Free 


SCs. 
Dut WOT 
less than 
2b pee 5 
or Free 


2eGCS. 
but not 
less than 
2a ce 


General 


SECLS. 
but not 
less than 
123) p.e., 
or Free 


cies | 
but not 
less than 
Te pec. 


Free 
Free 


Free 


SeCcLs. 
but. not 
less than 
Zeenece. 
or Free 


Dects. 
but not 
less than 
12a oc. 


9213-1 


9214-1 


9215-1 


9216-1 
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Pears. 0.0.p-. Free 


oeoee eee 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 26 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty a2s.n0l invettect. 


oeoeeereeeeee ee ee © © © 


per pound Free 


oeeeeee 


In any 12 month period ending 
slst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is nol im errect. 


Prune plums, n.o.p- 
POSE Mey stot hee ok Vetpireve (ole 1s per pound Free 


ooce eee eee @ @ 


In any 12 month period ending 
Slst March, the specitic duty of 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained an 
force in excess of 12 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty mie nor ane ecrrect. 


Morn, 


2 CES 
buL’ not 
less than 
125 p-eC.»s 
or Free 


14 cts. 
but not 
less than 
12% pecs 


Zecca. 
but not 
less than 
i2sepe ce. 
or Free 


13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
Wee ree 

or Free 


General 


2 Cts; 
but not 
less than 
124 p-C.»9 
or Free 


13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
LR ape: 


ZCES < 
but not 
less than 
L2s. Doe cs 
or Free 


13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
123 pee. 

or Free 


9217-1 


9218-1 


9219-1 


OZ 


Bare. 
Prune plums for processing ... 
eta atwunl gs Sie seis es DET. POUNC mE ber 
Raspberries and loganberries .. 
sua thl ete «el endiniiy siete ratet aks per pound Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 6 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 


coeeeoereeeee 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 8 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 


M.F.N. General 
Pectes qt cts. 
but not DUE NOL 

less than less than 
124 Fpwes wr l24cpre: 
2% cts. 23 cts. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
[xO Dee te tho eC 
or Free or Free 

a Cts. 3 cts. 
but not but not 

less than less than 

TO ip. c. [Ovpecr- 
or Free or Free 


9220-1 


9221-1 


O222= 


9500-1 


9600-1 
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Dik is 
Strawberries for processing ... 
mialorenedets ereiemtsieter aleve sts per pound Free 
Berries, edible, n.o.p.: 
of a class or kind produced 
vii oey OF: Gate Valk Shy Geen rere Cine ane Free 
of a class or kind not 
preauced ino Canadas .ii5 3... Free 
GAME SeL OES Mame tsar cok ale fared coe eca cons ene Pree 
Eruvts, -f[resh, in their natural 
Sioa LS tata Oa) sueecr s+ 'araceia ca: ares sererers free 


Moar.N« General 


iets. Acta: 
but not but not 

less than less than 
se coy opin ace lD0D ce. 
LORD we. LORE WC. 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free 200 pec. 
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Appendix 
A BReterence: to2, =a Relevant Tariftl LEeEmS: ssi. os\ece ccs 0 sce 
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7120-1 


8305-1 


8310-1 


8400-1 


8500-1 
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S701. 


O702—. 


** (This heading applies to items 8701-1 to 8731-1 incl.) 
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Reference 152 - 


Nomenclature 


Seed potatoes for propagating 
purposes, under such regu- 
lations as the Minister may 
PLESCELDG” <4 s srslcre a crelelsiele e 5's 6 

per one hundred pounds 


Potatoes, in their natural 
SEACGR MeO. Pir oils alvtone ofste sie 
per one hundred pounds 


Sweet potatoes and yams, in 
their natural state. ai. .an. os 
per one hundred pounds 


Onion sets and shallots, in 
their natural state ...5%%s< 
Mushrooms, fresh, the weight 
of the packages to be 
included in the weight for 
CUE Vi meipeesie ers crore oie per pound 
Vegetables, fresh, in their 
natural state, the weight of 
the packages to be included 
in the weight for duty: 
Artichokes 


Asparagus 


In any 12 month period end- 
ine Sist March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 14 weeks 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


awit 


375 cts. 


375 cts. 


Free 


Free 


ete: 


> 


Relevant Tariff Items 


Most- 


Favoured- 


Nation 


Laries 


37% cts. 


375 cts: 


Free 


LO Dire. 


4% cts. 


Free 


34 cts. 
or 
LO GDC. 


Appendix A 


General 


Tarcet 


1D CES. 


15a cts. 


15 cts. 


30%p. Ce 


acts. 


30D ace 


34 cts. 
or 
LOGp sc. 


Tarver 


Items 


8703-1 


8704-1 


8704-1 
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Appendix A (cont.) 
Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 


Braciush Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Nomenclature Tarite Taritt Tari £ 
Beans, green ..... per pound Free is ets. 1g %crs. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period end- 
ine 31st March, the specitic 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 14 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


When subject to specific 
rates of duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 673l—1. 


BEGGS. Gree wisiav sin eses per pound Free erst. Pact. 
or or 
LOnD. Ge LOEDS Gs 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 26 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the 10 
per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


When subject to specific 
rates of duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8731-1. 


From November 19, 1974 to 

June 380, 1977. 

B@CCS «sesosseeses per pound Free dec. ler. 
or or 
Free Free 


Para er 


Items 


8705-1 


8706-1 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation 
Nomenclature fT as i mh taricce 
In any 12 month pertod end- 
tng 31st March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
tn force in excess of 26 weeks 
whteh may be dtvided into two 
separate pertods, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
Specty{te duty tS not in effect. 
Brussels sprouts --per pound Free SCE. 
or 
OM Die. 
or 
Free 
The Free rate shall apply 
during the months of January, 
February, March, April, May 
and June. 
During the remaining months 
in any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 16 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 
When subject to specific 
rates of duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8731-1. 
WAU DACC Ws a isis eerie 6 per pound Free Free 
or 
9/10 ct. 
or 
UO oer 


The Free rate shall apply 
during the months of March 
and April. 


General 
Tanios 


SacCeS. 
or 

NNO water 
or 
Free 


Free 
or 
9/10 ct. 
OF, 

10; pe. 


Tanta 


Items 


8706-1 


8707-1 
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Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation 
Nomenclature ae ae Par ft 


During the remaining months 
in any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 30 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the 10 
per cent duty shall apply when- 
ever the specific duty is not 
in effect. 


From November 19, 1974 to 
dune gO, Lo7 7. 
CORUG GE Tesrcuiiatbsl ts per pound Free 


In any 12 month pertod end- 
ing sist March, the spectfie 
duty shall not be matntatned 
tn force in excess of 30 weeks 
whteh may be divided tnto two 
separate pertods, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
spectfie duty ts not tn effect. 


CAL POtery. ac. eters per pound Free 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 40 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


When subject to specific 
rates of duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8731-1. 


Appendix A (cont.) 


9/10 ct. 
or 
Free 


Orotcae 
or 
Free 


General 
Tana 


G/10 GG. 
or 
Free 


het: 
or 
Free 


TSriet 


Items 


8708-1 


6/7 09—1 


8/710—1 


LOE 


Reference 152 - 


Nomenclature 


Caulillewer e.as..5 Per pound 


The Free rate shall apply 
during the months of January, 
February, March, April and 
May. 


During the remaining months 
in any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 20 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the 10 
per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


When subject to specific 
rates of duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8731-1. 


CENT yararetele everest ssi per pound 


In any 12 month period end- 
ine 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


aioe 


Free 


Free 


in force in excess of 24 weeks, 


and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


Corn on the cob ... per pound 


Free 


Appendix A (cont.) 


Relevant Tariff Items 


Most- 


Favoured- 


Nation 


Tari § 


2 @QiEe 
or 
LO Dae. 
or 
Free 


Ie Ch ch Ve 
or 
Free 


13 cts. 
or 
Free 


General 


Tati rr 


Bet. 
or 
LOS pie. 
or 
Free 


Z2eCcusc 
or 
Free 


14 cts. 
or 
Free 


Tanvitt 
Items 


8711-1 


o/ L241 


S71 - 


8714-1 


Lo2 


Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Nomenclature Taritt Taraicet Vari inr 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 12 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


When subject to specific 
rates of duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8731-1. 


Cucumbers when imported by 
manufacturers for use in 
the manufacture of pickles 


OF PLEServVesii). Mast wie ence Free LAO ors Z05p. 6s 
Cucumbers, n.o.p. «+per pound Free Rete. Phen Toketes 
or Or 


LOTD es COCR Cr 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 22 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the 10 
per cent duty shall apply when- 
ever the specific duty is not 
in effect. 


Beoplant Si sles er beleive Mate sferetete OMe Cis 10 p.c. S0mp.c. 
or or or 
Free Free Free 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the ad valorem 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 8 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the ad valorem duty 
isi not in effect. 


HOVSErAdLSIY siele.clc.clerets rele afer clare Free Free SO0De Gs 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Taritt ential Nation General 
Items Nomenclature Tarite TarieT Taviee 
8715-1 SBE Cee veces wie wieeere per pound Free “oC ts soo atts 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 26 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
Separate periods and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


When subject to specific 
rates of duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8731-1. 


8716-1 Okra eeoeceoeeoeeeeoeeeeee eee es ee Free Free a0 peCe 

8717-1 Onions, n.o.p. ... per pound Free 13 ‘cts. 13 cre. 
or or 

OSD ace LOT pees 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3list March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 44 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the 10 
per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
nov in -ertect. 


From November 19, 1974 to 
June oU, 1977. 


8717-1 Onions, n.O.p. .-. per pound Free ip eta. Genero. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month pertod end- 
ing 31st March, the spectftc 
duty shall not be matntatned 
in force in excess of 44 weeks 
whieh may be divided tnto two 
separate pertods, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 


spectfic duty ts not tn effect. 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
TALE’ ential Nation General 
Items Nomenclature dew ds ihe woaritet and fe 
8718-1 Parsley @eeee*e*eeoee#eeseee2rv7eegeeeees Free 10 p.eC.e 30 pec. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the ad valorem 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 16 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the ad valorem duty is 
not in effect. 


8719-1 PRESSE 5 ietecere jsee per pound “Free Free Free 
8720-1 Peas Sreen i esc. per pound Free 2ucts. 2Cuas 
or or 
Leap ses LOR ae. 
or or 
Free Free 


The Free rate shall apply 
during the months of October, 
November, December, January, 
February, March and April. 


During the remaining months 
in any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in force 
in excess of 12 weeks, and the 
10 per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


When subject to specific 
rates of duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8731-1. 


From November 19, 1974 to 
JUNC OU, ley ve 
8720-1 Pege, qreen (t.<ccosper pound Hree 2 ets. a Cts. 
or or 
Free Free 


dkeben laine 
Items 


8721-1 


87 22=1 


8722-1 


8723-1 


ee) 


Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation 
Nomenclature oa fF 


In any 12 month pertod end- 
tng 31st March, the spectfic 
duty shall not be matntatned 
in force in excess of 12 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the spectfte duty ts 
NOt tn effect. 


POD DET Ge ters crs ccree 6 eis per pound Free 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 8 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in. errect. 


RUGUDA TD eves c's pie 0 6's per pound Free 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 10 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


From November 19, 1974 to 
June 30, 1977. 
GUNS ATO oe acurursearntee Le per pound Free 


In any 12 month pertod end- 
ing 31st March, the spectftc 
duty shall not be maintatned 
in force tn excess of 10 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the spectfte duty ts 
not in effect 


Spinach .cccccecscccceces eas Free 


Appendix A (cont.) 


Davee 


le 


or 


LO: pee. 


Free 


ct. 


General 


Varirr 


CE. 
or 
LOOpE Cs. 


die 


J0T DR ec. 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 


Briseisin Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 
Taritet ential Nation General 
Items Nomenclature Tariff TATare Tariff 
8724-1 Tomatoes .Gc0 cess Per ypOUNd.™ BeiLee Free Free 
Or or 
13 cts. 13 cts. 
or Or 


LOVE .c. 10) p.c. 


The Free rate shall apply 
during the months of January, 
February and March. 


During the remaining months 
in any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 32 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


8725-1 WALCECT SSG sds 64 sisis's'e siarete © Free Free 30 pec. 

8726-1 Whitloofieocr endive 2%. ..0 Nene Free Pree 30 p.c. 

8727-1 BGO GG cairns oc ss oon sis weiss Gers Free LOS eC. 50 pc. 
or or 

Free Free 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the ad valorem 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 16 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the ad valorem duty 
ie noteineblect. 


8728-1 Green onions ..... per pound Free Isctee 13 cts. 
or or 
Diss LO pec. 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 44 weeks 
which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the ad 
valorem duty shall apply when- 
ever the specific duty is not 
in effect. 


Tarie££ 
Items 


8728-1 


3729-1 


8730-1 


SijiL 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation 
Nomenclature TarLtt Taritt 


From November 19, 1974 to 

dune 30, 1977. 

Green ONLONS sn. per pound Free 13 cts. 
or 
Free 


In any 12 month pertod end- 
tng 31st March, the spectfic 
duty shall not be matntatned 
tn force in excess of 44 weeks 
whteh may be divided into two 
separate pertods, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
Speciiie duty 16 not tnseffect. 


IRiaicdistte| @iGiereben ens ehevederclelelerereelerere Free LOS. Cx 
or 
Free 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the ad valorem 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 26 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the ad valorem duty is 
not in effect. 


ENOL D's ede tetatetere sepa as aie leveuh tener: Free Free 


MQ ieiceh pelvieleipheters slehar ays eis le siokers ie Free Free 


When the beans (green), 
beets, Brussels sprouts, 
Catrote .cauliflower, corn 
on the cob, lettuce or peas 
specified in. items .3/03=-1, 
8704-1, 8705-1, 8707-1, 
8708-1, 8710-1, 8715-1 and 
8720-1, are subject to the 
specific rates of duty and 
are imported in packages 
weighing five pounds or less, 
each, they shall be subject 
to an*additienal duty “ote... Free Se patee 


General 


hae. 


13 cts. 
or 
Free 


30 pc. 
or 
Free 


SO Denes 


SO pac. 


LOT pit. 
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Appendix A 
Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Tanicet ential Nation 
Items Nomenclature Tacice Panis 
*k Fruits, fresh, in their natural 
State, the weight of the 
packages to be included in 
the weight for duty: 
9201-1 AUC LEO CE seiste sate ». per pound Free 1s cts. 
or 
Free 
In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 10 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 
9202-1 Cherries, sour ... per pound Free ects. 
or 
Free 
In any 12 month period end- 
ine 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 10 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
noL sin eiliect. 
9203-1 Cherries, sweet .. per pound Free 2 ctsé 
or 
PUG. Ce 
In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 7 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 
9204-1 Cranberries Sate «© 6 orate tele are elatane Free 5 peCe 


** (This heading applies to items 9201-1 to 9212-1 re les) 


(cont. ) 


General 


Tarver’ 


14 cts. 
or 
Free 


BV@re. 
or 
Free 


2°CES: 
or 
LUFD.e. 


Loup. 
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Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
Bricish Most-— 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Taritt ential Nation General 
Items Nomenclature Tarver Lari gigs. as tS 
9205-1 Peaches)... seaeus per pound, Free 15 cts. 13 cts. 
or or 
LOU pecs LO py ee 
or or 
The Free rate shall apply Free Free 


during the months of November, 
December, January, February, 
March and April. 


During the remaining months 
in any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 14 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


9206-1 PEAT Si trniss viccesiere Per pound . Free Free Free 
or or 
Heeger LAG. 
or or 


LO TG. Cs LORD. 


The Free rate shall apply 
during the months of March, 
April, May and June. 


During the remaining months 
in any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 22 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


Australian Trade Agreement 
Durtng the months of 
February, March and April ... 

Free 


British Preferential Tartff 
during the other months of 
the year. 


Tavart 


Items 


g20/—2 


9206—1 


O21 0-1. 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation 
Nomenclature Tanat © ler Ler 


New Zealand Trade Agreement 
Durtng the months of 
February, March, Aprtl 
CrIG AMA 5 eres ai ey ea ree 


Brittsh Preferenttal Tartff 
durtng the other months of 
the year. 


Unton of South Africa Trade 
Agreement 
During the months of 
February, March and 


Aprul Sram. eagisve Safer saee 
PAMITIS Myke teus tetera s one veiel a cecoie ake Free LO. D.C 
or 
Free 
In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the 10 per 
cent duty shall not be main- 
tained in force in excess of 
12 weeks, and the Free rate 
shall apply whenever the 10 
per cent duty is not in effect. 
Prune: plume %...4.. per pound Free Ps cts. 
or 
Free 
In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 12 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not Anveffeck. 
Raspberries and loganberries 
ete sevier bsp een een Dem pDOUlG Shree 21Cta. 
or 


LOS. cC. 


General 


Taisen 


LORD ec. 
or 
Free 


KH 
tie 


cts. 
or 
Free 


ZeCeS. 
or 
LOSDe Ce 
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Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 
Britisn Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Taritt ential Nation General 
Items Nomenclature Taeret Wee We aes By hw Tariet 


In any 12 month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 6 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


From November 19, 1974 to 
June 30, 1977. 


9210-1 Raspberrtes and loganberrtes 
SERS Me CREE per pound Free Bo CUS. 2 Cbs. 
or or 
Free Free 
In any 12 month pertod end- 
tng lst March, the spectfic 
duty shall not be matntatned 
tn force tn excess of 6 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the spectfic duty ts 
NMOl. tn efyeet. 
9211-1 St EAwneLriese.wis per pound Free Free Free 
or or 
1-3/5 cts. 1-3/5acts. 
or or 


LOtpee. LOVOsce 


The Free rate shall apply 
during the months of September, 
October, November, December, 
January, February and March. 


During the remaining months 
in any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 6 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty gisenot in effect, 


9212-1 Berries.) Gdible, 1.0.p. «-... Free Free ZOLDSC. 
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Appendix A (concl.) 
Reference 152 - Relevant Tariff Items 


BO TLE ILS) AM) Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariff ential Nation General 
Items Nomenclature DaGgi§ lanier, Taeire 
9300-1 Apples, fresh, in their 
natural state, the weight 
of the packages to be 
included in the weight for 
CUE Y seca eletecn ss sses PEL RpOUNnd Free Free Hak a 
Grapes, fresh, in their 
natural state, the weight 
of the packages to be 
included in the weight for 
duty: 
9401-1 Vitis. Viniterarspecies, ..... 
Eh ap iatadtvebave fevers sees sper pound Free Free 2aCtS. 
9402-1 Vitis Labrusca species ..... 
gcbarelacetevenetej at aiete ssee per pound Free leet. Lvct. 
or or 
In any 12 month period end- Pree Free 


ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 15 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


9500-1 Cantaloupes and muskmelons, the 
weight of the packages to be 
included in the weight for 


Cutty ieee otek oe .. per pound’ Free 1fcts. 1% cts. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in force 
in excess of 8 weeks, and the 
Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty is not in 
effect. 


9505-1 Melons, n.0.p. s«cssecoes Gach” Pree Free STCLas 


9600-1 Fruits, fresh, in their natural 
States ln. OcPel we vce etawiesices FELee LIapeCe Z200D2G. 


GATT Free 


e@oeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese ese ee @ 
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Appendix C 
Remission of Duties 


Pursuant to section 17 of the Financial Administration Act, 
the Governor General in Council, upon recommendation of the Minister 
of Finance and the Treasury Board, may order the duties paid by 
Canadian processors on fresh fruits and vegetables imported for 
processing to be remitted. ''Fruits and Vegetables Remission Orders" 
are published in the Canada Gazette. 


Upon receiving a submission for remission of duty, the 
Minister of Finance and the Treasury Board recommend remission when 
they are satisfied that such imports could not have been obtained 
domestically. This determination is arrived at following consultation 
with other government departments, e.g., Agriculture Canada, and with 
the organizations representing growers and processors. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association and The Canadian 
Horticultural Council have established a joint committee for the 
purpose of examining prospective requests for remission of duty and 
subsequently advising government. A request will be supported if the 
processors meet the following criteria: 


1.(a) that they have legally contracted in Canada for their 
total annual crop requirements; and 


(Db) that due to crop conditions beyond their control, they 
were unable to secure such contracted amounts, first from contract 
growers or secondly from other reasonably accessible sources in 
Canada. 


2. In any one year, a processor may apply for remission of duty 
on that tonnage of raw product not available in Canada that is 
required to bring their total tonnage for processing up to 100 per 
cent average of the best three years of the past five years. Duty 
Willemot ibe remitted on any part of the importation that exceeds this 
amount. Certification must be supplied that proves that the entire 
requirements had been contracted for during the year in question. If, 
however, contracts for Canadian production represents more than 110 
per cent, the Committee may take this into account in determining the 
amount of remission of duty that qualifies. 


3. That such imported tonnage of raw product is consigned to the 
processor as the importer of note and is not for resale on the fresh 
market or divertible to the fresh market; and 


i. That the factory door price of the imports after the duty has 
been remitted is not less than that paid for similar quality Canadian 
products. 


With respect to newly established processors with less than 
three years operating experience, and to whom the 110 per cent 
criteria above would not be applicable, guidelines would be based on 
his contracted acreage from the period of commencement of his opera- 
tion. Moreover, where the price may not truly reflect higher grades 
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or qualities of certain imported products, this factor will be taken 
into account when considering requests for remission of duty on 
specific crops. It is the responsibility of the importer to supply 
evidence to support grading documentation. 


The following table lists the applications approved since 


1968. 
Remission of Duty Program: Applications hantoueara 
Year of Estimated 
Importation Proauct Quantity Duty Remitted 
OOO MLD. $ 
1968 Peaches oT 17,400 
Pears Ly 8,000 
1969 Peaches a ES 64,300 
Pears Onis 45,600 
Strawberries DAGGG 63,200 
Peppers, red & 
green 400 4,000 
1970 Prune plums 930 ca OO0 
LOT2 Green beans Ze lUG 36,000 
Cucumbers Hoe WA 24 000 
Tomatoes 563 8,000 
Prune plums 330 4,700 
Pears Loy, 900 
Grapes 1,069 L200 
Strawberries 329 8,900 
1973 Sweet cherries 42 800 
Pears 6.05. D620, 
Strawberries 257 5,000 
Broccoli 207 1700 
Cauliflower 119 900 
Cucumbers 1976 16,600 
Asparagus a, 300 153), 200 
Silverskin onions 
(pickled) B25 13,900 
1974 Broccoli 145 2,000 
Beets 589 dapat s. 
Cucumbers 25h oT 24,700 
Pears Ga220 625200 
Asparagus 3.205 1A LOO 
Beans Pe eye Ne: 40,600 
Strawberries 248 8,700 
Silverskin onions 
(pickled) aco 20,700 
L975 Asparagus 4,577 175,600 
Apricots Fai L000 
Pears tee LL 17,300 
Silverskin onions 
(pickled) 84 Peg t-00 
Cucumbers W232 L25800 


(a) Based on information supplied by the Department of Finance. 
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List of Marketing Boards for Fruits and Vegetables in Canada, by 
Province, and Regulated Commodities; 1975 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


EruLe: 


British Columbia Cranberry Marketing Board: 


cranberries, fresh and processing 


British Columbia Coast Vegetable Marketing Board: 


strawberries for processing 


British Columbia Tree Fruit Marketing Board: 


fresh and 

processing: apples 
apricots 
cherries 
peaches 
pears 


British Columbia Grape Marketing Board: 


grapes for processing 


Vegetables: 


British Columbia Coast Vegetable Marketing Board: 


fresh: beets 

cabbage 

carrots 

celery 

onions 

parsnips 

potatoes 

turnips (rutabagas) 
cucumbers (hothouse) 
tomatoes (hothouse) 


processing: beans, bush 
corn, sweet 
peas, green 
potatoes 
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British Columbia Interior Vegetable Marketing Board: 


fresh: asparagus e. tron squash 
beets eggplant pumpkins 
cabbage onions turnips 
cauliflower parsnips vegetable marrow 
carrots pepper PuCCH Ls 
celery potatoes 


cucumbers (field and hothouse) 
tomatoes (field and hothouse) 


British Columbia Mushroom Marketing Board: 


mushrooms, fresh and processing 


ALBERTA 
Frusct: 


No boards 


Vegetables: 


Alberta Fresh Vegetable Marketing Board: 


fresh: cabbage 
carrots 
corn, sweet 
cucumbers 
onions 
parsnips 
radishes 
turnips (rutabagas) 


Alberta Vegetable Growers Marketing Board: 


processing: asparagus 
beans, green and wax 
beets, red 
cabbage 
carrots 
cauliflower 
corn, sweet 
cucumbers 
peas, green 
pumpkins 
tomatoes 


SASKATCHEWAN 


No boards 
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MANITOBA 


Fruit: 


No boards 


Vegetables: 
Manitoba Root Crop Producers" Marketing Board: 


fresh: carrots 
onions 
parsnips 
turnips (rutabagas) 
radishes 
potatoes 


Manitoba Vegetable Producers' Marketing Board: 


fresh: asparagus lettuce 
beets onions, green 
Brussels sprouts pepper 
corn Sweet pumpkins 
chinese cabbage squash 
red and green cabbage tomatoes 
celery vegetable marrow 
cucumbers 


ONTARIO 


Preudt. 


Ontario Berry Growers' Marketing Board: 


processing: strawberries 
raspberries 


Ontario Fresh Fruit Growers' Marketing Board: 


fresh: peaches 
pears 
plums 
prunes 
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Ontario Fresh Grape Growers' Marketing Board: 


fresh: grapes 


Ontario Grape Growers' Marketing Board: 


processing: grapes 


Ontario Tender Fruit Growers' Marketing Board: 


processing: cherries 
peaches 
pears 
plums and damsons 
prunes 


Vegetables: 


Ontario Asparagus Growers’ Marketing Board: 


processing: asparagus 


Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers' Marketing Board: 


hothouse: cucumbers 
tomatoes 


Ontario Vegetable Growers' Marketing Board: 


processing: beans, green, wax, and lima 
beets, red 
cabbage 
carrots 
COIR, ESWeEeL 
cauliflower 
peas, green 
pumpkins 
squash 
tomatoes 
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QUEBEC 


Priet: 


Fédération des Producteurs de Bleuets du Saguenay - Lac St-Jean: 


fresh and 
processing: blueberries 
Vegetables: 
Office des Producteurs de Tomates du Québec: 


fresh and 
processing: tomatoes 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fruit: 


New Brunswick Apple Marketing Board: 


all apples, fresh and processing 


Vegetables: 


No boards 


NOVA SCOTIA 


No boards 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Froeit: 


No boards 


Vegetables: 
Prince Edward Island Vegetable Commodity Marketing Board: 


fresh: turnips 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 
No boards 
Source: Study by Peter L. Arcus, Dept. of Agricultural Economics, 


University of British Columbia, Dept. of Agriculture and 
Tariff Board. 
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Appendix Table 1 


Vegetables: Average Acreage and Per Cent Change in Acreage, 


by Commodity, Average 1961-65, 1966-70 and 1971-75 
% Change in Acreage 


1966-70 1961-65 
Average Acreage to to 

1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1971-75 1971-75 

Potatoes 290,360, 309,360" (263.220 -14.9 - 9.3 
Peas 54, 556 Dee lee DOs 492 Wet eo ae a 
Sweet Corn 54,628 59,956 69,697 +16.2 +27.6 
Tomatoes Roe 27, e2o0bow =e) 90%, igus -16.0 
Snap Beans 225150 25,304 23.220 = 8.2 5 oe TA | 
Sub-Total B 164,509" 160,446 177,250 EF 5.2 ce adel 

CG. Garrots 127,676 12,980 Loo eo. +2059 
Celery Peas euze Lis. = 1.3 - 5.5 
Lettuce A, 926 45920 5,148 + 4.6 sat eas 
Onions 9,074 8,818 sipolere) - 2.9 — Dil 
Sub-Total C 28,054 27,846 307339.) 4-950 sane hae 

D. Asparagus 33930 Bee) a, OlZ see =i is 2 
Beets Cy NG) Ze eae 2,306 4D eho -13.0 
Cabbage Fe 296 P6954 S990. (a7 25 +2475 2 
Cauliflower PAPRS aye 3,020 OA Oe wee ese0 +iL5.8 
Cucumbers 9,688 10,004 OF 305 s/t.) =e 
Parsnips 684 570 DLO -10.5 -25.4 
Spinach 1,064 866 863 - 0.3 -18.9 
Sub-Total D 28,202 27,908 295056 +41 Tones 

E. Turnips LG; 730 11,804 8,621 -27.0 -48.6 
Sub-Total D & E EOS 39, 02 B15 Ons = 5.52 -16.4 

Total 7h, b,6.D) 62 526.055 545,360) 508,486 - 6.8 cep eee 

total s,C,D £ E 237,095" 236,006) (2452266 © re oe0 aaa ed 

Totad, GD & E 134106 G70 00 68,016 +-0.7 = 115.0 

Rotel G&D DO yI26 55,754 59,395 + 6.5 +11.4 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada, Agriculture Canada and 
Provincial Sources. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Vegetables: Percentage Change in Average Acreage, by 
Commodity, by Region, 1961-65 to 1971-75 


Canada Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies B.C. 


a -ee 


= Neg ete = 

A. Potatoes = 953 + 2.3 -32.8 -15.9 4S oe 2S 
B. Peas ce oie +2736 — 3.1 +26.4 -47.0 -19.8 
Sweet Corn e2dei0 a ea ae ag aren +7 1.6 -48.7 - 3.9 
Tomatoes -16.0 - 35.4 -22.2 -13.0 -50.8 -67.8 
Snap Beans +a. 7 + 6.8 - 6.4 34.3 ae +1820 
Sub-Total B cre alfa! +e20s2 SO) ALA -47.8 -13.0 

CG. Carrots +20 0 +106.8 2d ef +136.9 - 9,3 
Celery = Ds) - +-10'..4 =. -24.3 -~ 2.1 
Lettuce ae ECS) ea PAN -19.8 -78.8 +28.8 
Onions = 9.57 - sae yeas = 7426 =—4he6 wrl2.3 
Sub-Total C Oe atoll aay Sass) - 7.3 -23.1 + 9.3 

D. Asparagus Ore - toes 6 -16.1 +o 9.1, ) tobe 
Beets -13.0 ar ad AE -10.2 -23.8 -26.7 -32.6 
Cabbage 2A SZ he Oe a0 0 iMate a eg =22.9 wrbOe) 
Cauliflower tLe +139) le $5 oi =-22.9 +47 <1. 
Cucumbers - 3.9 - 58.8 ards ae) - 4.9 -43.0 -24.0 
Parsnips -25.4 + 45.6 oF -49.2 -42.1 
Spinach Sloe? - - 6.8 =16.3 - =-50.0 
Sub-Total D ae ets se eh gS) AD D2 = 8.7] =21.0 +2352 

Ee. Turnips -48 .6 TL Ses) +1029 -45.8 ~15.2 led 
Sub-Total D& E -11.9 - 60.8 oe 6 2 -20.2 1953 “+27 
Totals, BC.D © k= 3.7 0.3 =14 3) ~ +45 - 7.4 = 2.2 

Total B.C,DI& bo 3.2 - 10.2 +0356. — ed -41.3 - 5.3 

Total C,p & E ae) - 48.8 elie -16.0 -21.3 +16.6 

Total € & D +564 + 381.4 2567 =" Bid. -22.2 +17.0 


Source: Derived from Appendix Tables 1 and 3. 
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Appendix Table 6 


Vegetables: Number of "Census Farm" Vegetable Growers, 


and Acreage, by Commodity, 1971 


Number Acreage 
of (4) per 
Growers Acreage Grower 
A. Potatoes 120447 209,619 ag ea 
B. Peas 2, 303 48,696 2A 
Sweet Corn a0 L0 69,579 Ped 
Tomatoes ee oy, 20,215 4.9 
Snap Beans 2,912 24,766 8.5 
Sub-Total B (16,622) V/L e256 TOR 
Cu SCarrors Se ON EF) eo LO, 4.3 
Celery 403 deel Pied 
Lettuce L766 De 2a ee 
Onions 2,080 8,988 a3 
Sub-Total C C7321) Moire Wied 3.9 
D. Asparagus 950 4 2.5 4.4 
Beets etch ie il 2.905 Loss 
Cabbage 34500 9,341 2 
Cauliflower 1,408 Srey eye eee 
Cucumbers 7, 600 9,948 1.8 
Parsnips Aa a oe 
Spinach SUZ 645 Zak 
Sub-Total D (13,871) 30/975 De. 
Ew, Turnips A on 9.200 Diet 
Sub-Total D & E- (16,484) 40,156 vgs 
Total B.C. D.stk (hesieo, Ba 254,606 1556 


(a) Figures in brackets are for use in calculating average acreage only. 
The number of growers are not additive because one grower may be 
producing more than one type of vegetable. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1971. 
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Appendix Table 9 


Vegetables: Average Production and Per Cent Change in Production, 


by Commodity, Average 1901-65), 1966-70 and 1971-75 


% Change 
in Production 
1966-70 1961-65 
Average Production to to 


Provincial Sources. 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1971-75 1971-75 
- thousand pounds - - per cent - 

A. Potatoes 4 6037 320° “552245 900)4.8765360 =n Taleo 

B. Peas 127 39) 34 134,458 a Qe e532 0 Feo pa Ne aay! 

Sweet Corn 578,013 448,604 a2T SOF FIG 2 +3749 

Tomatoes 803,636 rho ea ey 8053577 +950 OS 

Snap Beans 79,175 LOL 734 0355/7 - 8.0 +18.2 

Sub-Total B L.eo68,00), b,423,915) 1,565,293 “+ 9.9 +12 ci 

Ge, Carrots 309,719 3445113 376,376 ar de hee 5 gt Ar 

Celery 43,665 41,574 48.776). #1723 a a Cl rf 

Lettuce 57,564 56.1. 51. 68,249 +2176 +18.6 

Onions 223,748 216,223 20636359") = ..o - 8.7 

Sub-Total C 634,696 658,061 697,740 + 6.0 + 9.9 

D. Asparagus 6,435 5,266 6,199 OL = 3.7 

Beets 49,982 AO, a2 £00284 "+3054 -19.4 

Cabbage i, ode 15350930 L775, 498 +14.0 todo 

Cauliflower 33,158 36,340 355704 - 1.6 seo 

Cucumbers OR oath 12035791 13050799 a7 a, +307 

Parsnips 14,670 12,158 O94) -18.2 -32.2 

Spinach L373 Lao 5,708 -22.4 -49 .8 

Sub-Total D 323,454 Swisher) 403,472 -*a7.3 2A 

Ee Turnips 400,942 Pipe eres lia) 202,963 =28.1 -49.4 

Sub-Total D & E 724,396 658, 156 606,435 - 7.8 -16.3 

Total A,B,C,D & 7,350,973 7,965,030 7,745,5828 = Zed Sc ii 

Total B,C,D & E 2,747,653. 25,740,130 2,869,468) + 4.7 + 4.4 

Total ©,D &-E 13595092, t,3016,217. 173045175 =O. - 4.0 

Total GC $2) O58, 150) 1 034,040" SL eLOl 212. 4 16.5 +14.9 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada, Agriculture Canada and 
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Appendix Table 12 


Vegetables: Average Production by End-Use, by Commodity, 
Average 1961-65 and 1971-75 


Production for 
Fresh market 


(a) 


Potatoes 


Peas 

Sweet Corn 

Tomatoes 

Snap Beans 
Sub-Total 


Carrots 
Celery 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Sub-Total 


Asparagus 
Beets 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Cucumbers 
Parsnips 
Spinach 
Sub-Total 


Turnips 


B 


C 


D 


Sub-Total D & E 


Total Ash, 
Tetaie. DG, 
Total Cy) 
Total Ges 


C 
D 
& 
D 


> 


mew 


& 
E 


ie 


1961-65 


3,201,639 


306 
68,950 
144,084 
13,873 
22714 


255,422 
37,532 
57,564 

219,625 

570,143 


2341. 
26,256 
125,105 
28,447 
20,521 
14,670 
8,310 
225,650 


399,582 


625,232 


We Ole 227 
1,422,588 
1105), 375 


eyes 


Provincial Sources. 


Production for 


Derived from Statistics Canada, Agriculture Canada and 


Processing , 
°1971=75 1961-65 1971-75 
- thousand pounds - 
2,667,182 598,488 1,516,841 
205 127,428 144,627 
68,299 309,063 453,008 
72,081 659,552 733,496 
12128 65,305 81,449 
15257199 Pele LOl, 348) SE 4128880 
299,846 54,297 76,530 
40,613 6,133 8,163 
68,249 - - 
201,864 Lai 22475 
610,572 64,553 87,168 
2-570 4,094 3,629 
tod 78 23,726 30-113 
155,491 L310 20,000 
29,020 gla 6,744 
25,839 49,900 104,240 
9,947 = _ 
3,801 3,063 1,907 
236,839 97,804 166,633 
200,963 1,360 2,000 
437,802 99,164 168,630 
38669269. © 11923. 553 e185 209 
1-901 ,08 76 = 1.325.005) | Wile 6oseo7 Ss 
1,0483374 WAS aly 255,798 
847,411 1625357 253,801 
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Unit Farm Value, by Commodit 


Vegetables 


% Change 
1971 to 
1975 


% Change 


%Z Change 


1966-70 to 
1971-75 


1961-65 to 


Average 
1975 » 1971-75 1971-75 


Average Average 


1973 1974 


1972 


1971 


1961-65 1966-70 


- per cent - 


- cents per pound - 


+100.0 +205.9 


1.3 key Sik Bry ass, Dale Es +°80.0 


aes) 


Potatoes 


A. 


fee ea +120.8 


+2669 
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10.6 


ge) 8.7 
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Peas 
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+ 44,4 + 84,2 


+792 69 
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30 
eras) 
2a, 
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Tomatoes 


+ 75.6 
+9243 
+ 85.7 


sls 3G 


+ 542 
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oe 
Dee 
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sare ahs 
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Sub-Total B 
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Deo 
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Sts) 
Sok 
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Let 
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Celery 


+100.0 


6.6 
Ser. 


Sige: 
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50.0 


ES) 
De 
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6.9 
es 
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Appendix Table 28 


Additional Domestic Acreage Required to Displace 


Imports, by Commodity, Average 1971-1975 (a) 


Total Acres required Acres required 
Acres for Fresh for Processed Total 
1971-75 Competing Imports Imports Acreage required 
—2cnes = "i -acres-— Wi —acres-— fo 
(b) 
Potatoes 263-220 156738 6.0 33550 sieht salient 7.3 
Peas 56,432 284 Oso 827 Us Leis ca0 
Sweet Corn 69,697 leer i.6 729 Lek 2,002 239 
Tomatoes 27,901 3,020 26,0 14,234 a0 19,254 69.0 
Snap Beans 23,220 713 3.3 467 Ze0 1,240 SHS 
Sub-Total B 177,250 75200 bol 16,257 Mey! 23,607 E33 
Carrots TSS 19 Ne Bere, 1030 930 6.0 2,485 L620 
Celery L,its 196 L726 - = 196 176 
Lettuce 5,148 Veo5) 14335 - = 7,301 143.5 
Onions 85909 B,747 43.8 - = 3747 43.8 
Sub-Total C 30,339 12,885 AD 930 ie 13.815 45°55 
Asparagus 3,612 4,608 127.6 603 16.7 Sele 144.3 
Beets \© 2500 164 Tek - = 164 real 
Cabbage 8,990 3,640 40.5 - = 3,640 40.5 
Cauliflower 3,418 318 o53 - = 318 9.3 
Cucumbers 95305 1,960 Pao t 364 a2 25324 29.0 
Parsnips 510 88 1 is - - 88 17-3 
Spinach 863 ze 24.4 664 26.9 875 101.4 
Sub-Total D 28,998 10,989 37.9 13631 2.0 £2,620 Ta eats. 
Turnips 8,621 68 0.8 - ~ 68 0.8 
Sub-Total D&E 375619 PL Oay 29.4 1,631 4.3 12,688 Bed 
Total A,B,C,D & E 508,428 47,030 cee, 22,5368 4.4 69,398 13.6 
Total -&,G,0 602 245,208 415292 12.8 18,818 Led 50,110 20.4 
Total C,D & E 67,955 233942 3532 2,961 528 26,503 39.0 
Total C & D 59,337 23,874 40.2 2551 4.3 326,435 44.6 


(a) Based on Average Canadian Yield, 1971-75. 

(b) Total acreage including Seed Potatoes. 

(c) Based on average 1971-74 data. 

Source: Derived from Statistics Canada, Agriculture Canada and 


Provincial Sources. 
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? Appendix Table 31 


a ae 
Vegetables: Processed inperies ) as a Percentage of Total 
Canadian Production and Canadian Production for 


Processing, Average 1961=65 and 1971575 fae 


Processed Imports as a Percentage of: 
Total Canadian Canadian Production 


Production for Processors 
1961-65 1971-75 1961-65 1971-75 


- per cent - 

A Pacatose?? 1.0 rie tee 435 
B. Peas 0.6 1 0.6 hie 
Sweet Corn 0.6 Le OF7 TP2 
Tomatoes Boee a reZO 28.3 56.0 
Snap Beans 2.6 20) Bok 223 
Sub-Total B 1358 26.9 ron 29.8 

OC. eCarrots OT, 66 4.2 2959 
Celery - ee = = 
Lettuce - = ~ = 
Onions - ae = - 
Sub-Total C O74 32 Spee 25.9 

D. Asparagus pve LO. 7 L9G 2835 
Beets - - - - 
Cabbage - = = = 
Cauliflower - - - - 
Cucumbers 9.6 3.9 1326 4.9 
Parsnips = = = = 
Spinach Lia 76.9 6373 23052 
Sub-Total D 2.9 226 oc? 625 

E. Turnips - - - = 
Sub-Total D & E pets ay | 9.6 6a 

Total A. beG. Deore 350 One 1424 Low 
Total, B,C,D.& E 7.4 ibsiece' Lae le 
Total. GD: &-E 0.9 jess 7e2 1269 
Totals C-2°h iM ao Tp 1350 


(a) Processed imports converted to fresh equivalent. 
(b) Excludes seed potatoes. 


Source: Derived from Appendix Tables 9, 12 and 29. 
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Appendix Table 38 


Vegetables: Exports as a Percentage of Farm Value and 
Volume of Production, by Commodity, Average 
1961-65, 1966-70 and 1971-75 
Farm Value Volume of Production 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 


Sr UnnnnnEnENenneemeeseseeseestin ee 


- per cent - 
Carrots 26.8 S250 2355 Lee 16.0 ABS ie» 
feeeace 320 ate See 2.0 
Onions STE 2042 18.8 2250 207.1 14.0 
Potatoes 10.4 1220 7.4 aid Tow sw 
Tanatdes. > diy V6 ro Or2 On3 Oe2 
Turnips 42.4 48.5 63.6 oeey as 40.6 
Fresh or Ge) 

Chilled, n.e.s. 

Total LOe2 tie 8.0 ) fae els, 


(a) “Included in- Fresh’ or Chilled’ n.e.s.., for 1966-70 and 1971-75. 

(b) Included in Fresh or Chilled n.e.s., for 1961. 

(c) Includes Artichoke leaves, Chicory, Sweet Corn, Cucumbers, Lettuce, 
Peas and Rhubarb for all years; except Lettuce for 1961-65; and, 
includes Tomatoes for 1961. 


Source: Appendix Tables 9, 13, 36 and 37. 
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Appendix Table 39 


Vegetables: Percentage Distribution of een Vegetable 
Exports, by Region of Export (> » by Commodity, 


Average 1972-75 


Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies B.C. 


ee 


— per Cent — 
Carrots On2 30.4 69eL 58) Oo 
Onions ‘9? SG Ph M) Ey &: Ori mnOee 
Potatoes, Fresh D2. 0 9.6 Zia 230 30 
Potatoes, Seed 89.5 4.0 3.0 Ons Die 
Tomatoes LS 353 By 4 Or paps) 
Turnips 4.9 On 93.8 0.4 * 
Fresh and Chilled, miese te? te we ee ere one 
Total 52.0 8.9 3220 PS) 13.6 


ee ee 


(a) Includes a minor volume of onion sets and shallots. 

(b) Export data are recorded by Port of Shipment. The exports 
indicated reflect trans-shipments of produce by Ontario and 
Quebec growers. 

(c) Fresh and Chilled, n.e.s. exports are not available on a regional 
basis. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 41 


Vegetables: Consumption of Fresh Market Vegetables, 
Average 1961-65, 1966-70 and 1971-74 


From Imports as 
Domestic ei From OL 
Production Imports Total Total 
- million pounds - per cent 
eeeroedtoce - 1961-65 yal 18> 9,336 5.2 
1966-70 Zs/0 L2T 25291. Be 
1971-74 1,874 125 15999 6.2 
B. Main 1961-65 225 196 422 46.5 
Processing 1966-70 204 234 438 53.4 
Vegetables 1971-74 179 263 441 ae eee 
C. Main 1961-65 465 431 896 48.1 
Organic Soil 1966-70 478 520 999 apart 
Vegetables 1971-74 486 587 L0VZ 54.7 
D. Other 1961-65 259 ne Gy 676 dW pees 
Vegetables 1966-70 444 £36 580 Zoe 
1971-74 366 184 550 33.4 
Total A,B,C .& D 1961-65 3,463 866 4,329 20.0 
1966-70 S290 OEE 4,308 Deo 
1971-74 23905 1,538 4,063 2009 


(a) Includes greenhouse production for cucumbers and tomatoes. 
(b) Excludes shrinkage. 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 42 


Vegetables: Consumption of Fresh Vegetables in Processed Form 
Average 1961-65, 1966-70 and 1971-74 


From Imports as 
Domestic From EOE 
Production Imports Total Total 

- million pounds - per cent 
A. Potatoes 1961-65 468 99 567 Lease 
1966-70 972 169 Lua 14.8 
1971-74 1,204 NOY ps: 1,378 Lad 
B. Main 1961-65 dee 193 oo 14.7 
Processing 1966-70 g Rey oe ule: a AT 9 fo ea 
Vegetables 1971-74 1,284 431 LS Fes Rei 
Cy, a-Main 1961-65 64 3 68 4.8 
Organic Soil 1966-70 66 cm 17 LAs 
Vegetables 1971-74 92 26 Liv eat) 
D. Other 1961-65 99 23 12 18.6 
Vegetables 1966-70 147 24 170 AS ES, 
1971-74 163 23 186 Lea 
Total A,B,C & D 1961-65 y eae sy 318 Zi Ost 153 
1966-70 Zee 519 2,061 Low 
1971-74 PG ES! 654 35397 LOSS 


(a) Processed imports converted to fresh equivalent. 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 43 


(a) Calendar year basis. 


Source: 


Statistics: Canada. 


Canadian Trade Balance on Fresh Vegetables‘? , 1946-1975 

Trade 

Year Exports Imports Balance 
—- thousand dollars - 

1946 Siete 19) 255448 - 16,118 
1947 13,289 18,978 ~ 689 
1948 14,665 6,845 + 7,020 
1949 14,914 18,460 - 3,546 
1950 i, 369 23-2050 = 11,890 
1951 LO PT 44 26,295 = 15,555 
L952 de? Os 37,969 - 25,568 
1953 12,465 FAS Fae. 8) - 16,785 
1954 S$, 06/7 33,028 - 24,961 
1955 8,252 33,552 - 30,600 
1956 123383 43,694 —31 5312 
nn bey, 9,580 AL a. - 32,034 
1958 10,894 43,429 - 32,535 
1959 Oe leah 43,286 - 34,155 
1960 oe ick 49,435 - 39,844 
1961 TOL 507 48,003 - 37,496 
1962 LAS 86D 52509! - 40,826 
1963 LS, 063 54.46) - 39,418 
1964 18,605 DO. LOS - 41,500 
1965 22, ool 6/5037 - 45,056 
1966 17.2356 74,901 - 57,565 
1967 19,476 76,662 - 57,186 
1968 16,700 86,590 - 69,890 
1969 oe oy: 90,649 - 69,352 
1970 21,841 Ske pee y's — 73,711 
197 1 $6,155 100,789 - 84,634 
1972 pre iS 114 5449 - 97,336 
1973 23,061 130 yo26 -127,465 
1974 60; 146 163,741 -133,595 
1975 31,846 194,080 -162,234 
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Appendix Table 47 


Fruits: Number of "Census Farms,’ by Commodity, 1961 and 1971 


Absolute 

Change 

1961 to 

1961 1971 LO7 

Tree aes 

Apples L/428z 9,686 - 7,596 
Pears 10,432 5,986 - 4,446 
Plums and prune plums 10,011 5,219 =.4,792 
Cherries (sweet) 8,510 5,093 - 3,417 
(sour) Begs le), BekZo = 52,392 

Peaches 6,032 35, 799 2 253 
Apricots (b) 3 b29 1,912 =a ee 
Sub-total (605913) (3475320) -26,093 

Snail Fruits 

Strawberries dl ea Do 3 299 155099 
Raspberries Ge4a24 2,983 - 3,441 
Grapes 2,950 doz - 768 
Other (b) 1 LO9 831 - 278 
Sub-total (215207) (105925) (-10,382) 
Total ‘>? (82,220) CoML (~36,475) 


SS 


€a) On farms having 25 or more fruit trees. 

(b) Figures in brackets are for use in calculating averages only. 
The number of farms are not additive because one farm may be 
producing more than one type of fruit. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 48 
Fruits: Average Size of Farm, by Region, 1961 and 1971 


Average Size of Farms 


Trees/Farm Acres/Farm 
% Change Z Change 
1961 L772 1961-71 1961 Lg7a 1961-71 
Tree care 
Atlantic 396 1,009 +*154.0 Fire! 16.1 +103.8 
Quebec 270 617 +iZG.9 Dat 1s TLL. s 
Ontario ais) 990 + 74.6 8.6 Lee re 50.0 
Prairies 187 301 + 61.0 2.0 Zen F535.) 
British 
Columbia 605 beth + 93.6 Seo 10.4 Gu pa ay 
Canada 478 96 + 101.0 7.0 12.0 THOT eo 
Acres per Farm 
% Change 
L961 La. 1961-71 
Small Fruits 
Atlantic Region 
Strawberries .0 260 +160.0 
Raspberries Fs 0.8 TLOO.? 
Grapes S- Ong 8 
Quebec 
Strawberries LO Peon b +1050 
Raspberries 0.8 berg ey a 
Grapes O25 0.3 - 40.0 
Ontario 
Strawberries ee 2e0 +600. - 
Raspberries oR) ee) met we ef 
Grapes wees 14.3 Smee e. 
Prairies 
Strawberries 0.6 eet +1333 
Raspberries 0.6 UES a ae i ry! 
Grapes On7 0.4 - 42.9 
British Columbia 
Strawberries Dee ae +t136.4 
Raspberries on oe ol ee eS 
Grapes had 1082 +37 2 
Canada 
Strawberries i By fae +1000 
Raspberries 0.9 1.4 ayes eds, 
Grapes 8.8 105) a ses io 


(a) Farms reporting 25 or more fruit tress. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Average Number of Trees per Acre, Tree Fruits, 
by Region, 19/71 
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Appendix Table 64 


Volume of Fresh Competing Imports, Fresh Market and Processing, 


by Commodity, Average 1961-65, 1966-70 and 1971-74 


Tree Fruits 
Apples 
Pears 
Plums and 
prune plums 
Peaches 
Apricots 
Cherries, sweet 
Cherries, sour 
Sub-total 


Small Fruits 
Strawberries 
Raspberries and 

loganberries 
Blueberries 
Cranberries 
Grapes 
Sub-total 


Other Fruits 
Cantaloupes 


Total 


Imports for Processin 


2,783 
16 


817 
1,876 
2,264 
286 
181 
9,383 


7,060 
46 
1,457 


4,635 
LSS 


22,581 


5,600 
Sm peyAys 


2,284 
2,083 
vie aan 

506 
204 
18,114 


3,886 
61 
1,443 


13,600 
LS290 


37,104 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 


Competing Imports for 
the Fresh Market 


- thousand pounds - 


14,075 
4,074 


2,531 
1,800 
533 
302 
330 
25,645 


3,622 
95 
2,683 


20,667 
27 5,067 


Serle 


51,500 
16,525 


14,276 


119,547 


(a) Imports for processing areitom full vcropayear. 
(hb) Data for 1975%'ts not savailabie. 


Source: 


eye ras 1s) 
L75405 


17,896 
ie USS 
763 
4,430 
io 


113453 


Sq tee 


674 
1,389 


5,784 


19,471 


138,708 


Derived from Statistics Canada and Tariff Board estimates. 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 


170,705 
6,136 


Lous 
1,429 


95238 


255007 


203,610 
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Appendix Table 65 


Fruits: Additional Domestic Acreage Required to Displace 


Imports, by Commodity, Average 1971-1975 (a) 


Acres Required Acres Required 
Total for Fresh for Processed Total 
Acres Competing Imports Imports Acreage Required 
1971 —acres-— he -acres-— ip -acres- te 
Tree Fruits 
Apples 92,292 L23082 Bc Tai 1,474 1.6 137,556 14.7 
Pears 11,478 4,642 40.4 2,209 L926 6,911 60.2 
Plums and 
prunes 4,642 6,356 1372-6 6,446 138.9 12,602 276.4 
Peaches Nagel serels. Lodz 10°..6 9,262 59.6 10,904 70.2 
Apricots 982 AS L/S Lesa elon. 15503 L53eL 
Cherries (sweet) 524 25740 eile Ziad: 40.0 4,871 Sele 
(sour) 4,444 85 1.9 921 ZO 1,006 22.56 
Sub-total 134,700 ae a fay 2056 235031 Lia. Sloe s 38.3 
Small Fruits 
Strawberries ae fie 3,680 28.8 6,885 Daeg LOS 65 82.6 
Raspberries 4,288 10 O<2 196 4.6 206 4.8 
Grapes 24 2k2 27 OFS 24,400 997.9 Eee | LOOCE 
Sub-total 41,585 Sen 9.2 cyber tapl Vit 35,298 84.9 
Total 763285 31,569 16.6 oe ey We 31.4 86,881 49.3 


(a) Based on average Canadian yield 1971-75. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Provincial data. 
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Appendix Table 68 
(a) 


Fruits: Volume of Fresh Competing Imports and Processed 


Imports, ) by Commodity, Average 1961-65, 1966-70 
and 1971-75 
Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 
- thousand pounds - 
Tree Fruits 

Apples 86,469 O9eGo 1S Lec 
Pears 28,056 32,079 49,919 
Plums and prune plums A7 So L4 Sy 3 DL 54,369 
Peaches 1B waa A) W25245 77,448 
Apricots 127,269 Male LOS 
Cherries (sweet) 10,958 122785 19,840 
(sour) 4,275 ong 3,845 
Sub-total 23G0528 278,072 347,405 

Small Fruits 
Strawberries 225227 20,880 28,643 
Raspberries and loganberries 614 Shey 702 
Blueberries 399 674 1,684 
Cranberries te Oi7 27632 3.973 
Grapes *~ 33.5498 62,867 152,090 
Sub-total 605635 87,610 187,094 

Other Fruits 
Cantaloupes 14,276 Poa 24,009 
Total 309,639 BOocooo 558,508 


— 


(a) Imports during Canadian marketing period. 
(b) Processed fruits converted to the fresh equivalent. 
(c) Grape imports exclude imports of raisins. 


Source: Appendix Tables 62 and 66. 
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Appendix Table 74 


Fruits: Balance of Tradey 1961-1971 


Trade 
Balance Total 
Competing Total Competing Trade 
Exports Imports Imports Imports Balance 
- thousand dollars - 
1961 LO Sava 12) 93k 32,00 = 2599 al AASB, 
1962 Lee sae 10,865 31/764 Cee ets: =O p44 
1963 16,299 Lis2 00 34,34 ay 099 =9S OES 
1964 16,681 Ne ete 38,308 ake gal es @ 2 Le |, 
1965 14,436 15,889 BATA} - 1,453 - 28,292 
Average 
1961-65 14,002 120687 85). Ol! oe ee ens bed At ge! Jue 
1966 15,904 Lao6a2 43,600 a 252 - 27,696 
1967 18,942 15,094 a7e220 + 35,040 - 28,278 
1968 203280 V6 465 52 04 & eho pe A - 31,824 
1969 Nee NS) DO ee 605373 - 5,836 - 42,997 
1970 Loe oF 20,598 sey —/6, 02.5 =i Ao OD 
Average 
1966-70 17 296 18,007 52,088 - bts - 34,792 
1971 134.050 PME is ee SYS cs yond =TO. 523 =!) 5604/2 
1972 Eee a) 2hs056 77,964 cep ior es - 66,385 
1973 19,782 AO S202 LOL. 475 -20,421 - 81,697 
1974 Loe 3 9 Lees i Wa Vac)! -36, 204 - 97,480 
1975 iar tei) BO ie Door -30,989 -100,148 
Average 
1971-75 Lae o22 Sig te oR Y NaN =22 5 h23 - 


Sources Derived from AppendixeTables’ 59,103 and /1. 


80,437 
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Appendix Table 75 


Erices Vaid per, lon by Farmers for Fertilizers, by Areas, 1969-1974 


Year 


Onite Ohio Mich. WANE. Fla. Texas Callen, Wash. 


Ammonium Nitrate 


1969 
1970 
IES Ha 
LOZ 
LOTS 
1974 


Muriate of Potash 


1969 
ESAS 
Toy 
LoTe 
172 


18-46-0 


ESI OS) 
1970 
Reyne 
LOK 
1973 


6-24-24 


1969 
£970 
eal 
UOT2 
£973 


Source: 


62 60.5 61.5 69 6.5 63.0 1S 84 
64 61 60 70 SE Pee 64 76.5 Tes, 
67 65.5 63.9 11.5 Oso Oy pokes Td 
70 67 64.5 76 62 67.5 19 78 
78 T3355 (Meee 86.5 76 76 88.5 2/8) 
140.0 IES y/o) Mey Eeags) Oe eee OU 165.0 L673 nly AES: 
50 47 45.5 (Spe eS) SASS) a2 Pu ep) 
50 54 ot fel 60 2), TO 2 63 
60 61 Siege) ies 59 ao 105 66.5 
60 60:55 a9 1359 58 61 ANG os) 71 
64 64.5 61.5 2S oS) 62 6955 120 a 
95 87 89 a3 ar Site awe) Tis 
88 89 el an an LPR S) LO 25 DG 
89 94 96 ah a aL 105 wah 
90 97.2 92 EC uO 9559 EO}. 2 TIE res) 
98 110 EEO ot ove 110 120 L325 
2 Goo shel 8) ae = 79 ° 
63 73 70.5 ae 3 82 
76 80.5 ig) os ee 83 
80 83 poplars: es ae 82 
83 210i 2) S9.5 S952 : 


Ontario - Horticultural enterprise cost studies for years 1969-1974, 
showing average prices paid by farmers for certain fertilizers. 
United States - Annual Summaries, Agricultural Prices, Statistical 
Reporting Service, Crop Reporting Board, U.S.D.A. 
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